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Over-all Cost of Heat-Treated Parts 


Electric Current or Fuel Cost Is But a Portion of Total Cost 


Percentage of Rejection Important 


Cost of 


Subsequent Operations an Item 


BY C, 


N the development of the art of steel 
] advance has been associated with a 

change from one type of heat source to another 
It has passed from the early hand forge, burning wood 
or charcoal, successively through the coal and 
furnace, and finally to the electric furnace. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that each change in the development 

been to a fuel or heat source having a higher cost. 
While these progressive changes have not been univer- 


+ 


treating the 


progressive 


COKE 


Electric Resistance Furnace, with Panel and 


adopted, it is believed that they have.been made 
a sound economic basis, since there have been no 
ward tendencies. 

As the higher priced, improved heat source has suc- 
‘ully withstood the competition of existing fuels, 
vident that there are other factors of greater 
nee in the heat treatment of steel than furnace 
ng costs, a fact not commonly recognized by the 
furnace user. Most prominent among these 
tors are reduced cost of subsequent operations, 
in the number of rejections, increased life of 

with more satisfactory service. 
ermine to what extent these factors will over- 


ng engineer, Industrial Heating Department, 


tric Co. 


IPSEN* 


come higher furnace oy ting costs, an accurate cost 

show the influence of 
operating finished 
appended table, prepared for this pur- 
ultimate costs of several familiar 
together with the cost of heat treat- 
cost of electricity used as a heat 
is directed particularly to the last 
shown the part that electricity 


analysis is necessary, which will 
furnace 
product. The 
pose, shows actual 
heat treated 

ing, as well as the 
Attention 
column, in which is 


costs on he cost of the 


parts, 


source. 


Instrument for Automatic Temperature Control 


in the ultimate cost. The electric power rate for 
all items is taken at. 1%c. per kwhr. 

The various dies, items 1 to 6, were heated in the 
resistance furnace shown. A similar furnace is used 
for preheating, and an electrically heated oil bath is 
used for drawing. These furnaces, and the oil tem- 
pering bath, are maintained at constant temperature 
throughout the day, and the cost of the electricity thus 
is apportioned among the treated over a 
certain period. If the furnaces could be operated at 
full capacity constantly, the of the electricity 
would be far below the values given. 

This furnace has been run constantly for 25 months 
at a temperature of 1500 deg. Fahr. For the first 
nine months of the time it was run 24 hr. per day, 7 
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Interior of Electric 
Carbonizing Furnace 36 


In. Wide, 29 In. High 


and 79 In, Deep. This 


furnaces requires 60 
kw., 3-phase at 220 
volts, to maintain a 


temperature of 1700 


Morass ' sueveneennsnenensuaoenonenns 


days a week. Since that time it has been run from 
4 a. m. to 4 p. m., an automatic time clock being used 


Cost Figures for Hardening and Drawing 


Cost of Electricity 


Factory Cost of Electricity in Per 





Cost of Heat for Heat Cent of 
Item Part Parts Treating Treating Total Cost 
1 Segment com- 
bination die $1,380 $13.50 $4.16 0.3 
2 Segment com- 
bination die 1,138 12:00 3.70 0.32 
3 Round blank- 
er SG. 50.6 638 5.03 1.50 0.23 
4 Segment blank- 
me @ie..... 9.45 2.92 0.37 
MY ee cag 10.53 3.43 0.43 
6 Die 8.66 2.67 0.3 
7 Gear 13.00 3.70 1.5 
S$ Gear 15.00 4.44 ke 
) Gear 21.00 6.25 1.8 
10 Gear 26.00 7.60 1.9 
11 Gear . 30.00 9.06 2.0 
12. Die block 1.75 0.65 0.6 
13 Gear* 54 Et 0.03 0.6 
Totals of all above $7,404 $165.92 $50.11 0.68 


*Hardening only, 


i without drawing 
j estimated 


to throw the power on in the morning and off in the 
«.“ternoon. 

During the 25 months of operation there has been 
no interruption of service, and the only expense in- 
curred has been the replacement of a relay coil on the 
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Temperature Record from Electric Resistance Furnace Operating at 1400 Deg. Fahr., Photographed from Tape, Showin 
When Current Is Shut Off 
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control panel, at a cost of less than one dollar. A 
metallic resistor heating element is used, of the con- 
struction shown in the interior view. No deterioratio: 
in this resistor is apparent after the 25 months’ con- 
tinuous service. The only attendance necessary is occa 
sional oiling of the automatic control instrument, and 
putting in a roll of record paper; the controlling of the 
temperature, and the throwing on and off of the power, 
being entirely automatic. Thus the electric cost, as 
indicated in the table, is the only expense incurred; 
there is no continuous repair bill. 

Thus the total cost of electricity in heat treating 
these dies amounts to 2/3 of 1 per cent of the ulti- 
mate cost of the dies. Subtracting from this the cost 
of other kinds of fuel will give the amount that must 
be offset by the other factors, such as the reduction 
of rejections, etc. In the case of this die heating 
furnace, the cost of electricity is practically the same 
as the cost of oil. Extensive tests were run on sim- 
ilarly constructed oil and electric furnaces to determine 
the policy of the General Electric Co. on future tool 
treating furnace installations. The cost of operating 
the oil furnace was 23c. per hr. with oil at 13c., and the 
electric furnace 10c. per hr. With oil at its present 
level, the costs are about equal. 

In certain localities this would not be the case, 
artd we must then look to the other features to justify 
the use of electric furnaces. In the case of these dies 
the most prominent of the factors are the reduction of 
rejections, lower cost of subsequent operations, and 
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life of the dies. Unfortunately, accurate data 
available on these factors, but in the opinion 
foreman in charge of the work they amount to 
| per cent, the reduction in rejections alone being 
per cent, or more than the total cost of elec- 
an 
‘nace, the cost of the electricity having been cal- 
1 on the basis of experience with electric 
ng similar work. Electric furnaces are contem- 
| for these parts, as a cost analysis indicates that 
creased cost of electricity will be 
improvement in quality. 
furnace with a rotating annular ring hearth, 
in one illustration, is used for heating gears, 
13 of the table. The cost of electricity for heating 
gears is based on 80 days’ operation, 9510 gears, 
39,107 lb., being heated in that time. The 
oil used in heating this same gear is approxi- 
; 146¢., or about one-fifth the cost for ele ‘tricity. 
nereased cost of electricity is offset by the reduc 
f rejections and lower cost of subsequent opera- 


7 Y ; ] ~ it « ° aft . . rf ‘ } , 
ms 7 to 12 inclusive are at present treated in 


furnaces 


. . +h + + 
more nan omset 


ng 


Vhile the number of gears rejected due to warping 
een greatly reduced, definite figures are not 
but it has been possible to treat the 


avail- 
in an 


years in 





Annular Electric Furnaces Designed for Main- 
Temperature of 1650 Deg. Fahr. The hearth 
wid he door opening 12 x 16 in., tl 1 
79 ir Three-phase current at 220 
the power requiremé¢ s being 60 kw 
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have an eccentricity of ap 
ately half the limits set for oil furnace practice, 
mits which it is found difficult to meet with oil- 
The cost of subsequent operations was 
1 approximately per amount 
twice the total cost of electricity for heating. 
s the higher cost of the improved heat source, 
case cited, has been justified on the basis of the 
f the finished product. It is reflected in the 


‘f rejections, lower cost of subsequent opera- 


furnace, so as to 


1 gears. 


Be. gear, or an 


1 


1 longer life of the product, 
st cases, many times offset the incr 
proved heat source. 

es of the electrically heated furnace of the 


any one which 


eased cost 


11 


esistor type, which make possibile this im 
in quality, are: 

»w temperature of heat source. 

curate and reliable automatic temperatut 


iiform and unvarying temperaturs 


i1Stv! A 
sence of severe oxidizing and corroding ac- 


on to some fuel-fired furnaces. 

irge area of the heat source permits it to 

t a temperature only slightly higher than 
parts being heated, and renders overheating 

irt impossible. In the fuel-fired furnace, ex- 
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cept where a muffle is used, the heat source or flame 


is several hundred degrees hotter than the work; con- 


sequently there is always the 


danger of overheating 
porti of 


ns the charge, especially parts having thin 
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sections. This overheatiz results in distortion and 


excessive scaling. 
Automatic control of 

conditions in the 

result 


insures constant 
furnace, and makes possible the dupli- 


s from day to day. A typical tempera- 


temperature 


cation of 


svnsnneen we 
Test Data of Heat lt formity of Electrie I nace 
Maximum 
Deviation 
from Rate of 
rhe Temperatures Average, Change 
Cent, Per Cent — 
Average Deg. 
Tin l ‘ Temp. Above Below Per Hr 
11:30 95 } 95 ; 95 25 0 0 
0 27 } ) 15 634 2.07 1.31 127 
d 0 670 19 f 666 669 669 Lo 0.45 t 
11 ) 177 s f 66 780 776 1.0 1.3 i 
} SoS { 849 R64 R60 0.46 .. = 2 
) S60 S > R62 Re X63 862 0.35 0.23 ) 
l 0 128 t ) 30 928 930 0.43 0.21 17 : 
0 } ) 127 929 0.64 0.43 
1-30 ) ) ) 0.31 0.21 “ 


ture control chart is shown, which indicates a maximum 
temperature variation of about 5 deg. Fahr., plus or 
minus, in the air of the furnace. This is the variation 
of the air temperature, and since the air changes tem- 
perature much more rapidly than the charge, it will be 
apparent how accurately the temperature of the charge 
is maintained. 
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Another chagt shows the time-temperature curve of 
gears treated in a rotary furnace similar to that illus 
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trated. Sensitive thermocouples were attached to a nf 
test gear, which was placed in the furnace among the ‘ 
others in regular production. The “gear” thermocouple 
was embedded in the body of the gear itself, and the 2 
“air” couple was located a few inches above the gear. ¢ 
The curve is copied direct from the chart made by re- y 


cording instruments. It will observed how accu- 
rately the temperature of the gear is held at 1400 deg. 
Fahr. up to the time it reaches the discharge door— 
also that fairly wide changes of air temperature, caused 
by throwing the power on and off, caused no appreciable 
change in the temperature of the gear. 

This curve also illustrates another point, the uniform 
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temperature that it is possible to obtain in a furnace 
of the metallic resistor type. In this furnace the wind- 
ings are all on one circuit, and yet it is possible to 
maintain, by a proper distribution of the windings, a 
uniform temperature up to a point directly in front of 
the discharg‘ door. 

This feature of the metallic resistor type of electric 
furnace is also shown clearly in the second table. The 
heating of the charge under these conditions insures uni- 
form heating, reduces distortion and internal stresses 
to a minimum, and improves the quality of the heat- 
treated part. In the electric furnace ideal 


conditions exist, that result in the heat-treated parts 


atmospheric 


being practically free from pitting and scaling. This 
reduces the cost of the subsequent operations, in clean- 
ing the dies and gears. 


MAKES COMPARISON 


Chart Shows Averages of Production of Various 


Products and of Unfilled Tonnage 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—The American Ra lway 
Association in it ulletin on revenue freight loaded 
for the we ended Jan. 21 presents a chart showing 
the monthly averages by years from 1913 through 1919 
and the monthly totals threugh 1920 and 1921 of pro 
luction of ste¢ 20 production of pig iron, and the 
[ ted State Steel Cx rporation unfilled orders, pro- 
du n of bituminous « u! stocks of bituminous 
coal vs the relation between the movements 
The production of steel ingots and of pig iron, it is 
pointed out, is usually accepted as a barometer of busi 
ness activity throughout the country 


It is observed that in the years 1913 to 1919, inclu- 
Sive, the trend of these two items of production fol- 
lowed in a fairly close way the unfilled orders of the 
Steel Corporation and was followed in turn by the pro 
duction of bituminous coal. The bituminous produc 
so quite generally followed the trend of produc- 
tion of ingots and pig iron in the first half of 1920, but 

rease in bituminous production in 
the last half of 1920 did not follow any like trend of 
steel and iron production, but on the contrary was in 


the face of a declining tendency in that production and 





in the unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation. This. 
it is stated, may be mentioned as contributing to the 


} 


l c 
heavy stocks of bituminous coal on hand in January, 


Again, following April, 1921, and through October, 


there was a general tendency to increase in the pro 
duction of bituminous coal, not, however, marked by 
any contemporaneous increase of consequence in the 
production of steel ingots and pig iron, and with the 
orders of the Steel Corporation still declining. Quite 
naturally, therefore, it is pointed out, the (then) latest 
figure of bituminous stocks, that fo1 November, 1921, 


showed an increase that carried the total even beyond 
that of the previous Jan. 1. A survey prepared by the 
Department of Commerce shows that the total commer 
cial stock of bituminous coal on Jan. 1, 1922, was esti- 
mated at 47,000,000 tons as against 48,000,000 tons on 


Nov. 1, 1921. 


Work Stopped at Armor Plate Plant 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 13.—An echo of the dis- 
armament conference is heard in an order received re- 
cently by Capt. F. J. Hellweg, commandant, from Sec 
retary of the Navy Denby, to close the naval ordnance 
plant here and put employees on leave without pay. 
The order affects not only men engaged in the opera- 
tion of the plant, but those doing construction work on 
the gun plant. Captain Hellweg was instructed to re- 
tain only enough men for the maintenance and protec- 
tion of the plant. The plant was engaged in manufac- 
turing material, some of which would have been used 
on ships which are to be scrapped under the holiday 


program. 
This plant, located at South Charleston, and work 
on which began April 6, 1917, consists of a steel works 
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While these are by no means all the va 
electric furnaces, and do not include all the 
to which such furnaces lend themselves, they 
ciently representative to give a good idea 
can be accomplished by the electric furnac 
field. 

The problem of choice of steel treating fu 
chiefly the problem of determining the effe 
various furnaces on the overall cost of the heat 
part. A careful analysis along the lines outlir 
in many cases reveal that furnace operating 
of secondary importance. After three yea 
ence in the use of electric furnaces for steel tr 
is predicted that, in the majority of cases wher: 
grade product is required, the, lowest overall 
e obtained through the use of electric furna 


} ) 


and three finishing units; a projectile plant, 
plant and a gun plant. The projectile plant vw 
sleted and put in operation in June, 1918. The 
lant is 90 per cent finished, and the gun plant 
nt. In recent months about 2000 tons of o1 
teel were turned out daily. About 2200 me 
employed, including nearly 1000 on construct 
The estimated monthly payroll was $300,000. 


Testing Materials Meeting 


Greater prominence to technical papers is 
to mark the annual] meeting of the American § 
for Testing Materials to be held at Chalfonte-H 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., in the week of Jw 
Among the topics which are expected to be given 
inence are the following: “Effect of Sulphur in R 
Steel,” “Physical Properties and Tests of Steel C 
ings,” “Impact Testing of Materials,” “Fatigue of Ma 
terials,” “Specifications for Coal,” “Thermometry.” 

The committee on corrosion of iron and steel is 
dergoing some reorganization. J. H. Gibboney, vi 
chairman of the committee, is acting chairman in plac 
of S. S. Voorhees, deceased. Dr. G. K. Burgess, chair 
man of the sub-committee on preservative met 
coatings, has resigned, and H. S. Rawdon now rep 
sents the metallurgical division of the Bureau of Star 
ards and has been appointed chairman pro tem of 
sub-committee. 


In Memory of Henry H. Stambaugh 


In memory of Henry H. Stambaugh, one of 
founders of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Oh 
a large bronze tablet in bas relief has been install 
the McKinley Memorial Building at Niles, which ho 
an imposing collection of tablets and busts of industn 
and financial leaders, as well as statesmen. Un! 
other tablets which represent a likeness of th 
they honor, the Stambaugh memorial shows a won 
figure, in classic robes, invoking a blessing upon a ma! 
kneeling before it, typifying Labor. The figure of 4 
dog in the foreground depicts Mr. Stambaugh’s love ° 
nature. The replicas were largely gathered thro 
the instrumentality of Joseph G. Butler, Jr., of Young 
town, who conceived the idea of the Memoria! and 
ried it to fruition. 


\ 


The Aragain Steel, Lid., has been incorporated 
a capital stock of $15,000,000 to acquire and take 
the plan and business of the Carbon & Alloy Ste 
Ltd., at Niagara Falls, Ont., and to enter int 
manufacture of iron, steel, metals, alloys, ete. Amons 
the provisional directors of the new concern are I rat 
W. Griffiths, Arthur L. Reid, John L. Vanstone of N1aé 
ara Falls, Ont. 


The Lima, Ohio, plant of the Ohio Steel 
Co., reopened on Jan. 16, giving employment 
500 workers. The company has booked orders 
ings for railroad equipment for the Argentine Kepuos 
and it is expected that the foundry will be kept ™ 
ning full time for some months. 











sing Molding Machine in Job Foundry 


Marked Gain in Efficiency in Making Cylinder and 
Piston Molds—Speed and Economy 


Both Served 


BY PAUL R. RAMP 


(¢ ided } ‘ i fF 
NIGURE 6 is the drag half of a steam cylinder’ 10-in. pisto Owing to the si »f the standard flask, 
‘ pattern, located on the pattern board. The dows nly one 10-in. and one 8-in, piston could be molded 
pins can be seen at BBB. The “center” pit lo together in the regular way As it was desired to 
ff center, to avoid the danger of piacing pattern nfine the } duction to one ize of casting for ea 
ely on the board. Figure 7 is the cope half of th nold, the plan illustrated worked out very satisfactor- 
pattern, located on the same pattern board, wit v. The standard flask, while not having great enough 
pins at BBB. This pattern was used for many ength, did have an excess of depth, which was utilized 
to produce cylinder castings by hand t the rate 1y molding the pistons on edge, three in a flask, as 
to eight per day. shown in the sketch, at a 66 2/3 per cent increase in 
The only work connected with making an emergenc! production ] nar The quality of the new castings 
ling machine job out of it was putting dowel pi vas superior to those made in the old way 
tes in the cope and drag halves, and giving them Figure 8 shows the method used to gate these molds 
of shellac On the machine, 60 castings wer with a gate re. Th ‘ore was placed on the pattern, 
ind rammed up in the flask, when the drag was being 
i__ Core PrinF ) made. TI! rate proved very efficient, and produced 
HH © lY 
oe | 
ec 
Sey ET —S—~C*~E 
| ‘ ) H S mi ¢ 
P 
luced daily by one finishe1 and twe leipers, one of 
helpers acting as machine operator. The quality of 


‘astings produced by the machine was in every way 


rior to those made by hand, by skilled workmen. 


such eases, the advantage of the pattern board 
he loose patterns can be appreciated. As the pat 
\oard is bolted to the machine, it requires no more 


ntion than brushing or blowing off after each mold 





rammed. All patterns being loose, they must be In. Pist 
ed on the board every time a new mold is made, 
e the shape of the pattern does not matter. It astings free from sand and slag holes. The idea was 


juires only a moment to pick it up and drop it over 0 arrange this gate so the metal would enter the molds 
dowel pins on the board, and proceed directly under the main cores, and thus act as a safe- 
This plan enabled us to make a decided saving in guard, by providing that, in case any objectionable 
‘ost of molding, when it was thought impossible to natter should enter the mold with the metal, it would 
carried up to the core, and would lodge where it 
would do no harm. 

There was a question as to whether or not the upper 
edge of the piston, that represented the highest point 
of the mold in the cope, would shrink. To help reduce 
this danger, the grooves for the piston rings were par- 





on account of the small number of parts to be 
ind the very poor condition of the patterns. | 

» that there are many foundries to-day that could 
this plan, and secure very gratifying results 
e plan here described develops many unusual 
molding and core making. The fact that a 

d size flask must be used, thus limiting the size 

pattern to be molded, makes it necessary for 





iryman to devise ways and means for molding 

these flasks, that in the past were molded Fig. 9. Drag Mold for Three Pistons with Core 
larger flasks. | 
llustration of this development is shown in 


‘ y , : a i tially formed in the rough castings: b it was foun 
8, which is a cross section of a mold for three oe g P gz ut as found 


later that this precaution was not necessary, as all of 
Creek. Mich. the castings came out solid at this point. Figure 9 is 
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another view of the 10-in. piston mold, with the main 
core in place. This sketch shows also the locations of 
the gate core and of the skim gate. 

One complete core is all that was required to pro- 
duce three castings. The slab parts of the core, marked 
DD, represent the division between pistons No. 1 and 
No. 2, and the division between No. 2 and No. 3. As 
the slabs also act as supports for the main cores, they 


make chaplets unnecessary. Only two holes on either 


D D 






f 1 S 
I G Cr Used 
Making Three it 
P tons in One Leesreery — — 
Mold ond St eas 
SSO PH 
side of these pistons were formed, in providing the 
vent passages, instead of the three, necessary when the 


pistons are molded with the flat surface up. These 
holes must be drilled, tapped and plugged. The gas 
escaped from the core through the passages marked 
EEEE. 

This job worked very smoothly on the jolt roll-over 
molding machine, in the standard flasks, and no delay 
was experienced in changing from other jobs to this 
one 


Figure 10 is a cross section of tne gang core used 


to make the three pistons. This core was made in 
halves and pasted together. The time required was 
not more than one-fifth greater than that required to 


produce a core for a single piston. In this case, as in 


many others, the very fact that something radically 





done, to enable the foundryman to 


} p 1 1 
different had to be d 
] 
i 


ise his equipment, developed a decided Saving. 


I 
1 


‘igure 11 is a cross section of a 12-in. piston mold, 


mat 


e on the standard pattern board with a jolt roll- 
over machine. In this case the piston was molded in 
the usual manner, instead of being molded on edge. 


The main objection to making this casting on the ma 


*hine was the fact that, in order to carry off the vents 
] 


from the main core, it had been the practice to place 
the main core in the mold and place the cope on t 


ie 


lrag, thus securing on the cope an impression that 
juld be used as a guide, to locate the vent passages 
through the cope after it was lifted off again. 

This plan made it necessary to try on every cope, 
and interfered very materially with progress in mold- 
ing machine work. To overcome this objection, the 
part of the core that normally came flush with the 
joint, and was touched when the cope was tried on, was 
made longer, so it would extend into the cope. Three 
extra pin holes were properly located in the standard 
pattern board, to take care of the core prints when the 
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copes were rammed. These three prints were lo 
directly in line with the corresponding core print 
the drag side of the pattern. 

When either the cope or the drag was ramn 
small ring core was dropped over the core prin 
insure against crushes, etc. Figure 11 shows th 
core in place in both the cope and the drag. Th 
cial gate core mentioned before was also used, as 
in the sketch, being placed on the pattern and ran 
up with the mold, the same as the ring cores. W 
the drag was made, the pattern, being provided 
the three standard dowel pin hole plates, was 
nicely located on the board in its proper place. W 
the cope was rammed, the three small prints wer 
cated on the pattern board by the three special d 
pin holes. This arrangement insured a perfect ma 
so far as the cope and drag core prints were concer 

The next important question was to locate the | 
part of both sides of the core, so they would match 
prints in the mold. Figure 12 gives two views of 
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Sectionof | Section of 


Rough Casting Casting Machined 


e+ nf Dietan Cor 
vecTion OT Fiston Wore 


Fig. 12. Notch Methoa 


Making Two Halves Fig. 13 Piston Cast 
of Core Register in ing, Left Half Roug 
Mold Right Half Machine 


‘ore, which was made in halves and joined at the 
ter. The plan used to make the prints register 
rectly is shown here. The three, notches marked AAA 
opposite each print part of the core, were provided 
each half of the box, and acted as the guide wher 
cores were pasted. With the core made in this manner, 
and the old pattern provided with three extra 
prints for the cope, the old piston pattern was 
verted into a molding machine job. It was not nec¢ 
sary to try the cope on the drag in order to find 
proper place to produce the vent passage; the prints 
the cope did this. This job was run at the rate 
to 20 per day, with other work, very successfully 
as to quality and quantity. 

Figure 13 is a cross section of the casting descr 
here, showing one-half rough and the other mac! 
These two piston jobs are instances where somet 
a little out of the regular plan had to be done to 
chine mold with the old patterns. But even the « 
the extra core prints for the cope, the three notch 
the core box and the three small pin holes in the 
would not in any way compare with the cost of ris 


¢ 


this job up in the best manner for the best produ 
on a machine. 

This kind of molding machine practice is not 
mended except in such cases as mentioned abov 
I know that there are numerous places where this 
can be worked very successfully, though the operat 
may now consider it impossible, 


The Erie railroad has awarded a contract 
Youngstown Equipment Co. for operation of th 
shops at Brier Hill in Youngstown, Ohio, and th: 
motive roundhouses at Brier Hill and Kent. This com 
pany, formed by Youngstown capital, recently took ovet 
operation of the Erie car shops a: Kent, Ohio. 











eaves from a Steel Melter’s Note Book—Ill 


Experiences in Casting Steel Ingots in Cans—How Cracks 


) 





Were Prevented 


Causes of Hard Spots 


in Forging Ingots 


BY HENRY 


T the first steel works at which I was employed, in 
New England, steel ingots for forging purposes 
larger than 12 x 12 in. square were generally cast 

ans made of wrought iron sheets. This included all 
tire ingots or “cheeses,” as they were called, for 
s for locomotive drivers which were short cylinders, 
well as cylindrical ingots varying from 16 to 28 in. 
even more in diameter, and weighing from 2000 to 
100 lb. each. We had a 10-ton hammer, as large as 
in the country in those days. It had a 10-ton tup 
| was double-acting that is, steam was admitted on 
ff the piston to increase the downward velocity of 
ram and so the power of the hammer. The anvil 
ghed but 90 tons, which was far too light for such 
ammer. The die block was broken and patched. This 
nmer was employed in breaking down tire ingots 
well as in making all the largest forgings, but we 
i smaller hammers for the lighter ones. The largest 
rings made were of 10 tons weight finished, which 
ed for the largest size of ingots that we could make, 
ing a whole extra large heat of 28,000 lb. from our 
ton open-hearth furnace. 


Preparing the “Cheese’’ Containers 


For each cheese a can was made of a single sheet 
iron of Nu. 22 gage rolled into a cylinder with the 
nt riveted with five or six rivets about 3/16 in. in 
meter. The edges at both ends were bent inward so 
to give a rounded edge to the cheese of about % in. 
is. The bent edges also helped to preserve the 
ie cylindrical shape of the can in handling and set 
ng for casting. These tire ingots were bottom cast 
rroups of four on one bottom plate provided with a 
ntral runner from which the steel was distributed 
the molds through runner bricks in the usual manner. 
an was placed over each runner opening and around 
vas set a cylinder of boiler iron % in thick, about 4 
arger in diameter and 3 or 4 in. taller than the can. 
space between the can and surrounding cylinder 
filled with dry sand level with the top of the can. 
each can was placed a heavy cast iron disc having 
sing conical central hub containing a riser cavity 
it 10 in. high, which served also as an air vent. 
se discs were clamped down to resist the upward 
sure of the steel against them. 
We knew little of pipes and nothing at all of segre- 
yn at that time but the method of subsequent manu- 
ture practiced—the punching out of a cake of metal 
the center—removed some of the unsound central 
around the pipe which each ingot must have had, 
e remainder, lying in use against the wheel cen- 
here it was not subjected to wear, did no particu- 
irm. The best metal was on the outside where it 
anted to take the wear on the tread of the wheel. 
er cast on had a thickness of 2 in. tapering to 
ich was not large enough to feed the solidifying 
is it settled. It was broken off by a blow with 
» and thrown into the scrap for remelting. 


Flexibility in Ingot Weights 


rreat advantage of this method was that ingots 
weight could be made as desired, which was im- 
ecause one ingot made one tire. They weighed 
‘10 to 1200 lb. each. The size of the can was 
suit, while everything else about the casting 
tus was unchanged. In those days iron was 
than steel, so the can in being wasted in heat- 
forging replaced so much steel without adding 
‘ost. The fusion point of the iron can being 
than that of steel, the can would remain solid 
fter being filled with molten steel which welded 
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to it nearly all over. At that time, at one other plant 
located in the West, cast iron cylindrical molds were 
used for casting single tire ingots. Several sizes of 
different diameters were kept on hand with top plates 
to suit. The exact weights were obtained by adjusting 
the height of the cast iron top plate, which was of a 
size to fit loosely inside the mold. 

For general forging purposes long cylindrical ingots 
were made, the cans in which they were cast being 
made of sheet iron of No. 16 gage. Such ingots under 
18 in. in diameter had no visible structural defects and 
were smooth and satisfactory, though of course it is 
now clear that they had concealed pipes. In the larger 
sizes, with diameters of from 24 to 28 in. and lengths 
of from 10 to 12 ft., the cans wrinkled longitudinally 
but irregularly in casting and the ingots were likely to 
develop cracks under and along some of the wrinkles in 
the forging operation. The wrinkles were formed by 
the expansion of the can itself when heated by the 
molten steel, as it could not enlarge, its circumference 
being firmly imbedded in the incompressible sand and 
therefore forced to buckle, so that the wrinkles resulted. 
Why a crack should develop under and along a wrinkle 
was not understood, but the fact of their presence was 
indisputable. 


Preventing Wrinkles and Cracks 


The can-maker was an ingenious man and he one 
day conceived the idea of making a can with a longi- 
tudinal slip joint to take up the expansion of the can 
and so prevent the formation of wrinkles. The first 
ingot cast in such a can had fewer and shallower 
wrinkles than any previously made and showed that the 
cure had been found, as in ingots without wrinkles 
there were no cracks. A number of kinds of slip joints 
were tried and one finally adopted as standard. In that 
joint the usual rivets of the longitudinal joint were re- 
placed by short stove bolts which could be tightened as 
much as was desired to hold the parts by friction and 
yet allow them to slip past one another when expansion 
took place. These bolts were spaced about 8 in. apart. 
In one edge of the joint horizontal slotted holes were 
cut in the sheet, which allowed a motion of 1% in. The 
other edge was punched to receive the stove bolts, reg- 
istering of course with the slots. Then on this other 
edge from end to end of the can a cover strip or plate 
of the same sheet iron was riveted on to keep the sand 
out of the opening between the edges 1% in. wide as 
well as the slots, the slotted edge lying between the 
two. This cover strip was hammered into a shallow Z 
cross-section to allow space between it and the can for 
the slotted edge to slide. That strip was about 5 in. 
wide and was of course punched for the stove bolts to 
pass through. All this was expensive but nevertheless 
it paid because of the time it saved at the hammer 
where in former practice each crack had to be cut out 
after having been isolated on a raised lump by ham- 
mering down the metal around it. Some smaller cracks 
were only removed by rough-turning the forging. The 
cans were later fitted with an expansion joint at the top 
end made on the same principle to take up the longi- 
tudinal or vertical expansion of the can. Ingots so 
cast were beautifully smooth and gave full satisfaction 
in the forge as far as cracks were concerned. 


Method for Forging Ingots 


As in the case of the tire ingots a forging can was 
placed within a strong cylinder and the space between 
the two was filled with dry sand. For the larger sizes 
old boiler shells which came in the scrap were used for 
outer casings. For smaller sizes we had a lot of heavy 
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wrought iron rings which had been reinforcing rings 
around the breeches of Parrott rifled guns in the Civil 
War. Small forging ingots were bottom cast and large 
ones, weighing 10 tons or more, were partly filled from 
the bottom and the remainder from the top. If wholly 
top-poured the can would be in danger of being cut or 
washed away somewhere, as the force of the stream 
of steel falling 20 ft. in extreme cases was very great. 
In fact, we lost one 12-ton ingot in that way, the can 
being cut through and the sand mixing with the steel. 
The method of first bottom-pouring and then top-pour- 
ing in sequence is still followed in teeming large ingots. 

To handle the ingots we had a jib hydraulic crane 
rated at 15 tons capacity, but the accumulator did not 
give enough pressure to lift a 28,000-lb. ingot. To lift 
such a weight the accumulator was shut off and the 
pump made to discharge directly into the crane line, 
which gave the pressure required. Hauling such an 
ingot to the forge shop was quite a feat, requiring a 
team of eight heavy draft horses. On the snow in the 
winter time a heavy sled, built for the purpose, was 
used, but when the ground was bare of snow the ingot 
was carried on a heavy truck. No railroad track could 
be used, though there were tracks in the yard. 

The great advantage of this method of casting in 
cans lies in its adaptability for making any weight or 
shape of ingot desired by the use of a can of the proper 
size. Otherwise an assortment of large cast iron molds 
would have been needed. 


Little Knowledge of Pipe Prevention 


Many large forgings for those days were made from 
ingots cast as described. Though they were readily 
made, they were not always satisfactory in use because 
of inadequate knowledge, at that plant at least, of 
piping and means for dealing with it, segregation, an- 
nealing and heat treatment and particularly because of 
faulty design on the part of the customers. A riser 
was cast on the upper end of each of the larger ingots 
to afford means of clamping on the porter bar and 
handles for manipulating the ingot during forging, 
giving the ingot the shape of a bottle. This riser was 
much too small to feed properly the settling steel and 
every one of the ingots must have had a large pipe 
cavity and unsound region at the top under the riser. 
I remember one short ingot about 3 ft. in diameter for 
a gun jacket for the Government. The machinist who 
bored it (there were no hollow forgings in those days) 
told me that a lot of the steel had fallen out in pieces 
from the center, which in my ignorance of pipe and 
gas holes I found hard to believe. I was chemist of the 
works at the time and naturally thought that I knew 
much more than I did. He spoke truly, however, for the 
ingot must have had a large pipe with surrounding un- 
sound metal which in forging must have been broken up. 
The silicon was not high enough to cause a perfect pipe 
to be formed. 

Our forging steel was usually of a grade which 
would stand, neither rising nor settling much. When 
we put in as much as 0.15 per cent of silicon, as we did 
for some special work, we called the product silicon 
We never did anything to obliterate or lessen 
pipe. However, at that time we made most of the 
large stee] forgings for this country and perhaps knew 
as much about making them as any plant this side of 
the ocean, though in Europe, I believe, from what I 
have since learned, they knew much more than we did. 

Still, one might say the whole art of making good 
larg Pieces in 
stock cut off the bottoms of large forgings made from 
ingots which were too large for the purpose were per- 
fectly clean and sound, with no seams or other defects, 
and excited the admiration and curiosity of a visiting 
friend employed in one of the great plants of the coun 
try where “tonnage” steel was made. To his inquiry 
as to how we did it, I could only mention the great 
pressure under which it was cast due to the head of 
metal above it, casually adding that of course the steel 
was properly made. 


steel. 


forgings has been learned since then. 


Cracks in Ingots Cast in Iron Molds 


When large cylindrical ingots were made in cast iron 
molds they were very liable to be cracked lengthwise, 
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particularly near the bottom. This was due t 
ferrostatic pressure which forced the first skin of 
to freeze as solidification began, out against the hea 
and consequently expanding mold. The frozen ski) 
course, Was cooling and contracting at the same 
Now, freezing steel passes through a mushy stag 
which it has but slight coherence, and at that stag. 
freezing skin was liable to be torn apart in places, 
tears forming cracks. Clean, well-made steels 
crack less than impure, dirty, underdone steels but 
steel is liable to be cracked when cast in a la 
cylindrical cast iron mold. A cylinder does not 
of increase of volume without stretching its cir 
ference. Because of this tendency to crack, other cr 
sections of ingots were adopted in after years vary 
from polygons to coarsely corrugated contours. °1 
polygons now usually made have slightly concaved sid 
and rounded corners. Any of these newer shapes 
lowed the frozen skin of the still fluid ingot to fol! 
and adapt itself to the mold without being torn apa 
or cracked. Ingots cast in cans are not liable to hay 
cracks due to pressure, as the mold does not expand 
tends rather to contract, due to the expansion of 
sand as it is heated. 

There is another great advantage beyond that 
preventing cracks, from having an ingot polygonal, 
or eight-sided. A cylindrical ingot, unless hammer: 
or forged with grooved dies, which prevent undu 
lateral spreading of the metal, is likely to be torn apa 
within, along or near the central axis, which defect is 
sometimes called a pipe, though it is of quite different 
origin from the pipe caused in casting by the settling 
of the freezing metal. The two kinds of pipe, when 
greatly drawn out by forging or rolling, may be much 
alike and justify the designation by the same name. 
The central tearing may be done to a perfectly sound 
ingot. The danger of it is greatly lessened if the ingot 
is polygonal, as the flat surfaces enable the metal to be 
worked more uniformly and to the center. A round 
ingot should be forged first into a polygonal shape, four, 
six or eight-sided for this reason, but it is advantageous 
to start with the ingot polygonal. 


Hard Spots in Forgings 


Another trouble that we had with our large forgings 
was that occasionally in turning them in the lathe hard 
spots in the metal were encountered which sometimes 
would break or crush the cutting edge of the turning 
tool. The machinist would stop his machine and cut 
them out with a cold or cape chisel, losing, of course, 
considerable time. The cause and cure of these hard 
spots we never learned, at least while I was there. 
Sometimes there were a few in a scattered group and 
in other cases dozens in a larger group, extending per- 
haps 2 or 38 ft. along the forging. They occurred in 
steel which had been thoroughly melted and in which 
no pieces of unmelted charge could have remained. 
Others who have found hard spots to be higher in 
carbon and manganese than the remainder of the metal 
have ascribed them to unmelted spiegel, which of course 
is extremely hard, but ours were certainly not due to 
that cause. One thing I noticed was that in forging 
which had been worked by the hammer less than usual, 
say to one-half of the diameter or one-quarter of 
area of cross-section, many of the hard spots adjoil 
and formed a part of the wall of gas holes not w! 
closed by the hot-working given the piece. This i! 
cated that they were formed by a sort of local segreg 
tion, as were the gas holes. Since then further know! 
edge of the structure of ingot steel leads one to supp 
that there may be local segregation between the pine 
tree crystals or dendrites which form in slowly freezing 
steel. In those days we knew little about casting t 
perature, simply aiming to have the steel hot en 
to east cleanly into the molds. The _ steel-maki 
methods used (pig and scrap bath with hot bl 
added) automatically regulated the degree of heat, 
that no precautions were taken to prevent the charg 
temperature rising too high. Since working by 0! 
methods where the charge temperature required | 
carefully controlled, I have imagined that those har 
spots were perhaps in steel cast too hot, which in 4 
can surrounded by sand cooled so slowly that there was 
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segregation of nonferrous elements between 


ystals. This explanation does not account, how- 
for the occurrence of hard spots in groups, and 
er the whole ingot, or even over the whole horizon 
| when they did occur. 
a cast iron ingot mold usually weighs as much 
ingot it will hold or more, a steel plant making 
forging ingots has necessarily a large invest- 
in its assortments of molds, which require great 
for their storage. Casting in cans obviates most 
expenditure and space required. 
recent years the method has been reinvented, 
iron being used in forming the risers on large 
some of them many times greater than the 
we made at the old New England plant. When 
id for the riser or hot top of such an ingot is 
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loam, sand or other refractory, the sudden 


heating by the inflowing steel will cause its inner sur- 
face material to expand, which may make it crack and 
spall off in places, the loose pieces falling into the liquid 


formed of 


The method of casting ingots in cans was patented 
by W. Dougherty, of Philadelphia, in 1873 (Patent No. 
139778), the single claim of his patent reading: “The 
method of casting steel in wrought iron or other metal- 


steel below. This the sheet iron casing prevents. 


¢ 


lic cases when the latter is of such thickness as to 
admit of the heat of the melted steel completely weld- 
ing the case to it 


ig 
above set forth. 


substantially as and for the purpose 


The patent was not well drawn and did not cover 
the case very well, as the welding of the can to the 


1 
+ 


ingot was never complete 


1918 to 1922 Course of Metal Workers’ Wages 


Pay Envelopes of Iron and Steel Workers, Car Repair Shops 


and Automobile Plant Operatives 


) RING the past three years there have been numer- 
I sus changes in rates of wages of men employed in 
working plants. Figures of the United States 

iu of Labor Statistics show that in October, 1918, 
average semi-monthly wage in iron and steel plants 
iged $71.67 per man. This figure dropped grad- 
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Wages in Steel Mills, Automobile Factori« 
Building and Repairing Shops 


intil in July, 1919, it was $60.35. After this a 
or less steady increase brought the figure for 
er, 1920, to $80.24. Since that date the decline 
een well sustained, reaching low points in July 
September, 1921, with a slight recovery to $42.56 
vember. 
e course of these changes in average wage, 
by month, is shown on the chart. 
ar figures for men engaged in the building and 
+ of railroad cars show a trend quite different 
that of iron and steel workers. This is due to 
that many of these men, being employed di- 
y the railroads, have come within the wage 
nd other regulations put forward by the Govern- 
i hence have not félt to the same extent either 
f supply and demand or the contraction of 
f the past year. 
tober, 1918, these men were receiving an aver- 
$66.56 per half month, which figure dropped 
until in August, 1919, it was $51.08. After 
re was a well sustained rise so that, during 
months of 1920, the figure was between $62 
There was a sudden rise from the $62.43 of 
$72.85 in August, due, of course, to the heavy 
rease allowed by the Railroad Labor Board at 
The figure held between $70 and $75 per half 





month through January, 1921, after which date it has 
fallen, due partly to the cutting out of some of the so 
called national agreements, until in November it stood 
at $60.26. This figure is 42 per cent higher than the 
pay of the iron and steel workers. 

Changes in the pay of automobile workers have 
followed to some extent the corresponding figures for 
iron and steel men, reaching a maximum in the same 
month and responding more closely to the law of supply 
and demand than in the case of the car builders. 
Automobile workers are paid by the week, but the 
figures, translated into semi-monthly totals by multiply- 
ing by 2 1/6, are as follows: 

In October, 1918, the amount was $61.45) hich is 
substantially lower than either the iron and’ stee! 
worker or the car builder was receiving. With mifior 
fluctuations this figure was maintained until the 
summer of 1919, being $63.85 during August. A 
higher range of pay then set in, fluctuating with con- 
ditions, but being consistently more than $65 per half 
month, until finally it reached $79.51 in October, 1920. 
With the collapse of the automobile market at that time, 
wages fell heavily, going as low as $51.78 in February, 
1921. They have since gone up again, reaching 
$72.62 in May, but have again fallen to $60.45 in 
November. This is also 42 per cent higher than the 
steel worker’s November wage. 

In all the foregoing it is to be remembered that the 
unit figures are the quotients of total payrolls divided 
by the number of men employed. They, therefore, take 
into account overtime employment in some periods and 
short time employment in others, being thus not 
direct indications of wage rates at different times. 


The proceedings of a conference of the National 
Association of Office Managers held in October has been 
printed for distribution at $1 per copy. Among other 
describes at length the methods of 
nereasing office production through standardization, 
and there is a detailed analysis of the office manager’s 
job. A copy of the pamphlet, which has 56 pages, may 
be obtained by applying to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, F. L. Rowland, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


+h | LL] 
hings the booklet 


Business is picking up in Bridgeport Conn. The 
Challenge Cultery Co. is to double its working force, 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. is to go on a five day 
per week schedule, the Bridgeport Metal Goods Co. 
on a five and one-half days schedule, and other in- 
dustries other than the machine tool report better 
business. The Bridgeport Metal Goods Co. received 
more business in January than it did during the first 
six months of 1921 
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Welding Rods for Oxy-Acetylene Weldin 


Their Selection and Composition as a Factor in Successful 


Results on Steel—Welding Cast Iron—Copper 
and Brass Welding 


NTIL very recent years little scientific welding 
been done and, although much has 
of late been accomplished toward improvement 


in welding rods and the welding art, there remains 


resear¢ h ha 


great opportunity for advancement, especially in the 
direction of the desgin of rods best suited to variou 
requirements. 

‘TL. has been my privilege to conduct in collaboration 
with my associates and to clos¢ ly observe a consider 
able number of tests in connection with certain inves- 
tigations of standard commercial welding rods, as well 
as of experimental rods of various compositions, and 
this paper is based on information thus obtained. 





Fig. 1—A Macrograph Shows Filled in Weld Metal and Its 


Junction wit the Original Stee Pl Humphrey's cupric 
oride etching reagent was used, and the weld metal was 
ide ¢ Ke treatment 


Great strides have been made in perfecting the ap 
paratus used in this industry and in improving the 
quality of the gases and the facilities for their eco- 
nomical distribution. These higher quality welding 
materials enable the operator to obtain correct mix- 
tures of the gases and to maintain a close control of the 
flame. This feature is important, because variations 
in the intensity of the flame or the use of incorrect gas 
mixtures lowers the quality of the weld. 

It is only recently that the importance of the cor 
rect selection of the welding rod has received any con 
siderable share of the recognition that it merits, and 
that researches have been carried out for the improve- 
ment of existing rods and the development of new rods. 


Consideration in the Selection of Rods 


Unfortunately, in oxy-acetylene welding the pra 
tice has too often been to fill a steel weld with what- 
ever steel rod happened to be at hand, or to weld cop- 
per with a plain copper wire, the general character of 


*From a paper read before the annual convention of the 
International Acetylene Association in October, 1921 The 
author is one of the technical staff of the Union Carbide and 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Iong Island City, N. Y. 
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the metal in each instance determining the m 
venient filler at hand, without reference to 
balance of component elements. The results of 
methods have frequently been disappointing. 

A better procedure is to use a rod that will ; 

a joint as good as, or better than, the original « 
metal. The metals joined are usually in the r 
forged condition, while the metal deposited fr 
welding rod is in the cast condition. Very of 
metal is of such composition as to possess e: 
properties after forging and heat treatment but 
form of the casting is of little value. 

This is well illustrated by the comparison of « 
vanadium steel. After forging and careful heat 
ment these steels have a tensile strength of 
150,000 or even 200,000 lb. per sq. in. and are 
resistant to shocks and alternating stresses. Il 
cast condition the tensile strength is very little 
than that of unalloyed steel of the same carbon cont 

The welding operation frequently causes a c! 
in the chemical composition as the metal of the 
fused into the weld. For example, an 11 to 13 p 
cent manganese steel is widely used where resistance t 
wear and shock is required. A welding rod of tl 
composition will yield welded steel containing 9 pe 
cent to 10 per cent manganese, which is so brittle as 
to be without value. The solution is to use a rod cor 
taining at least 14 per cent manganese, which will 
yield weld metal of the correct 12 per cent manganes 
content. 


Hard to Obtain a High-Grade Weld 


To obtain a high grade weld it is necessary to fu 
the edges of the base metal and the welding rod at the 
same time and to obtain an intermingling of thi 
metals. The product of this mixing may be entir 
different from either of the original metals.  T! 
may be illustrated by attempts that have been made 
weld cast iron with steel rods. The mixture of 
metals at the junction is weak, brittle, hard to 
chine, and lacking in the good qualities of either 
or cast iron. However, when the product is 1 
quired to stand severe strains or shocks there art 
tain instances when steel may be welded to cast iro! 

The composition of the rod should be such that d 
ing welding the metal is not so liquid as to run ea 
over the unfused metal, thereby covering up improper 
fused and oxidized surfaces, nor should the mel! 
metal be so viscous as to pile up and cause difficulty 
obtaining a weld that is homogeneous and smoot 
the surface. A satisfactory rod will be sufficient); 
from impurities and of such composition that the 
formed by welding will fuse and float readily 
surface of the molten pool. A very thin slag ha 
advantage of protecting the metal surfaces from ‘ 
dation, and when present in small amount is not rea 
ily entrapped in the weld. 

Manipulation is easier and attended with great 
success when the melting points of the rod t 
metal being welded are approximately the same. W! 
there is considerable difference, the low-melti ' 
metal is overheated and damaged before the hig! 
melting-point metal is fused. 

This rate of fusion also makes important the ¢ 
cise of care in choosing the size of rod and weld! 
head for a given weld. The heat supplied should 
sufficient to keep a small pool of molten meta! in “% 
weld and to melt in additional metal from the roc. * 
the rod is too large it will tend to chill the molten bata 


and may sufficiently lower the temperature to = 


or virtually stop fusion of the rod metal into the ee 
On the other hand, if the rod is too small it will 70 


fy 
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rb the heat of the flame and pool rapidly enough, 

the excess heat which results in the weld will burn 

netal. 

[he usual method of manipulation is to melt a 
pool of the base metal and then insert the rod 

the molten pool. Then the rod absorbs the heat 

ssary to melt it down and at the same time pre- 
the temperature of the molten pool from rising 


rite 


Fig. 6 (Right) 
Per Cent 
The Widmanst 


disturbed from 
ire. A weld 


vn. but 


is good 





above its melting point. The principle is the same 
governs the temperature of water containing ice: 
innot be heated to a temperature higher than that 
elting ice unitl the last of the ice is melted. 
‘he torch is moved gradually along the weld and all 
is floated to the surface. Laps or cold shuts are 
ed out, the rod being kept constantly in the pool 
pply metal for filling. 
lhe covering of unfused surfaces would produce the 
liculty commonly called lamination, which is similar 
e seams that sometimes occur in the rolling or 
ng of steel. This method of holding the rod sus- 
in the molten pool aids in the production of a 
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large and the 
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nt Carbon 
pearlite, the 
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ow carbon 


‘ontaining 


carbon 


Carbon Steel Rod 
atten-like 
re is characteristic of 


rbon steel that has cox 


showing tl 


ture is frequently stronger thar 


its ductility 


enough 


free ferrite 


cementite is formed. ({ 100) 
Fig 8 (Right) — Structure of 
Weld Made from Rod Shown in 


grains are 
steel in this case 
sorbitic. 
hard 
of lower 
lower carbon stee! 


clean weld, because it keeps the melting metal ec 


overed 


by the pool, prevents any oxidation below the surface, 
and makes it improbable that any oxidation or foreign 


matter will be carried to the interior of the weld. 
thermore, the neutral gases, when directed at th 


adjacent to the rod, envelope both the rod and the bath 
in such a manner as to exclude atmospheric oxygen 


Fur- 
e weld 


from the weld, so that excessive oxidation cannot occu? 


Structure of 

0.20 Per 

Dark areas aré 
carrying 

light areas fer- 
1Oo0) 


Weld Made from 


struc- 
medium 
yled un 
a high tempera 
Ss stru 
weld previous! 
is seldo 


cx 100) 


when the filling rod and the blowpipe are manipulated 


properly. 





Welding Rod Materials and Their Composition 


The most important of the welding rods, 


strength and excellent ductility. 


The next in importance is the mild steel rod which 
contains 0.20 per cent carbon and other elements in the 


carbon so 


nor free 


quite 
This weld is 
and resistant to 


tensile 


(xX 100) 


if we 
judge by the quantity consumed, is Norway iron which, 
though really a steel, approaches closely to pure iron. 
A weld made properly with this rod will have a tensile 
strength of over 50,000 lb. per sq. in. and an elongation 
of from 25 to 30 per cent in 2 in., thus combining high 
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Fig 9 (Left)—Cold Drawn 
Nickel Steel Rod Carbon, 0.24 
per cent nickel, 3.50 per cent. 
The elongated grains are due to 
the deformation set up by the 
luction during the drawing 
operatio (x 100) 
. Fig. 10 (Right)—Weld Metal 
of. Obtained from Nickel Steel Rod 
* One small slag’ inclusion is 
A hown, otherwise the weld i 


quite clean and free from de 















= fects, (x 100) ¢ 
; Me 
f 3 i usual percentage. Norway iron and this material may Welds have been obtained that have a Brinell h 
y be used interchangeably, depending largely on the oper- ness higher than 400, which is too hard to mac! 
ator’s preference. The mild steel rod ordinarily gives However, any hardness in the range from a very 
; a weld of higher tensile strength, but of slightly lower steel of Brinell number below 100 up to the hig! 
es ductility. value can be obtained by the selection of a rod of 
; ee The following table illustrates the tensile proper- able chemical composition. 
‘oe ties of welds made by a properly trained operator using Steel which has been subjected to mechanical \ 
3 
i ay 
Tea Hig 13 This Photograpl 
' rom Two Diameters Shows a Sectii 
a i ’ 
oo f Cast lron as Welded with t 
>. Laue, Oxy-acetylene Torch. The 
hai ; 
is free from blowholes or s 
f . s inclusions and a perfect int 
{ak 3 mingling of the weld metal and 
jes plate metal has been obtained 
> * Fi 
; i. 
} the mild steel filling rod. Note the practical uniform- as in rolling or forging, is strengthened by increasing 
; 9 ; . i 1] 
1.88 ity in the results of the successive welds: the carbon content, but an increase of carbon in steel 
1, welding rods does not greatly increase the tens 
{" se Ultimate strength of the resulting weld because the weld is ess« 
«2 3 : Tor é ‘lon i ‘ontrac ° . ° —— aro 
.* ea os Strengt} - ahs tially a casting, and the weld metal forms in large: 
i ro st gtn, Lio on A : 2 : 
ies Sample Lb. per Lb. per 211 of Area, and weaker grains as the carbon content is increased, 
we ae No Sq. li Sq.In. Per Cent Per Cent Fracture and to the added fact that welders have greater dit 
' 36,000 4,150 ).0 15.6 Fine crystals eylty in obtaining sound welds with the higher carb 
o4.oo00 100 1.0 U.6 Silky > 
56,420 56,700 16.0 16.0 Silky steels. 
{ 35,150 55,100 12.0 14.4 Fine crystals Nickel Steel Rods 
37,150 200 0.0 18.4 Silky 
; Average 1,850 12.4 17.6 There are a few very skillful welders who ha\ 
. Se obtained excellent success with nickel steel welding rods 
ee These values were obtained in testing welds in ship containing 0.20 to 0.25 per cent carbon and 3.0 to 3 
piate of 60,000 lb. per Sq. in. tensile strength. Th y per cent nickel. Manv other welders obtain poor 
are merely good average welds. The specimens were sults with this steel owing to cracks that form 1 
machined over all to make it possible to secure accurate weld while it is red hot. The tendency to crack is du 
measurements, to the brittleness of nicked steel at high temperatu: 
High carbon welding rods are employed for building This property is illustrated by the difficulties so fre 
ip worn shafting and for many other common uses quently encountered in forging nickel steel and by his 
where metal is required of sufficient hardness to resist temperature tensile tests. 
wear and tough enough to resist shox ks and other Operators who are sufficiently skilled in handling 
stresses. The carbon content of these rods may vary nickel steel rods can make welds having a te! 
over a rather wide range, depending on the requir strength as high as 60,000 lb. per sq. in. This streng' 
ments of the finished welds. is greater than that of low carbon steel plate, su 
é (Left) Manganese Steel Rod 
Magnification 425 diameter The small 
‘ gz) colored ! are Lustenite, which 
a i ither unstable constituent Rela- 
pe vely low tem] itu heat r will cause 
e ; » break down into martensite, which is 
ae at hard and britth Mechanical working as 
ee chining or filing has a somewhat simi 
y» : effect ifter the first cut is taken the 
* has portion idjacent to the cut becomes 
‘Re inmachinable (xX 425) 
i , KF l (Right) Manganese Steel Weld 
ary ea Meta Here the austenite grains have 
a, pa lly sit rrated and martensitic 
' ‘ee ictu is observed This material is 
? ee hown he welded condition before be- 
heat treated. Surroundin the grains 
‘ rs can be observed thin white lines of car- 
8 bid This material is present in such 
PF m small amount as to be without value for 
ae strengthening the metal, but serves as a 
; weak binder between the grains. Correct 
Ft - - heat treatment will change this metal to | 
¢ ss hy the desirable austenitic condition. (« 100) 
a 








late, and, when tensile tests are made, the 
es not occur in the weld but generally several 
away in the plate metal. 
1-speed steel rods are used rather widely for 
tipped tools. The high-speed steel is melted 
lot, cut from the end of a low carbon steel 
After correct heat treatment the cutting quali 
the high-speed steel deposited by the oxy-acety- 
elder are as good as the high grade commercial! 
of high-speed steel. The melting causes very 
hange in the chemical composition, usually a 
eduction of the contained silicon and mangan- 
the rods used should have about the same com 
as a standard high-speed steel. A wide variety 
pes and sizes of tools art thus made available 
tying up an appreciable amount of money in 
material, as is the case when solid high-speed 
ised. The requisite for success here, as with 
high-speed steel, is correct heat treatment. 
langanese rods are employed in the repair of ma- 
y used for grinding and for other service where 
resistance to abrasion is required. Special pre 
ns are necessary in welding this steel. The part 
elded should be supported so that the heated 
will be under as little strain as possible; it 
e preheated to redness before the welding is 
ind kept red hot during the operation. In this 
favorable properties of great resistance to 
nd abrasion are brought out by quenching in 
from a temperature of about 1800 deg. Fahr 
n the best results after welding, the quench- 
tice employed in manufacture should be fol 
sely ° 


Welding Cast Iron 


f the commonest of oxy-acetylene welding op 
the welding of cast iron. The expendituré 
dollars for welding in this field may easly 
the salvage of a casting worth several hun 
irs. 
mposition of the rods used for this work is 
rdinary gray cast iron, the silicon content of 
ild be relatively high and the percentage of 
w. Excepting for certain special uses, gray 
s standard. Increasing the silicon content 
amount of carbon retained in solution dur 
g, resulting in the decomposition of a larger 
in thin graphite flakes throughout the cast 
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iron. It is this structur fracture of 
gray iron its characteristic appearance. 

When rods of correct composition are used, the 
weld metal obtained is usually as strong as the orig- 
inal casting. The tensile strength of a cast iron weld 
is about 18,000 to 20,000 lb. per sq. in. and the trans- 
verse test of 1-in. square section, using a 12-in. beam, 
loaded at the center, is from 2000 to 2500 lb. with a 
deflection of 0.1 to 0.15 in. 


which gives the 


Copper and Brass Welding 


Rods used for filling welds in copper are made of 
copper to which has been added a small amount of phos- 
phorus as a deoxidizer. Very encouraging results are 
being obtained in the tensile strength of the welded 
metal. Until recently only about 14,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
tensile strength was obtained in copper welds, but im- 
provements in rods have made possible the production 
of welds testing over 22,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Brass is successfully welded, rods of the usual brass 
compositions being satisfactory for this use. There is 
some loss of the zinc content—about 2 or 3 per cent 
escaping as fumes. A suitable flux is always used in 
welding on brass or bronze. The flux forms a thin 
slag, coating over the weld and preventing oxidation 
and at the same time dissolving impurities and float- 
ing them to the surface of the weld. The most popu- 
lar bronze welding rods are the manganaze and Tobin 
bronzes. 

Aluminum welding and soldering by the oxy-acety- 
lene flame has a widespread use both in manufacturing 
and in the repair of broken parts. The welding of 
broken crank cases is one of the regular services offered 
by most up-to-date automobile repair shops. Rods of 
pure aluminum, as well as special rods of aluminum 
with zine or copper additions, are widely used and have 
met with much success 


Quality of the Rods 


Even though they may be of correct chemical com- 
position, experience has shown that some rods are un- 
suited for welding. Any one of the manufacturing op- 
erations of melting, casting, rolling, cold drawing, etc., 
may not have been correctly handled, resulting in a 
faulty product. 

Investigation of sever curious failures of welding 
materials has focused attention on certain factors thar 


tool is shown by 
of the carbides 
during the heat 
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as yet remain somewhat obscure. Welding rods are 
encountered occasionally that are not satisfactory in 
their welding properties, even though chemical anal- 
ysis of the material show that the proportions of the 
elements usually specified are correct. This trouble 
has not been found alone in rods but in certain lots of 
sheet metal, as was recently demonstrated in an inves- 
tigation of sheet metal that did not meet the require- 
ments of a certain manufacturer for welding. The rod 
was satisfactory, the equipment and welding procedure 
all that could be desired, and still it was not possible 
to make a satisfactory weld. Here again even most 
careful metallographic examination failed to reveal 
conclusive. evidence of the cause of non-weldability. A 
simple test, in which none of the factors of torch opera- 
tion or gas fusion entered, proved that it was impos- 
sible to melt the given steel and obtain a solid fusion 
free from blowholes and sponginess. 

This example is mentioned to illustrate that as yet 
we do not know all there is to be known of the physico- 
chemical reactions taking place when the melting of a 
welding metal occurs. The steel-maker and foundry- 
man share with the welder some of the responsibility 
and should work with him in solving the problem of 
making better welds. 


Physical Tests of Welds 


Until very recently there was no recognized stand- 
ard for the testing of welds. Leaders in the industry 
have recognized the need for a uniform practice in 
testing, so that a greater knowledge of the properties 
of welds will be available through the exchange and 


PRESIDENT FARRELL’S CALL 


Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention to Be 
Held in Philadelphia in May 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council and president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has called the foreign traders of the whole 
country to meet in Philadelphia, on May 10, 11, 12. In 
issuing the call for this convention Mr. Farrell said: 

“Energetic efforts in the past year have been directed 
towards that restoration of stable economic conditions 
in international commerce, which must be accomplished 
if the world is to return to normal activity and pros- 
perity. During the year the foreign trade and the do- 
mestic trade of all countries have suffered alike, al- 
though in varying degree in different countries. 

“The severe and prolonged decline in prices every- 
where resulted inevitably in a slowing down of com- 
merce and industry, due to uncertainty as to ultimate 
values. The continued recession in prices and accom- 
panying reduction in producing costs, has permitted a 
degree of competition for business in certain commo- 
dities in the world’s markets, while the approach of 
prices to pre-war levels, or to the cost of production, 
has stimulated renewed buying and substantially in- 
creased the world’s buying power. 

“So far as the United States is concerned, the turn of 
the tide is apparently here, and despite the sharp de- 
crease in values, the volume of our foreign trade is 
materially greater than before the war, and in many 
lines has increased notably in recent months. In cer- 
tain directions, however, the meeting of foreign com- 
petition, reinforced by subnormal costs of production 
arising from depreciated currency, continues an im- 
portant question for discussion and solution. 

“The financial and production problems of Europe, 
also, are still unsolved and until solved the lessened 
consuming power of markets which have been large 
buyers of American products will continue to retard 
the natural expansion of our trade. 

“A general survey of the world’s merchant marine 
now in operation would indicate that ocean freight 
rates are now below the cost of carrying. The effect 
of this situation in its various aspects on the American 
Merchant Marine demands earnest consideration of all 
interested in the perpetuation of our foreign trade and 


shipping. 


assembling of information and test data. This 
standardization has been met by the American 
of Welding with carefully prepared specificat 
testing welds, such that entirely comparable 
will be obtained by experimenters who follo 
specified methods of testing. The tests includ 
tensile, bending, fatigue, impact and metallo; 


Examination by X-rays is a new method of s 


welds that of late has received considerable ati 
Any slag inclusions, blowholes, or interface jy 
up to 2 in. in thickness, may be detected by thi 
graphic examination. 


Microscopic Examination 


The microscope is almost an unfailing aid 


study of the physical properties of a metal is 
taken. The examination of the entire surface of 
metal section at high magnification is very ted 
points of greatest importance might freque 
missed. The study of macrostructure has beer 
oped to help in avoiding these difficulties. 


The grains in the weld are coarser than 


the parent metal. There is no undesirable sh 
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? 
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arkation at the point of junction between t! 


metals, but by the thorough fusion of the met 
gradual change of structure takes place in 
from the weld to the plate material. 


The accompanying photomicrographs hay 


prepared to illustrate characteristic examples of 
ous welding metals. Some show impurities or 
that should be avoided. All were etched with 5 
solution of nitric acid in alcohol. 


“To study the means of promoting the n¢ 
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restoration of the power of production and consumptior 
in all the great markets of the world; to examine th 


conditions confronting our international commerce; and 


to obtain the judgment of experienced business mer 


on many matters of vital importance to all the Ameri- 
can people, the National Foreign Trade Council will 


hold the ninth national foreign trade conven 


10, 11 and 12, 1922. 


“The Financing and Expanding of Our 


tion 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 


Fore 


Trade” will be the central theme of the Conventio: 


“Americans engaged in foreign trade and co 


nnecte 


with any factor of our international commerce, agi 
cultural, commercial, industrial, financial or transpo 
tation; all chambers of commerce, boards of trade, na 


tional and State associations and other commercial and 
industrial organizations, as well as firms and 


viduals, are cordially invited to participate individuall) 


or 


by appointment of delegates. 
“Your co-operation in the effort, through th 


tive the national services rendered by foreign trade, 
earnestly invited.” 


Mining Exhibit at Brazilian Exposition 


The work of the various bureaus of the 


Department in promoting the mining industry) 
United States will be shown at the exhibit 
United States Government at the Brazilian Cent 
Exposition at Rio de Janeiro in September of th 
The Secretary of the Interior has designated T 


ae 


Read, Chief of the Information Service of 


reau of Mines, as the representative of the Inte! 
partment on the executive committee which 
operate with the Commissioner General, Co! 


Collier, in making arrangements for a suitable exp 


tion of the activities of the Government of th 
States. 


The Greendale Mfg. Co., screens, and the 


of John F. Murphy, dies, both of Worcester, 
are to be taken over by a new company, thé 


Die Co., recently incorporated, and will specia!2 
di 


es for gaskets. John F. Murphy is president 


new concern, John W. Murphy, vice-president, 


L. 


Hubbard, secretary and treasurer. 
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national foreign trade convention, to make more effec- 
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UNION LABOR ATTITUDE 


me Position Taken in Hearing Before Inter- 
State Commerce Commission 


\SHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Determination of organized 
to contest strongly reductions in rail labor was 
clearly evident by testimony given before the 
ite Commerce Commission last Friday and Sat- 
in connection with the general rate investigation, 
ink J. Warne, when he spoke for practically all 
railroad unions, the railway department of the 
an Federation of Labor, and other organized 

Their counsel, Attorney Glen E. Plumb, 
ted the direct examination of Mr. Warne. 
the face of the obvious fact, emphasized not 
by railroad executives, shippers, and the public 
lly, that general reductions in railroad rates can- 
made unless wages have been deflated, Mr. Warne 
the remarkable contention that there is no eco- 
law that establishes any relation whatsoever be- 
rates as such for transportation, and rates of 
for services performed. Employees, said Mr. 

e, “believe this is an economically sound document, 

bservance of which cannot lead this commission 
from the facts of the situation which now con- 
it in this hearing.” 

was evident that organized labor was pleased that 
given two days to present its views in this im- 

hearing, and the press agent, speaking for Mr. 

», who in turn claimed to represent labor organ- 
ns comprising 1,750,000 employees on all the rail- 

of the country, declared that “the appearance of 
Warne was said to be the first time in the 34 years 
‘existence of the commission,” when these railway 
organizations were a party of a rate case. 

“It is considered as significant of a striking tendency 

industrial development of the country as regards 
widening gulf between employers and employees 
the increasing magnitude of the stage upon which 
ssues between them are to be fought out.” 

This belligerent note was sounded throughout the 
mony of Mr. Warne and was taken as an indication 
organized labor, at least, was prepared to take a 

itant attitude against reductions in wages, though 
» are those who believe such an attitude is largely 
itward manifestation rather than one that would 
irried to extremes. 

was interesting to observe that out of the large 
orgnizations for which Mr. Warne spoke, the 
therhood of Railway Trainmen was not included. 
as stated that the exclusion of this organization 
deliberate. W. G. Lee, president of the Brother- 
of Railway Trainmen, it will be recalled, disagreed 
other labor leaders in the threat to strike last 
er, and apparently there still is a rift between 
rganization and the others. This has led to the 
that organized labor groups do not possess the 
rity which they pretend, though there is no deny- 
at if they went to the extent of striking before 
tting to rail reductions they could at least tem- 
ly paralyze transportation in the United States. 
Varne attempted to bring in considerable extrane 
tter which was ruled out by the commission. 


roups. 


y\ ne 





Unemployment in Pennsylvania 


‘RISBURG, Pa., Feb. 14.—The metal trades of 
ania are in the most stagnant condition of 
vania industries, according to the semi-monthly 
r the last half of January, just submitted on 
ment conditions in the State to Clifford B. 

commissioner of the State Department of 
d Industry. 
activity is reported in any of the 10 districts 

State. The Altoona office reports that work 
ally at a standstill. Erie declared that at a 

f the Employment Managers’ Association of 

was the opinion of those present that their 
ild not be increased during February. Mc- 
reported a slight improvement, but Harris- 

hnstown and Pittsburgh announced no bétter- 
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ment. Philadelphia said that the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, which has a total force of about 6000 men at 
its Spring Garden and Eddystone plants, has cut opera- 
tions from three to two days a week, while all the 
machine shop trades are dull. 

Unemployment, as a whole, decreased during this 
period, although Philadelphia, Altoona, Erie and Har- 
‘isburg reported an increased number of men out of 
work. The reports showed a total of 313,835 unem- 
ployed in the various districts on Feb. 1 as compared 
with 315,860 on Jan. 15, and 321,893 on Jan. 1. 


Labor Clash at Yorkville Plant 

WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 14.—Although the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation has succeeded in resuming oper- 
Yorkville, Ohio, works, a tin plate plant 
of 24 hot mills, which has been idle since last June as 
a result of the refusal of the company to renew its 
agreement with the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Stel and Tin Workers, the effort is meeting with some 
resistance, and on the night of Feb. 7, a clash between 
mill guards and picketing strikers resulted in the death 
of one of the strikers and the wounding of another. 
This is the only flareup that has occurred, but the situ- 
ation still is tense as members of the Amalgamated 
association, aided by union miners, have formed a cor- 
don of pickets around the plant and are making a 
strong effort to prevent the return of the plant to its 
status as an “open shop,” as it was prior to the war, 
and which the management probably would have main- 
tained had it not been for political pressure exerted at 
the time from Washington. 

In explanation for the refusal to renew its agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated association last June, the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation officials claimed that the 
labor organization, at its annual convention in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., had passed a resolution demanding that the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation sign an agreement as a 
unit and thus embrace allits units, some of which, no- 
tably LaBelle Iron Works, had been “open shop” works. 
Amalgamated officials denied such a resolution and that 
they were merely trying to get the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., one of the Wheeling Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiaries, to renew the agreement which they claimed 
it had previously broken. 

None of the companies of the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration was represented at the wage conference be- 
tween independent sheet and tin plate manufacturers 
and the Amalgamated association at Atlantic City last 
June, nor at Columbus, Ohio, where a fresh conference 
was held, following the failure to reach an agreement 
at Atlantic City. The company posted notices of its 
intention to deal direct with its employees, but since 
most of them were affiliated with the union they with- 
drew when the agreement expired by limitation June 
30, last, and the Yorkville plant suspended operations. 

About 10 days ago the company announced its in- 
tention of starting up Feb. 7, and invited former em- 
ployees to go to work, offering wages somewhat above 
the current scales in union mills, but upon the basis of 
dealing direct with the men and the non-recognition of 
the union. Three mills were started and have since con- 
tinued in operation. 


ations at its 


In the Field of Labor 


The Government’s curtailment in naval 
tion work has resulted in 1000 men being laid off at 
the Fore River Works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation, Quincy, Mass., leaving 1800 men at work there, 
contrasted with 6500 a year ago and 18,000 during the 
war. Work on the superdreadnought Massachusetts 
and the battle cruiser Lexington has been suspended. 
The Massachusetts is 11 per cent completed, and the 
Lexington 35 per cent. Work on two scout cruisers 
and 16 submarines has not been discontinued. 

The Bay State Foundry Co., Katherine Street, West- 
field, Mass., closed for more than a year, will shortly 
resume operations, having secured a large contract from 
Cleveland manufacturers and others. Heretofore the 
plant was engaged almost exclusively in work for the 
Brien Heater Co. 
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New Socket and Ratchet Wrench Set 


The socket and ratchet wrench set shown in the il- 
lustration has been placed on the market recently by the 
Eastern Machine Screw Corporation, New Haven. 

There are ten sockets to the set, fitting 7/16 to l 
in. hexagen nuts. The method of manufacturing the 
sockets is a feature emphasized, the hexagon openings 
being made by drilling the hole to a diameter corre- 
sponding to the diagonals and drawing in the metal to 
form the hexagon. The 
be a compressing and 


result of this precess is said to 
the metal per- 
mitting a reduction of the usual heavy wall to a thin- 
ness which permits the socket to fit where a thicker 
t could not. It is also said to result in a socket 


toughening of 


socke 





Hole 
he Hexagor 


and Drawing 
nm Tt) Metal to F ry tl 


one third than usual. Another improvement 
featured is the provision of strong hexagon head for 
the socket, all of the wrench parts fitting over this head 
for turning. The sockets are heat treated and hardened 
by three processes which involve carbonizing, refining 
and final hardening. 

The T-handle has a 
for use in the central position or in the position for 
maximum leverage. The ratchet is set for either right 
or left hand use by raising or reversing the position of 
a ball-head pin. An extension piece is used between 
the T-handle and the socket either to turn nuts difficult 
to reach or to bring the handle into a more favorable 
position. A universal joint milled from bar stock is 
provided for turning nuts located at difficult angles. 

The set includes two screw driver blades which fit 
any of the wrench attachments. The box wrench has 
a hexagon hole to fit any of the sockets and is used 
to get at nuts when the above the socket is 
limited. This is a drop forging and is hardened by the 
cyanide The part of the wrench 
attachments is provided with a split screw made from 
spring steel, which provides the necessary friction to 
hold the different parts together while in use. The 
tool box is strongly made of wood. 


stronger 


cross Dar 
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Fluorspar in Japan 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Fluorspar is produced in 
small quantities in Ise province and also at Hotatsusan 
province, Japan, Acting Commercial Attache Halleck 
A. Butts, Tokyo, says in a report to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, but the domestic 
product is of such poor quality that the greater part of 
the demand is supplied from foreign sources. The prin- 
cipal sources of supply are Korea, Manchuria and 
South China. So far as it was possible to ascertain, 
none is imported from the United States. 

The total amount of fluorspar used in the Japanese 
steel industry during 1920 amounted to 285 metric tons. 

The present open-hearth capacity of Japanese steel 
works is given as 2471 tons. There are 105 furnaces. 

Because of the small amount imported, fluorspar is 
not listed separately in any of the Japanese trade sta- 
tistics, the report says, nor has it been possible to se- 
cure this information in any other way. 
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It is pointed out that there do not seem 
couraging prospects for the importation of th 
can product. The Japanese steel industry, 
plained, is not in a flourishing condition, and 
tion will be still further depressed by the put 
operation of provisions of the Washington 
relating to limitation of armaments. In addit 
stated, American producers will have to meet 
petition of nearby producers who are much n 
orably situated with regard to transportation 


Navy Yard Workers Laid Off 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—The effect of the « 
on the limitation of armaments became p1 
upon workers in Government navy yards last 
day, when, without previous notice, they claim: 
were “furloughed” without pay. The Washingt 
Yard dismissed 1350 employees and several 
others were “temporarily” laid off at the Phila 
Norfolk, and Mare Island, Cal., yards, while 
Ordnance plant at South Charleston was ord 
Secretary of the Navy Denby to close at onc 
lay off without pay, until June 30, all employe: 
those necessary to maintain and protect the pla 

The action of the Government has caused 
ferent unions representing the trades affects 
order to organize a campaign to have the Gove 
turn the navy yards over to the production 
time material as well as ordnance work being 
private plants. While 
being made in connection with this move, it is 
that it is considered impracticable and that it 
avail anything. 

It was stated that most of the steel for nava 
sels, which is to be scrapped under the provisions 
the conference on the limitation of armaments, has be 
shipped, except the armor. But contracts for both ste« 
and armor, as well as electric power equipment, 
intended for the ships, have been held up and ultimate 
will be cancelled if the treaties are ratified. This wi 
be followed by work of making readjustments wit! 
private contracting firms. 


considerable demonst 


Tool to Prevent Clogging Metal Saw Teeth 


Much of the breakage of metal-saw teeth has be« 
caused by chips from the cut clogging the gull 
the teeth, putting strain on the teeth and ofte! 
ing them to crack and break. An automatic de\ 
intended to eliminate this trouble has been pla 


Prevent 
Metal 


Device te 
Breakage of 
Teeth 


Saw Caused 


by Chips Clogging 
the Gullets of the 


Teeth 





the market by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., P! 
phia. The tool shown is called the Disston ¢! 
mover. It consists of a special sprocket wheel, 
to fit any type of saw, and a stud to carry the 

If the saw teeth and gullets are free from 
the saw will cut easier and smoother, and on this 
it is claimed that a saw equipped with the new 
remover can be run faster and at a little heavier 
Chips from the cut often stick to the sides and 
of the saw teeth, scoring the work and resulting 
rough, uneven cut. In keeping all parts of th 
teeth free from chips the chip remover is said to P! 
duce a smoother, cleaner job. These difficulties 94" 
been particularly noticeable when cutting soft stock 
in the case of unusually large stock. 


\ 
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The European Steel Industry To-day 


American Engineer's Comparison with British and 


German Pre-War Conditions—Keen Interest 


in Plant Reconstruction 


N extended study of European steel conditions has 
just been completed by a prominent American 
blast furnace engineer. Last July, H. J. Freyn, 
lent Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago, left this coun- 
r a three-months’ business trip to England, Bel 

, Holland, Germany and other countries, with which 
to be combined a study of the general situation 
field was so large and the opportunities so diversi 
that the time was extended to seven months. Mr. 
returned last Sunday on the George Washington 
granted an interview in New York to a represen- 
e of THE IRON AGE. Only some of the more impor- 
facts which naturally were developed by such a 
igh contact with the iron and steel industries of 
countries are possible of reproduction here. Th« 
of the knowledge gained may be partly judged 
statement that Mr. Freyn talked, in many cases 
urs at a time, with about 300 different persons 
iron and steel industry in the various countries 
\mong the results of the business phase of the trip 
the establishing of two European branches or con- 
tions of this blast furnace engineering firm. A Brit 
ompany has been organized in London under the 
of Freyn, Brassert & Co., Ltd. In Germany con- 
ons have been established with the German com- 
Gutehoffnungs Hiitte, at Oberhausen. The for- 
branch will cover the British field while the Ger- 
connection will look after the interests of the Chi- 
ro company in continental European and other for 
countries. Not only will the adaptation of American 
furnace and other steel equipment to Europea) 
ce be a feature of this business but the introduc 
of the McKune open-hearth furnace will also be 
cated. The Chicago company recently secured the 
erican and foreign rights to this Canadian inven- 


commenting on the trip in general, Mr. Freyn 
1 that his outstanding impression is the “great 
iness and truly extraordinary hospitality with which 
received everywhere I went. I made the acquaint- 
f nearly 300 people engaged in the iron and steel 
istries of England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
ria and Czechoslovakia, all of whom showed me 
ist friendly consideration and facilitated my work 
eir kindly interest. I owe all these men a debt of 
gratitude which it is a pleasure and privilege to 


oes ” 
wwledge. 


Keen Interest in American Methods 


[he interest in American methods of making pig 
ind steel was everywhere an outstanding impres- 
f Mr. Freyn—due largely to the changed eco- 
and industrial conditions following the war. In 
nion post-war conditions in Europe are comparable 
those which existed in America even before the 
the general plane of living of the working classes 
een raised, labor is much more independent and 
ficient. The 48-hr., and in certain countries the 

week has been legally established. “I have met 
person who claims that these conditions are the 
iry result of the general upheaval caused by the 
1 that conditions will come back to the pre-war 
On the contrary, the conviction prevails that 
era is dawning, said Mr. Freyn, and that he who 
le to adjust himself to the new order cannot ex- 
survive, 
it half of Mr. Freyn’s journey was in England 
other half on the continent, particularly Ger- 
Business exigencies necessitated his going back 
rth a number of times from one country to an- 
o that unusual opportunities were afforded to 
the changes which took place from time to 
is insuring a more careful study of cenditions 


] : + " -- | 7; oY 1 } ] 
and not making it necessary to generaiize and possibdiy 


‘reate wrong impressions, as is often done by some 


newspaper and magazine writers. 


Conditions in the British Industry 


After describing the prostration of the British steel 


ndustry in July and later when the price of coke and 


or was so high that economic production was impos 
le and when continental iron was being sold, f.o.b. 


\ntwerp, at prices several pounds sterling below the 
st of production in English blast furnaces, Mr. Freyn 
said that conditions gradually improved so that some 
furnaces which had been damped down as long as nine 
months, were again blown in until, at the time of his 
leaving England early in February, perhaps 25 per cent 
of the furnaces were in operation. Everywhere he was 
told that the British industry was in a distressed condi- 
tion which must continue until the greatly increased 
cost of raw materials and labor as well as the high 
taxes and transportation charges are removed. 

Much has been accomplished in the last few months 
in revising wages downward, but Mr. Freyn was told 
that no steel plant in Great Britain is able to-day to 
produce at a profit, for iron and steel products are being 


sold in small volume only and at prices considerably 
below cost of production, entailing great financial losses 
which must be covered by reserve funds accumulated 


luring war prospe rity. 
The Wage Situation in England 


“Several British plants are being operated in only 
one or two departments a few days each week,” said 
Mr. Freyn, “for the following reasons: The manage- 
ments desire to keep their workmen in food and shelter 
without abandoning them to the demoralizing effects 
of becoming recipients of the government unemploy- 
ment dole. This is a commendable altruistic viewpoint, 
not dictated by law—as is the case in Germany—but is 
entirely voluntary. It is thus possible to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity provided by wage agree 
ments with the unions to bring down wages to a reason- 
able level compatible with the general deflation which 
has been under way for some time. Wages are paid 
on a sliding scale based on the ascertained price of cer- 
tain steel products; when sales are made below manu- 
facturing costs, a readjustment of wages takes place 
and it is greatly to the credit of the British workmen 
and to the spirit of fairness, justice and honesty that 
these reductions are being made almost without oppo- 
sition.” 

That a further curtailment of wages alone will be 
entirely insufficient to reduce costs to a level where 
competition will be possible at present world market 
prices is best shown, pointed out Mr. Freyn, by the 
statement of one prominent producer that he could not 
manufacture at a profit even though the entire labor 
costs in his plant were eliminated. Hence the cry for 
a quick lowering of taxes and for a radical cut in 
freight charges which, before the recent small reduc- 
tion, were said to be three times as high as in the 
United States. 


Future of British Steel Industry 


Mr. Freyn, after stating that it was the consensus 
of opinion that no lasting improvement in the British 
iron and steel industry can be expected as long as the 
rate of exchange on continental countries, particularly 
Germany, remains as unstable and vacillating as it is, 
said that he heard much speculation concerning the 
future. There are those who take an extremely pessi- 
mistic view of the outlook. Ultimate prosperity is ex- 
pected, however, though it may be some time in coming. 
Pointing out that England has wonderful coal and ore 
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resources and an energetic and fair-minded people with 
the training and experience of centuries, Mr. Freyn 
feels that this last asset cannot be over-rated. “It is 
this political and industrial high level which she has 
attained that accounts for her success in the past,” 
said Mr. Freyn. “This will undoubtedly be duplicated 
in the future because the aftermath of the war has be- 
gun to break down the one factor which enlightened 
lishmen themselves have pointed out to me as a 
serious handicap, i.e. conservatism. There are signs on 
every hand to prove this assertion; they can be found 
in every day business and social life as well as in the 
more specialized field of the iron and steel industry. 
The British iron and steel master knows exactly where 
the shoe pinches and it is superfluous to point out to 
him that some of his plants and especially his blast 
furnaces are obsolete and inefficient. Plans for recon- 






struction and modernization are being made everywhere 


and lack of the necessary capital is the only reason 
why they are not being carried out. The English steel 
maker has quickly recognized that a revolutionary 
change has taken place in economic conditions. I think 
that no country needs reconstruction of plant as ur- 
gently as England. Many existing old hand-filled 
blast furnaces, some of which date back scores of 
years and which produce such very small daily tonnages 
even on rich ores and good coke must either be aban- 
doned or remodeled. The tendency in England, as well 
as on the continent for that matter, must henceforth 
be in the direction of larger producing units and the 
elimination of labor wherever possible.” 

German Industry Busy 

The German steel industry is very busy, said Mr. 
Freyn, and many changes are apparent. Plants are 
working day and night on three 8-hr. shifts. It is 
noticeable that there is small difference in the wages 
between skilled and unskilled labor which is true of 
all countries except England, where compensation is 
on a tonnage basis. 

One of the most interesting developments, said Mr. 
Freyn, is the “Warmewirtscaft” at Diisseldorf which is 
an organization engaged in studying fuel economy from 
every angle. It serves 250 plants and some remarkable 
results have been attained. Each plant has a heat de- 
partment or “Warmestelle” and in one case an expendi- 
ture of 10,000,000 marks resulted in the saving of 40,- 
000000 marks. Electric locomotives in plants and 
waste heat boilers are more numerous and even-gas en- 
gines have waste heat boilers installed. 

In blast furnaces, Germany is using less and less 
minette ore, but is smelting larger quantities of Swedish 
ore, which is now being crushed in Sweden. This has 
resulted in a larger output, one German furnace having 
averaged 700 tons per day and one or two days made as 
high as 811 and 844 tons, the scrap charge being only 
12 per cent. In reply to a question, Mr. Freyn said 
that German steel practice was turning gradually more 
to open-hearth as compared with basic Bessemer. 

In gas producers, Mr. Freyn reported that the rotary 
kiln was being largely used—a kiln developed during 
the war to make lubricating oil from tar, based on the 
principle of the low temperature distillation of coal. 
There have also been developed 4-cylinder gas engines, 
having a gas cylinder diameter of 59 in. and 6000 hp. 

Electric Cleaning of Furnace Gas 

Much interest has developed in both England and 
Germany in the cleaning of blast furnace gas by elec- 
tric precipitation. Wet washing in Germany is, how- 
ever, widely used, particularly where there is plenty 
of water; the Dorr thickener also excited much interest. 
Mr. Freyn said that a new German electric precipita- 
tion process was mentioned which had a velocity of 13 
ft. of gas per second and which was small in size, but 
details were not available. German regulation of gas 
pressure has also been widely developed so that con- 
stant pressure can be depended upon and the study of 
powdered coal for metallurgical purposes was being 
carefully pursued, so poor is Germany in good coal. 
Mr. Freyn reported also the development of a boiler 


which efficiently burns brown coal containing 50 per 


cent of moisture. 


February 16, 


Everywhere great interest, both in Germar 
England, was awakened in the claims for the M 
furnace of greater steel production at a lower , 

As an instance of the present state of acti 
Germany, Mr. Freyn reported the case of an int: 
with one German manager at 10:15 p. m., and a 
fact that 2000 Germans attended the Novembe: 
ing of the German Iron and Steel Institute at | 
dorf, where he witnessed unusual enthusiasm. 
cially, however, Germany is a house of cards 
collapse is expected sooner or later.” 

Asked as to whether coke-oven gas and ta) 
being used extensively on British or German 
hearth furnaces, Mr. Freyn replied that this p 
was the exception. But he was emphatic in the o 
that American by-product coke practice is far 
of even German methods. In too many cases 
countries, such plants are located at the collier 
stead of at steel plants and the results are not 
parable to those in this country. More regula) 
operation and uniformity in materials are necessa} 
said. The heavy construction of German blast 
naces, their complicated machinery and large or 
were a striking impression, as contrasted with 
simpler construction and mechanism of our 
American furnaces. 


Holland’s American Blast Furnaces 


Holland will have a modern American blast fu 
plant in the near future, said Mr. Freyn. His « 
pany is building two blast furnaces at Ijmujden, 
Haarlem, Holland, on the coast, one of 250 tons d: 
capacity and the other of 300 tons. The first will 
ready late this year. The name of the Dutch compa 
is Koninglijke Nederlandschke Hoogovens en Staa 
fabriken, with offices at the Hague. The total cost of 
the plant will be between $7,000,000 and $8,000.000, 
Imported ores are to be used but fair coking coals from 
the Limburg province will be coked in the company’s 
own coke-ovens. The pig iron will be exported. 


The Belgian and Czechoslovakian Industries 


The situation in Czechoslovakia was described by 
Mr. Freyn as at present hopeless. The industry th 
consists of about 80 per cent of that of the for 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the population of t 
new country is only 13,000,000 against 40,000,000, fo 
the whole steel industry before the war. With a 
per cent tax on coke and with a labor element radically 
inclined, very little could be expected, although the 
dustry is now busier because orders which Germa! 
mills cannot take are going to Czechoslovakia. 

The Belgian industry was not regarded as prospe! 
ous or on a sound basis, according to Mr. Freyn. T! 
attitude of labor is a deterrent factor. It is less efli- 
cient than in the other countries and is prone to ta 
advantage of the government unemployment compen- 
sation and even migrate to France to spend it. Plants 
generally are not operating as in other countries. I! 
Germany labor is really better off than before the W 
and although the cost of living may be 25 per cent 
higher than in 1914, wages are perhaps 30 per cen 
higher. But in all those countries it is the midd! 
that is suffering, even to the point of actual destitut 
in many instances, labor being much better off. 


Consolidations of British and of German Companies 


Consolidation of interests in Germany and 
land is a marked tendency, said Mr. Freyn. In G 
combinations are now becoming horizontal in 
vertical in the steel industry and in England 
ownership and the close control of directors ar 
ally to disappear in his opinion. 

That there is a thorough change in the E 
viewpoint of steel-making operations and co! 
and that there is a broad opportunity for an} 
suggest the application of new ideas to pres 
esses, Mr. Freyn is enthusiastically convinced; 
the transference of an American blast furnac 
to Europe will solve their problems but the ada 
of some of our principles to their problems 
eagerly and respectfully listened to and even soug 
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| Corporations Unfilled Orders Declined 
in January 


unfilled business on the books of the United 
Steel Corporation as of Jan. 31, last, amounted 
678 tons, or 26,736 tons less than reported on 
‘ks, Dee. 31, 1921. In December, the unfilled 
increased 17,872 tons; in November and Octo- 
reased 35,287 and 273,841 tons, respectively, and 
tember increased 28,744 tons, while from August, 
August, 1921, there was a decrease each suc- 
month. A year ago the unfilled business 
d to 7,573,164 tons, or 3,331,486 tons more 
the books Jan. 31, last. The monthly unfilled 
since January, 1920, compares as follows: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
eee .» 4,241,678 7,573,164 9,285,441 6,684,268 
6,933,867 9.502.081 6.010.787 
6,284,765 9,892.07 ».430 2 
9,845,224 10,359,747 4,800,685 
>,.482,487 10,940,465 1.282.310 
5,117,868 10,978,817 4,892,855 
4,830,324 11,118,468 »,978,661 
4,531,926 10,805,038 6,1 
4,560,670 10,374,804 6.: 
$380,839 9,836,852 6 
ee ek oes 542 9,021, 481 is 


368414 8,148,12 
largest total of unfilled orders was on April : 
vhen it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was on 
1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


Chicago Industrial Engineers Meet 


Chicago chapter of the Society of Industrial 
ers held the second meeting of a series of eight 
“Stabilization of Industry” at the Auditorium 
Chicago, Tuesday evening, Feb. 14. Discussion 
; session was confined to “The Wastes of Uneven 
ction.” F. G. Becker, general manager, Hubbard 
Foundry Co., Chicago, acted as chairman, while 
speakers on the program included C. E. Knoeppel, 
ident C. E. Knoeppel & Co., Inc., industrial en- 
New York, and H. S. Gilbertson, secretary mar- 
mmittee, Chicago Federation of Clothing Manu- 
rers. The third meeting of the series will be 
1 at the same place on March 14, and the subject of 
ission will be “Effects of Modern Sales and Adver- 
g Methods Upon Stabilization.” 


Boiler Makers Meeting 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 13.—The winter meeting of the 
an Boiler Manufacturers Association, held here 
in the assembly room of Fort Pitt Hotel, brought 
er more than two-thirds of the membership of 
ganization. The program as outlined in THE 

N AGE, Feb. 9, was carried out in full and there 

* brief talk near the conclusion of the session 
1 J. Champion, president Champion Rivet Co., 
1, on the materials situation. A. G. Pratt, 
; & Wilcox Co., New York, president of the as- 
n, presided. Members were asked to send in 
tions as to the place of the spring meeting. 


New Ruling in Cost-Re — Case 


"WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Justice Bai of the Su- 
urt of the District of Columbia, last week an- 

that a date will be set for argument upon the 
attorneys representing the Claire Furnace 
ther iron and steel makers to strike out the 
inswer of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
st reporting case. The other motion of at- 
for the plaintiff to strike out parts of the 
inswer was overruled “without prejudice to 
f the plaintiff on the further hearing on the 
ion to raise objections to matters not prop- 


d.” 
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were issued in Chicago in January for 457 
fronting 14,968 ft. and involving a cost of 

as against 166 structures for the same 
year, involving a frontage of 6,215 ft., and 
$4,119,000. Thus there was an incre ase of 
ngs, 8,753 ft. of frontage and $3,872,650. 





BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Steel Exports Again Increased in December 
Imports Declining—Year’s Total Small 


The upward swing in British steel exports, which 
has characterized recent months, was continued in 
December, according to official data just made public. 
The total was 211,314 gross tons; excluding iron ore 
and including scrap. This compares with 202,059 tons 
in November and is second only to January, 1921, with 
233,114 tons A year ago, or in December, 1920, the 
exports were 191,057 tons. 

The total exports for last year were 1,738,616 tons, 
or less than the 1920 exports by 1,557,231 tons. In 
1919 these exports were 2,262,232 tons. 

Iron and steel imports in December were 132,463 
tons and the total for the year was 1,852,808 tons, 
which compares with 1,543,299 tons in 1920. The 
December imports have gradually declined from the 
peak of 229,391 tons in September. The following 
table shows comparative data: 


British Stee Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 

Exports Imports 
Average per month first quarter, 1921 183,373 186,040 
Average per month second quarter, 1921 109.670 96 320 
Average per month third quarter, 1921 93,804 160,727 
Average per montl fourth quarter, 1921 191.685 168,687 
October, 1921 161,683 189,536 
November, 192 ; , 202,059 184,064 
December, 192 211,314 132,463 
Average per month, 1919 ‘ 188,519 0,801 
Average per nth 1920 274,881 128 coe 
Average per month, 1921 144,585 152,734 
Average per month, 1913 $20,757 195.264 


The trend of some of the principal exports is shown 
by the following data: 


Principal British E rports, Gross Tons 


Average per Month —December 

1913 1920 1920 1921 
Pit WOR? swede 78,771 38,505 15,549 12,25 
Steel rails .... $1,676 11,213 10,827 27,829 
Steel plates 11,162 16,571 16,701 4,953 
Galvanized sheets 63,506 34,244 15,694 45,086 
Steel bars : 20,921 30,322 19,780 10,863 
Tin plates sie $1,208 29,418 20,910 30 25 
Black plates ‘ 5,679 3.026 1,744 2,836 
Steel sheets 1.717 7,933 


Exports of steel rails, galvanized sheets and tin 
plates have shown the most marked recovery in the 
above products. 

Imports of pig iron in December were 54,767 tons 
and for the year they were 255,030 tons against only 
152,461 tons in 1920. These have been a feature of the 
1921 imports. 

Iron ore imports in December were 144,669 tons 
against 528,628 tons in December, 1920. The year’s 
total was only 1,887,574 tons as compared with 6,449,551 
tons in 1920. Last year’s imports were the smallest 
in many years. 

Manganese ore imports for 1921 were small at 
172,856 tons or the lowest in over 10 years. In 1920 
they were 452,612 tons. 


Ore Rates Hearing 


Hearings on upper lake ore rates before an ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
resumed at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, in the 
near future, March 6, being the date tentatively set 
for the first day’s session. These hearings were in- 
terrupted owing to the necessity of the railroad wit- 
nesses to appear before the commission at Washington 
during January and February. The taking of testi- 
mony has proceeded to the point where practically all 
that remains is the offering of rebuttal by the shippers. 


The first open meeting and informal dinner of the 
recently organized Pittsburgh Chapter of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers will be held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Friday evening, Feb. 17. C. E. 
Knoeppel, president, C. E. Knoeppel & Co., Inc., will be 
the speaker, his subject being Waste or Wages— 
Which?” 
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HOBBING SPROCKET TEETH 


New Universal Hob Replaces Sets of Cutters 
Formerly Used—Problems Met in Hobbing 
Sprocket Teeth 


BY G. M. BARTLETT* 

HE principle of generating the teeth of interchange- 

able involute gears by reference to a rack with 
straight-sided teeth is well known, and the application 
of this principle to the hobbing of such teeth is also 
well established. Sprocket teeth, however, are still cut 
almost entirely by the ordinary rotary cutter, it being 
generally supposed that the range of teeth which could 
be correctly cut by a single hob is necessarily limited, 
and that a large number of expensive hobs would be 
required to properly equip a shop for sprocket cutting 
by this means. 

A set of hobs each of which is capable of cutting 
any number of sprocket teeth of a given pitch and 
roller diameter has been developed by the engineering 
department of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indian- 
One of these hobs is shown in Fig. 1. They 
effect a considerable saving in cutter equipment where- 
ever hobbing machines are in use, since a single hoo 
will do the work that has hitherto required a set of 
from six to nine cutters. There is also a further sav- 
ing due to the greater rapidity with which an entir« 
sprocket can be cut on a hobbing machine, and a still 
further advantage due to the assurance cf accurate 
indexing which is characteristic of such machines. 

The hobs are designed to cut teeth in 
‘conformity with the specifications for the new Ameri- 
can standard tooth form which has been approved by 
the principal manufacturers of roller transmission 
chains in the United States, and by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, 


1 
apolis. 


sprocket 


the American Society of Mechanical 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


Fies, 2, 3 and 4 Show Effect of Making the 


Engineers and the American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation. This tooth form is peculiarly adapted to the 
hobbing method, since it neither requires a constant 
“space angle,” as in the British system, nor a constant 
tooth angle as in some systems in use in this country. 
Its space angle gradually decreases as the number of 
teeth increases, and its tooth angle, and hence its pres- 
sure angle, gradually increases. The generating action 
of a hob tends to produce these same changes, although 
not at the same rate. 

The hobbing of sprocket teeth and of gear teeth 
presents problems which differ in several respects. With 
spur gears the circular pitch is constant for all num- 
bers of teeth, but with sprockets the circular pitch de- 
creases as the number of teeth increases. The curva- 
ture of the teeth of spur gears becomes sharper as we 
approach the base circle. With sprockets it is desirable 
to increase the radius of curvature as we approach the 
lower, or acting part of the tooth, and finally to change 
the curve from convex to concave. The pitch of the 
hob for spur gears is always equal to the circular pitch 
of the wheel, while with sprockets it is greater than 
the circular pitch of the sprocket for all over a certain 


*Chief engineer Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
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number of teeth, and is less than the circular ; 
the sprocket for all under that number. The in 
circle which rolls upon the theoretical pitch li 
rack is sometimes larger and sometimes sma] 
the pitch circle of the sprocket. 

The effect of making the pitch of the h 
less or greater than the circular pitch of the 
is shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. In all three ca 
same hob was used, and the pitch of the sprock 
altered by changing the diameter of the pitch 
rigs. 3 and 4 show that if the hob pitch is k 
the circular pitch of the sprocket the tooth cury 
to be more convex, the angle of the tooth space t 
be greater, and the teeth are more pointed at the 





Universal Hob for Cutting Sprocket Teet! 





Fig. 4 
Either Less or Greater Than the Circular Pitch of the Sp 


while if the hob pitch is greater than the circular pitca 
of the sprocket, the reverse conditions are true. 

Where the hob pitch is properly determined and t! 
tooth contour properly designed, the entire rangé 
tooth numbers from size to infinity can be cut without 
varying from the prescribed shape as much 
various teeth do within the range of any one 
cutter of the ordinary type. 

Hobs made to cut sprocket teeth of the Ame! 
standard tooth form were supplied by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., the Illinois Too! 
Works Co., Chicago., and the Union Twist Drill ‘ 
Athol, Mass. 


W. C. and Arthur A. Schrage and Clyde P. Crane, 
of Detroit, have organized the Crane-Schrage >‘ 
Co., of Detroit, to sell cold-finished steel products 
that territory. R. L. Linder will be associated W! 
the company as sales representative. All were /0M5 
identified with the Pittsburgh Shafting Co. 


as tne 


The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co 
pair shops in Pottsville, Pa., will be operated five days 
a week instead of four, it has been announced »y °™ 
cials. 











(‘ollection of Price Information Is Legal 


Correspondence Between Secretaries Hoover and Daugherty 


Results in Pronouncement as to Activities of 


Trade Associations 


\SHINGTON, Feb. 15.—As a result of prolonged 
ration of activities of trade associations as af- 
by the recent so-called Hardwood decisioa by 
preme Court, it has been decided not to issue a 
statement but to publish the correspondence 
1 Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Attorney 
Daugherty. 
retary Hoover, in a long letter dated Feb. 3 
to Attorney General Daugherty, discussing trade 
itions in a general way and expressing the 
very earnestly that trade associations can have 
il form of organization and be extremely useful. 
it making any reference to the Supreme Court 
n, Secretary Hoover expressed a desire for in- 
expressions as to the following activities on 
art of trade associations and 
n neither the form of the association nor the 
ty, which appear perfectly fair and lawful on 
irface, is used to hide or conceal some contract, 
ation, conspiracy, agreement, or understanding, 
rr otherwise, on the part of the association, the 
rship, or any part thereof to actualy restrain 
or otherwise violate the Sherman act: 


1 


their members 
‘ 
4 


Secretary Hoover’s Questions 


) May a trade association provide for its members 
tandard or uniform system of cost accounting and 
mmend its use, provided that the costs so arrived 
'y the uniform method are not furnished by the 
ers to each other or by the members to the asso- 
m and by the latter to the individual members? 

)} May a trade association advocate and provide 
iniformity in the use of trade phrases and trade 
by its respective members for the purpose of enda- 
nfusion in trade expressions and for harmony of 
iction as to the meaning of trade phrases, names, 
erms? 

) May a trade association, in co-operation with 

ers, advocate and provide for the standard- 
if quality and grades of product of such mem- 
) the end that the buying public may know what 
receive when a particular grade or quality is 
and may such association, after standardiz- 
ity and grade, provide standard form of con- 
the purpose of correctly designating the 

ls of quality and grades of product; and may 
ardize technical and scientific terms, its proc- 
production, and its machinery; and may the 
tion co-operate with its members in determining 
for the elimination of wasteful processes in pro- 
and distribution and for the raising of ethical 
ls in trade for the prevention of dishonest prac- 


May a trade association collect credit informa- 
to the financial responsibility, business reputa- 
standing of those using the products of the 
and may the association furnish such infor- 
individual members upon request therefor, 
such information is not used by the associa- 
members for the purpose of unlawfully es- 
so-called “blacklists.” 
lay a trade association arrange for the han- 
he insurance of its members, including fire, 
indemnity, or group insurance. In other 
the members of an industry, through the 
a trade association, arrange for or place all 
irance of the members? 


Co-operative Advertising 
a trade association, in co-operation with 
’, engage in co-operative advertising for the 


of trade of the members of that association 
the particular industry; and may the asso- 


ciation engage in such form of promotion by furnishing 
trade trade-marks for the use of 
its individual members? 

(7) May a trade association, for and in behalf of 
its members, engage in the promotion of welfare work 
in the plants or organizations of its members, which 
welfare work includes sick benefits and unemployment 
insurance for employees, uniform arrangements for 
apprenticeship in trade education, the prevention of 
accident and the establishment of an employment de- 
partment or bureau for co-operation with employees? 

(8) May a trade association, in co-operation with 
its members and acting for and in behalf of its mem- 
bers, handle all legislative questions that may affect 
the particular industry, regarding factories, trades, 
tariff, taxes, transportation, employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, as well as the handling of 
rate litigation and railroad transportation questions? 

(9) May a trade association, in co-operation with 
its members and acting for and in their behalf under- 
take the promotion of closer relations between the par 
ticular industry and the Federal and the State depart- 
ments of Government which may have administration 
of laws affecting the particular industry in any form? 

(10)-A. May a trade association collect statistics 
from each member showing his volume of production, 
his capacity to produce, the wages paid, the consump- 
tion of his product in domestic or foreign trade, and 
his distribution thereof, specifying the volume of dis- 
tribution by districts, together with his stock, whole- 
sale or retail? 

B. And may such trade association, on receipt of the 
individual reports of each member, compile the infor- 
mation in each report into a consolidated statement 
which shows the total volume of production of the mem- 
bership, its capacity to produce by districts. of produc- 
tion, which, in some instances, include a state or less 
area, the wages by districts of production, the consump- 
tion in foreign or domestic trade by districts, the vol- 
ume of distribution by districts, and the stocks on hand, 
wholesale and retail, by districts? 


labels, designs, and 


Filing with Secretary of Commerce 


C. And if, after compiling the information as afore- 
said, the information received from the members as 
well as the combined information is not given by the 
association to any person, may it then file the 
combined statement with the Secretary of Commerce 
for distribution by him to the members of the associa- 
tion through the public press or otherwise and to the 
public generally and to all persons who may be in any 
way interested in the product of the industry, it being 
understood that the individual reports for the members 
should cover either weekly, monthly, quarterly, or 
longer periods as may be deemed desirable by the mem- 
bers, and, when a period is adopted, the report for each 
member shall cover that period, and the combined re- 
port shall be for that period? 

(11)-A. May a trade association, at the time it col- 
lects the production and distribution statistics above 
outlined, at the same time have its members report the 
prices they have received for the products they have 
sold during the period taken, specifying the volume of 
each grade, brand, size, style, or quality, as the case 
may be, and the price received for the volume so sold 
in each of the respective districts where the product 
is sold? 

B. And may the association, without making known 
to any person the individual price reports of any mem- 
ber, consolidate all of the reports into one, and show 
the average price received for the total volume of each, 
grade, brand, size, style, or quality, as the case may 
be, distributed in each district covered by the distribu- 
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tion statistics for the period covered by each individual 
report? 
General Distribution 


C. And may the association, after making such 
compilation, send the compiled report as to average 
price, as aforesaid, to the Secretary of Commerce, to 
be by him distributed to the public and to any or all 
persons who may be interested in the particular indus- 
try making the reports. 

In conclusion, Secretary Hoover said: 

“In order to avoid repeating this question in connec- 
tion with each one of the activities outlined in the 
eleven preceding may trade associations 
engage in any or all of the activities named without 
violating the law, provided the organization and the 
activity engaged in are not for the purpose of hiding 
or concealing some agreement, contract, etc., to actually 
restrain trade or otherwise violate the anti-trust laws? 

“As stated in the beginning, I do not ask you to 
express your views in a formal opinion, but it is my 
hope that you may see your way clear to give me the 
advice that will enable me to adopt the proper adminis- 
trative action in undertaking the duties imposed upon 
the Secretary of Commerce by the organic act creating 
the department. It is unnecessary for me to say that 
the general, unsettled condition regarding the proper 
provinces of trade associations justifies as early a reply 
to these inquiries as your other numerous official duties 
will permit.” 


questions, 


Attorney General’s Reply 


Attorney General Daugherty’s reply is as follows: 
Feb. 8, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

Your communication of the 3rd instant relating to 
the practices in which trade association may lawfully 
engage was received. I recognize the force of your 
able discussion of the subject, and after careful con- 
sideration of the several activities which you suggest 
can be exercised lawfully, I beg to say: 

With reference to the first paragraph, there is no 
apparent objection to a standard system of cost ac- 
counting, but I think associations should be warned to 
guard against uniform cost as to any item of expense. 
For illustration, a strong effort has been made by some 
lumber associations to take as a basis for estimating 
costs of production a uniform charge for stumpage. 
Of course the cost of the timber in the tree to the dif- 
ferent manufacturers who own their timber in the 
woods greatly varies; and as to each it should be 
charged at its actual cost. It is as clearly a violation 
of the law to agree upon the cost of an item that con- 
stitutes a substantial part of the total cost price when 
its cost actually varies, as to agree upon the sales price, 
because the sales price is substantially affected by such 
agreement. It has been ascertained that the members 
of one association go so far as to fix a uniform cost 
price, leaving to each member to determine what per 
cent profit he will add, thus eliminating entirely com- 
petition in so far as affected by the cost of production. 

Furthermore, I have serious doubts about the ad- 
visability of the latter part of the sixth paragraph. I 
can see no objection to co-operative advertising de- 
signed to extend the markets of the particular article 
produced or handled by the members of an association, 
but when the several producers or dealers use uniform 
trade labels, designs and trademarks it seems to me the 
inevitable result would be a_ uniformity of price. 
Where two competing articles are advertised in pre- 
cisely the same way and bear exactly the same label 
or trademark, it certainly would be difficult for one to 
be sold at a higher price than the other, although its 
quality may be superior. In a way this is illustrated in 
the cement industry. There a standard of quality has 
been adopted. That is, it is necessary for all cement 
to comply with a certain standard, but in practice no 
manufacturer undertakes to make, or at least no one 
advertises that he does make, a grade of cement supe- 
rior to that standard. The result is that there is no 
competition in the sale of cement so far as quality is 
concerned. It seems to me therefore that it would be 
well to eliminate the latter clause in paragraph six, 
to wit, “and may the association engage in such form 
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of promotion by furnishing trade labels, desig: 
trade-marks for the use of its individual mem) 

I can now see nothing illegal in the exercise 
other activities mentioned, provided always that 
ever is done is not used as a scheme or device to 
production or enhance prices, and does not h 
effect of suppressing competition. It is imposs 
determine in advance just what the effect of 
when put into actual operation may be. This 
cially true with reference to trade associations, 
members are vitally interested in advancing or, a 
term it, stabilizing prices, and who through the n 
of the associations are brought into personal 
with each other. Therefore the expression of th: 
that the things enumerated by you, with the exce; 
stated, may be done lawfully is only tentative; 
in the actual practice of any of them it shall d 
that competition is suppressed or prices are mate: 
enhanced, this department must treat such a pra 
as it treats any other one which is violative of the 
trust act. Yours sincerely, 

H. M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney Genera! 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, W 
ington. 


Secretary Hoover’s Second Letter 


The last letter of the 
Hoover and is as follows: 


series is from Secretary 
Feb. 9, 19 
My dear Mr. Attorney General: 

I have your letter of the eighth instant, in reply to: 
letter to you of Feb. 3, 1922, in which I made 
inquiry as to the legality of certain activities of trade 
enumerated in 11 questions. It is very pleas- 
ing to me to note that our views regarding these matters 
are in such close harmony. 

Your observations regarding the last clause in question 
(6) in my letter are wholly sound, based on the language 
of that clause. It was not, however, my idea that 
constituent member of a trade association would use a com- 
munity trade-mark on his product, i. e., the same trade-mark 
that was used by every other member of the association 
and, therefore, the last clause in that question was unhappily 
worded. The question really relates to trade promotion 
through co-operative advertising, in which certain trade 
slogans are used, such as, “Made in Grand Rapids,” which 
was adopted by the furniture manufacturers at that furni- 
ture center. yenerally, activities covered in question (¢) 
are conducted by a trade association in a given local com- 
munity. An organization at Chicago advertises for its ent 


informa 


associations 


each 


membership, which includes every line of commer 
endeavor in Chicago, that the city is the great centra 
market. It is co-operative advertising of this class that 


tends to promote trade extension in given lines or collect 1 
lines of industry. Certain of the trade associations, however 
do devise trade-marks, not for use by all members, but 
for individual members. It is a well-known fact that whet 
some manufacturer or producer is fortunate enoug! 
select a trade-mark that appeals to the public, it be 
great aid in selling his commodity and, as a result 
well advertised until it becomes a household word Or} 
producers or manufacturers of the same kind of an 
in order to take advantage of this situation, will devise 4 
trade-name or trade-mark as near to that of the succes 
competitor os he thinks he ean go and sti'l 
under the trade-mark or unfair competition 
activities of a trade association regarding trad 
which I referred in my letter of the third relat: 
straightening out of instances of unfair compel 
between the members, by under 
design trade-marks for the individual members of | s 
ciation making the same product, that would abso! 
vent confusion on the part of the public as to thé 
or manufacturer of the given article and, at the sa 
remove all claim of infringement or unfatr compet!! 
other words, the trade-mark activity referred to ™ 
of making the trade-marks of each individual me! 
tinctive instead of common. You may, thereforé 
the part of my question (6) referred to in your 
eliminated from the question, and that the qu ; 
really intended to cover the matters stated he! W 
this explanation, I feel sure you will agree with m¢ 
views on the matters presented are in complete a‘ 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of C 


law 
lay 


infringement as 


Honorable Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 
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BASING POINT HEARING 


© yamination of Witnesses by Federal Trade Com- 
mission Continues at Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 14.—At the the 
nd week of the Milwaukee hearing, the first of a 
of hearings scheduled to be held on the com- 
the Federal Trade Commission against the 
d States Steel Corporation, seeking the abolition 
the alleged Pittsburgh basing point practice, from 
to 14 witnesses remained to be called, indicating that 
rd week will be required to complete the Milwaukee 
ng before the commission moves on to Minneapolis 
the second of the series. 
[he monotony of the hearings was interrupted on 
lay, Feb. 11, when M. W. Torkelson, chief bridge 
neer Wisconsin State Highway Commission, and 
thur Peabody, state architect of Wisconsin, were 
ed as witnesses. Their testimony was introduced 
the reading into the record of the proceedings of a 
resolution adopted by the Wisconsin Legislature 
ts biennial session a year ago, seeking the abolition 
the Pittsburgh basing point practice and declaring 
effect that the State and people of Wisconsin were 
evented from receiving the benefits of the close 
ximity of this state to the vast iron ore deposits of 
Jorthern Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Northern 
Minnesota, by the alleged discriminatory effect of such 
ictice. 
Karl E. Steinhauer, attorney for the Federal Trade 
nmission, introduced the resolution and called the 
. State officials as witnesses, he said, to illustrate the 
titude of the public toward the alleged discriminatory 
actice. W. W. Corlett, general solicitor of the Steel 
Corporation, objected on the ground that public interest 
was not an issue in the present action, inasmuch as 
the commission itself had brought the complaint at the 
nstance of a certain group or groups of manufacturers 
whose interest has not been shown to be the public in- 
terest so far. The objection, however, was overruled 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner. 
Mr. Torkelson testified that he has been for 14 years 
State bridge engineer of Wisconsin. In the last seven 
irs, he said, 25,087 tons of steel have been consumed 
the construction of steel and highway 


close of 


iint of 


concrete 


Complaint of Columbia Steel Co. Dismissed 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—The Interstate 
imission has dismissed the complaint of the Colum- 
Steel Co. against the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
1, et. al., holding that rates on fire brick from trans- 
tinental groups A, D, E and J, to San Francisco, 
land, Emeryville, Pittsburgh and Anderson, Cal., 
within the description of California terminals, are 





Commerce 


induly prejudicial against the points named in 
parison with northeast terminals, although they 
higher and the mileage is about the same. The 


issal also applies to complaints of the Judson Mfg. 
and the Afterthought Copper Co. The commis- 
however, orders the transcontinental lines to re- 
eir rates so as to bring them into harmony with 
ised fourth section, forbidding rates at inter- 
points higher than rates at the more distant 
or no greater mileage. 


(s Against Carbon Steel Co. Discontinued 


suits, filed in United States district court, 
gh, naming the Carbon Steel Co. defendant, 


‘ontinued Feb. 9 after Judge Thomson signed 
smissing the bills of complaint. One suit was 
by the State of New Jersey to recover $38,- 

taxes, damages and court costs. The taxes, 
¢ to the bill, were imposed on the company for 
rs of 1893, 1894 and 1895, when the Carbon Steel 

1 corporation operating under the laws of New 

On April 4, 1913, in a suit of the State of 
rsey against the Carbon Steel Co., the New Jer- 
ipreme Court gave judgment in favor of the 
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bridges, while an estimate of the probable consump- 
tion in the next 20 years is 200,000 tons, based on the 
expectancy of the construction of 30,000 . highway 
bridges in the same period. 

Mr. Peabody, State architect, testified that 132: 
tons of steel have been consumed in the construction of 
State buildings in the past five years, and that similar 
work in the next four years as projected would require 
1495 tons. 

The testimony of Messrs. Torkelson and Peabody 
agreed on the point that all of this steel had been pur- 
chased by contracting companies, numerous officials of 
which have appeared as witnesses at this hearing, upon 
whose testimony written into the record they based a 
belief that public work cost the taxpayers of Wisconsin 
an excessive amount due to the alleged discriminatory 
effect of the Pittsburgh basing point. 

Testimony of other witnesses called during the past 
week developed approximately the same evidence as 
that of witnesses testifying during the first week of the 
hearing in Milwaukee. In a general way, witnesses 
invariably admitted that their invoices showed that ma- 
terial was billed to them f.o.b. Milwaukee, but they in- 
sisted that analysis of prices showed that the 
were made on a Pittsburgh base and freight from 
Pittsburgh to Milwaukee was added, regardless of the 
location of the mill from which the material was ac- 
tually shipped. THE IRON AGE usually was quoted as 
authority for quotations upon which fabricators based 
their contention that they paid a Pittsburgh base 
price. 

Witnesses examined during the past week included 
the following: Henry M. Merz, vice-president Mil- 
waukee Bridge Co.; Eugene W. Krueger, Worden- 
Allen Co.; W. D. Johnson, president Milwaukee Boiler 
Mfg. Co.; John F. Henry, president Milwaukee Struc- 
tural Steel Co.; C. E. Stone, Chain Belt Co.; O. E. 
Lindemann and A. T. Fish, of A. J. Lindemann-Hover- 
son Co. 

Witnesses who appeared Monday at the beginning 
of the third week of the hearing were: A. T. Fish of 
A. J. Lindemann-Hoverson Co., manufacturer of hot 
air furnaces, stovepipe and similar goods and Edwin 
D. Bartlett, secretary and H. H. Marvin, purchasing 
agent, Milwaukee Stamping Co. Their testimony was 
largely a reiteration of that by previous witnesses in 
these lines. 


sales 


State in the amount of $38,918.06, representing $12,000 
debt, $26,880 damages for detention of debt and $38.66 
court The company was later incorporated un- 
der the laws of West Virginia and the State of New 
Jersey attempted to collect the amount through the Fed- 
eral Court in Pittsburgh. The motion filed by the 
steel company, Jan. 20, 1919, asked that the bill be dis- 
missed, giving as reasons that the court had no juris- 
diction and that the bill on its face was bad for want 
of equity. The other suit was brought by the Church- 
ward International Steel Co., Wilmington, Del., alleg- 
ing that the Carbon Steel Co. infringed on a patent re- 
garding the self-hardening of alloy or iron and steel 
and alloyed steel. Both parties consented to the dis- 
missal of the suit. 


costs. 


Frick Coke Co. Exonerated 
UNIONTOWN, PA., Feb. 14.—Coroner’s jury investi- 
rating the death of 25 miners who lost their lives in 
the Gates mine disaster at the Gates plant of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company found that their deaths 
were accidental and resulted from a blown out shot, 
exonerating the Frick company. 


A new wire rod, wire and wire nail plant has been 
practically completed by the Minnesota Steel Co. at Du- 
luth. All the necessary buildings have been erected 
and most of the equipment has been installed, with 
the prospect that operations will commence by June 1. 
The plant will have a capacity of about 300 tons per 
day, or 100,000 tons per annum of various wire 
products. The output will be sold by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 
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Convevors for Painting and Baking 


Manual Handling Avoided in Finishing Bulky Sheet Metal 


Parts in a Cleveland Plant—Overhead Tramrail 


ee - 


and Suspended Racks Used 


CONVEYING system has recently been installed As the tramrail is suspended from the roof, 
in the plant of the E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleve- cial construction is required for supporting the h 
land, which is unique in that two operations, that carry the rails. The rack is moved lens 

] 
A 


ting the material that is being conveyed and later’ ona single tramrail track until iv reaches the Dp 


otter 9 ae a ae 


o 


in an oven, are performed while the work is department. Here a switch is provided at a 
onveyor. Conveying systems that include’ turn in the track. The rack, instead of mak 
he work through an oven for baking after right angle turn, passes from the switch o1 
ther coating is applied are not uncommon, double track tramrail with one of its carriers o1 
same conveying equipment in connection track and the position of the rack which h: 


ad 


~~ ee 
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Klevator Low: 
Parts Submer 
the Paint \ 


Elevator After Lifting Parts from Paint Vat Beyond are the dripping 
platform and loaded racks, the latter ready to go to the baking oven 


¢ 


at the extreme right 


with the painting operation is the development of in- 
creased usefulness for an overhead shop transportation 
system and means the reduction of production costs. 
The Hauserman company manufactures steel bins, 
shelving, partitions and kindred steel products that 
might come under the classification of shop furniture. lengthways in respect to the track becomes crossway* 
The work is painted after stamping, either in single The double track passes through a steel fra 
parts or after a certain amount of assembling. Some elevator shaft over a paint vat located in the fl or 
parts are given a second coat of paint after assembling short connecting section of the track is attached 
operations. Parts painted range in weight from a few l-ton electric hoist at the top of the elevator fra 
ounces to 80 lb. After the loaded rack is pushed on the track abov 
The conveying equipment consists of a tramrail paint tank a button is pressed and the hoist low 
system supplied by the Cleveland Crane & Engineering load into the paint, where it remains a few sec 
Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, equipped with this company’s Then the elevator automatically reverses its 
standard hand-operated carriers to which are attached raises the load to its former position. Then 
steel frame racks, each rack being suspended from two rier is pushed off the elevator and over the dripp! 
carriers. The racks are 80 in. long and 25 in. wide, pan located back of the elevator. The rack is | 
and are of a special design for handling the work which from the center of a bar that connects the 
is suspended on wire hooks from cross-bars on the riers so that the rack can be swung either wa} 
racks. giving it a 12-in. incline from one end to the othe! 
The tramrail system is 338 ft. long. It extends tilting position being desirable for dripping. A 
in a circuit around the plant from the sheet metal device is provided for holding the rack in th 
stamping department, through the painting department, position. . 
the drying oven and on into the assembling department. After dripping, the racks are pushed a sh 
From here the carriers and racks, after being unloaded, tance into the baking oven, which holds six racks 
complete their circuit back for reloading. time. Near the discharge end of the oven sw!! 
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1 similar to those in front of the paint vat and 
icks are switched back on to a single tramrail 
on which they move to the assembling depart- 

To prevent loss of heat, a door section or cover 
pended from hinges above the oven doors, filling 
ace from the tramrail track to the top of t 

When a carrier is pushed out of the oven t 

lift this cover, which falls back in place when 
rier is out of the way. 

company finds tl 
aving 50 per cent or more in labor costs, now 
with five men work that formerly required 10 
employees. With the old method of loading the 
y hand it took four or five men to carry the 
in and out of the oven. Then, owing to the time 
for loading and to the delays in waiting for the 
to cool sufficiently for the men to enter it, only 
or four lots were baked in the oven during the 
Now it is possible to bake nine or ten lots during 

lay. The usual maximum load is about 900 Ib., 
igh the conveyor has a l-ton capacity. It is 
ited that with the use of the tramrail parts that 


he 


1e€ 


1at with the tramrail system 


erly cost 35c. each to paint now are painted for 
l4e. and parts that cost 15c. to paint now are painted 
i 
_ . C oa 
Opposes Transportation Commissioner 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 14——The National Council of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its 


rack Arrange- 
charge Side of 
Illustrating the 
Carriers Leave 
The racks run 

ngles to the two 
extend through 
by means of 


on to a 


ngthwise posi- 
rail as it 


ng switched 
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meeting here last week went on record as being opposed 


at this time to the creation of an office of a Federal 


commissioner general of transportation and to the tak- 
ing of a referendum the question of compulsory 
adoption of the metric system in the United States. 
Regarding the former subject the council in a resolu- 
tion held that the time is inopportune for the establish- 


ng of a Government agency in charge of a commis- 
sloner genera ' transportation to present to the public 
interest in railroad questions. A recommendation by 
the Chamber’s railroad committee that such a proposal 
be submitted a referendum was disapproved by the 
council. The council, however, gave its endorsement to 
the recent action of Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 
appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


as the representative of the public 


Hog Island Surplus Steel to Be Sold 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Bids in writing for the pur- 
chase at private competitive sale of approximately 105,- 
000 net tons of fabricated steel at Hog Island, Pa., 
will be received by the United States Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, until noon, Feb. 15, at 
its office in the Navy Building, Washington. This is 
the last sizable lot of surplus steel the shipping 
board has to sell. The entire quantity of steel at Hog 
Island is physically separated by railroad tracks into 
seven lots, and may be sold either in its entirety or 
separately by lots as may appear most advantageous. 
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Duplex Valve Stem Milling Machine 


A duplex valve stem milling machine, designed pri- 
marily for the quantity slotting of valve stems, has 
been put on the market by the Dale Machinery Co., 
Chicago and New York. Slots up to %-in. wide by 
15-in. long may be milled in valve stems %-in. in 
diameter and smaller. By changing the work-holding 
vise, square, hexagonal and other shapes may be slot- 
ted and although designed for valve stems, the ma- 
chine can be adapted to slotting small parts for a wide 
range of purposes. 

In slotting valve stems it is usually the practice 
first to drill a hole and then to broach out to the desired 





Although Designed for Valve Stems, the Machine Can Be 
Used to Slot a Wide Range of Other Small Parts 


shape. The new duplex miller is intended to do this 
work in one instead of two operations and with greater 
speed. The work is held on a V-shaped vise as shown in 
the illustration, so that valve stems of any diameter 
within the capacity of the machine may be handled 
without using a different work-holder. The vise rests 
on a cross-slide which is operated by a connecting rod 
attached to a crank with an adjustable stroke. The 
erank is run from a pinion which engages a worm gear 
operated by pulley from a countershaft. A three-step 
cone pulley permits operation at three speeds. The 
length of the travel of the slide is controlled by ad- 
justing the throw of the connecting rod. 

The slots in the valve stems are milled out by tools 
working toward each other from opposite sides of 
the work slide. The tools are held in collets which 
are inserted in the ends of spindles, driven by pulley 
from the same countershaft which drives the gearing 
operating the work slide. The spindle carriages are 
driven in opposite directions by cams, the camshaft 
being operated by a rachet wheel. The rotation of the 
ratchet wheel is accomplished by a pawl driven by a 
crank on a shaft, which in turn is actuated by a cam 
mounted on the shaft operating the cross-slide con- 
necting rod. Thus the feed of the tools and the travel 
of the work slide are co-ordinated. At the conclusion of 
each revolution of the crank driving the cross-slide, 
the dog engaging the cam is released, thereby dis- 
engaging the pawl from the ratchet wheel and stop- 
ping the camshaft which controls the travel of the 
spindle carriages. 

Prior to starting the machine, the carriages are set 
by hand so that the tools barely fail to touch. When 
the mills are fed into the work by the cams, one car- 
riage is released before the other, one cam being of 

lightly different contour than the other. This arrange- 
nt prevents the mills from striking each other and 
he same time permits one tool to complete the cut. 
\ self-contained oil system is provided. The ma- 
chine is furnished with countershaft. 


me 


Pat Dwyer, associate editor, the Foundry, will be 
the speaker at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association at the General 
Forbes Hotel, Pittsburgh, Monday evening, Feb. 20. 


Feb. 4 marked the seventieth anniversary of the 
founding of LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, 
and Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Monolithic Roof for Mill Buildin: 


To push commercially a new monolithic roof 
and industrial buildings, H. E. Marks, former! 
dent of the National Steel Fabric Co., which wz 
over a few months ago by the Pittsburgh Stee! « 
previously vice-president and manager of sal 
H. H. Robertson Co. Pittsburgh, has opened 
the Empire building, Pittsburgh. 

The roofing system consists of steel T’s su 
on roof purlins, gypsum board panels, wire n 
inforcements and a cast-in-place gypsum or 
slab. Two sizes of T’s are used. The main T 
from purlin to purlin, spaced 2 ft. 8 in. apart 
small or auxiliary T’s are all 2 ft. 8 in. long a 
simply laid (not fastened) in the main T’s, to 
the ends of the gypsum board at 3-ft. intervals. A 
auxiliary T’s are laid, the standard sized 2 ft. 8 
3 ft. gypsum board panels are placed in position. 

a row of panels has been placed, the reinforcing { 
of proper width, and cut to the exact length 

roof, is laid over the T’s. The forms are then 

for the aggregate, which is poured into place, for 
with the wire fabric, a solid monolithic reinforced 
of which the gypsum board and T’s become an int: 
part. A light dead load, high load-bearing cap 
heat insulation value and a saving in steel in the tr 
and general construction are emphasized as advant 

























Hydraulic Clutch for Heavy Duty 


A hydraulic clutch intended to provide a mear 
applying automotive engine power to driven parts of 
the transmission with a smoothness of “tak« 
closely approximating that of the steam engine ha 
been placed on the market recently by the Williamso: 
Hydraulic Clutch Co. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. This is ac- 
complished through the use of oil as the power-absorb- 
ing agent. 

The clutch has few bearing surfaces and all such 
are flooded with lubricant. No small or fragile parts 
are subjected to load pressure. Any setting of the con- 
trol lever gives a constant reduction ratio through th 
clutch and there is effected a gradual absorption of en- 



































Hydraulic Clutch Attached to Minerva Engin¢ 
Dynamometer Shown at the Right 








gine power, avoiding a lowering of engine 1 
the same time, it is claimed, the power impu 
livered steadily and evenly to the gear-reduct 
rear axle and other driven members. There 1s 
for devices to prevent a too sudden grip; and 
said, is automatically impossible. From this 
inferred that the factor of power loss throu 
mission is materially reduced. 

The new clutch is said to have been thorou 
over a long period of time and to have prové 
ful in passenger-car, heavy motor-truck, fa 
and machine-tool service. 
















The Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Con! S 
ceived an order from the Ford Motor Car ‘ 
for 150,000 coils of wire. This order will re 
six weeks to complete, 
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Trade Association Activities 

The long-expected announcement to the 
policy of the Government in regard to trade asso- 
ciations has come in the form of correspondence 
between Secretary of Commerce Hoover and At- 
torney-General Daugherty. One of the causes 
for the delay was probably a desire not to seem 


as 


Pe em Re ee oe Ree ae —e 
~ 


to be over-officious or discourteous to the Supreme 


H 7 Court in interpreting one of its decisions. This 
isk e has been averted by not referring to the Hardwood 
|, aes decision or making the pronouncement formal, but 

J the declaration of opinion by the Attorney-Gen- 
| a 3 eral, answering the detailed questions of the Sec- 
i foe : retary of Commerce, will have much weight and 
| }aaee will go far toward clearing up prevailing uncer- 
4 iq tainties. 
it . i Little doubt could have existed as to the legal- 
‘- ity of many of the activities mentioned by Secre- 
ME a tary Hoover in his letter, but the all important 
ae question of prices is not dodged. The Secretary 
; asks squarely whether trade associations may 
ae 


Pas. 


collect information as to prices received, specify- 
ing volume, grade, brand or quality, as the case 
may be, without making known individual price 
reports, and he inquires whether the compiled re- 
ports as to prices may be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and by him distributed to the 
public, or to all persons interested. 

The Attorney-General’s reply in the last para- 
graph of his letter states that he sees nothing 
illegal in the activities described, provided this 
privilege is not used as a scheme or device to cur- 
tail production or enhance prices, and does not 
have the effect of suppressing competition. The 
Attorney-General naturally qualifies his declara- 


. 

a a tion by pointing out the difficulty of determining 

Be in advance what the effect of the plan, when put 

a into actual operation, may be, and he says that 

i the expression of the view that the things enumer- 

ree ated may be lawful is only tentative, and if the 

a actual practices result in curtailing competition 

mM or materially enhancing prices, the department 

must treat such practices as it treats any other 

which is violative of the anti-trust act. 

‘ ‘3 ~ This is a wise reservation, but Attorney-Gen- 

ae § : eral Daugherty has not been guilty of any reck- 

: i? 4 less proceedings and can be depended upon to act 
° ai 
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with deliberation. Both he and the Secret: 
Commerce are to be congratulated upon th 
mination of their many conferences, for the; 
thrown new light on important questions « 
is now possible for many associations to 

with reasonable certainty how they can le; 
carry on their operations. 


The Bonus Bill 


The proposed soldiers’ bonus, whether view 


ed 


from the standpoint of patriotism or business, is 


indefensible. If considered from the economic 
standpoint, the statement of Secretary Mellon, 
showing how disastrous the payment of billions 
of dollars to the soldiers would be to the business 
interests of the country when it is imperatiy: 
do everything that can be done to hasten the re- 
turn of prosperity, should have had immediat: 
final effect in stopping the passage of the bill, but 
politicians are still of the opinion that they wil 
further their own interests by catering t 
American Legion, or rather to that part of it whic! 
is clamoring for the bill. If further evidenc: 
the folly of enacting the so-called adjusted 
pensation were needed, it is furnished by th 
dence that is being presented that any and ail 0! 
the forms of taxation or bond issuing proposed t 
meet the cost will interfere with recovery fro” 
the industrial depression. 


There is, however, higher ground on w! 
base the opposition to the plan to compensate ‘he 
soldiers. If it were possible to compensate te 
it would and should be done, no matter how 
business might be retarded, but the very thoue 
of paying the soldiers for their great service 
sacrifice is repulsive to any one who has ti ine 
feelings about the matter. Probably no one " 
seen more of the heroism, the courage and ll t! 
magnificant record of the soldiers of th 
war than has the distinguished war corresponve” 
Frederick Palmer. He shows the impossib:!!") 


adjusting the compensation of the soldier, W?" 
had greater reward than did the civilian A 
worked for a wage and was paid in full. Mr. 7 
mer says that by far the higher compensa‘! as 


in the honor accorded him and we would 2 
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iousness of having done his full duty to his 
intry. Mr. Palmer states the whole matter in 
utshell as follows: 
The truly patriotic soldier stands on a higher 
evel than the ordinary citizen. The Ameri- 
an Legion is proposing to sell that level for 
cash. Considering the vast difference between 
the two conditions, it is surprising that they 
are willing to sell out for so small a price per 
head. If the bonus bill passes, the button of 
the American Legion will show not the man 
who risked his life for his country, but will 
advertise its wearer as the man who sold his 
halo. 
Opposition to the bonus does not, however, 
in that the people of the United States are un- 
ling to take care of the disabled soldiers and 
rs. The people of this country never have 
ed to be liberal in ministering to those who 
e wounded or overcome by sickness as a result 
ervice in the army or navy. Although more 
been undertaken in the way of vocational 
ning and in the establishing of hospitals than 
er any other war, the service is yet wofully in- 
juate, and the nation demands that all the 
who are weak in mind or body shall receive 
best attention that skill can give them. 
\ppropriations for the disabled have increased 
$179,287,800 in 1918 to $330,250,400 this 
r, and no patriotic citizen begrudges one penny 
that amount. A bill passed last Saturday pro- 
ed $406,000,000 for 1923 and Senator Borah 
mates that $500,000,000 must be appropriated 
every year from now on. Even those great 
ires do not stagger the country, nor does the 
tement that within ten years we will be ap- 
riating $1,500,000,000 a year for the disabled 
ers and sailors, and that the ultimate cost 
be $75,000,000,000. The country will gladly 
the tremendous bill, but it positively objects 
utting patriotism on a commercial basis. 
There has been all too much of a supine sub- 
ion to assertions that the bonus measure was 
‘ain of passing. In the last few days a back- 
sweep of the tide seems imminent and if 
ness would properly express its own force 
gislative influence the tidal movement would 
no uncertain power. Sometimes it has 
ed that business must all but storm Washing- 
to drown the noise of the minority and con- 
the vote seekers that their proposed legisla- 
vould act as a boomerang in the November 
ons, 
one time constructive substitution, such as 
¢ a law to conscript everybody, non-com- 
ts as well as combatants, in another national 
ency, might have been regarded as the way 
t the bonus movement, but the time has ar- 
to down it. Every business man—every 
ho can see the taxes beyond the temporary 
¢ of a bonus distribution—needs to act im- 
lv to convince his political representative 
e thinking electorate is now against the 


ugh the depression last year was natural- 
municated to the American ferromanganese 
egeleisen industry, an analysis of the out- 
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er greater comfort is found in the soldier’s con- 


put of these alloys, found elsewhere in this issue, 
shows that the ferromanganese production was 
only about 21,000 tons under that of 1913. The 
marked difference between 1921 and 1913 exists 
in the sharp decline in imports of the British 
alloy, which last year were only 755 tons per 
month against 10,672 tons per month in 1913. 
This would seem to indicate that the foreign al- 
loy is by no means the factor that it used to be. 
The spiegeleisen production was less than 50 per 
cent of that of 1913 and the lowest in many years; 
none indeed was produced in the last half of 1921. 
While this does not reflect a corresponding decline 
in Bessemer steel, there was a sharper falling off 
in this kind of steel than of the open-hearth. Com- 
pared with the remarkable showing of the Ameri- 
can manganese industry in 1918, the 1921 record 
looks insignificant, being less than one-fourth of 
the war stimulated production. The record last 
year indicates that American producers are able 
to take care of American needs, for in 1913 over 
half the consumption was of British origin. 


Measuring the Steel Demand 

Already definite evidence has appeared sup- 
porting the argument made in these columns a 
fortnight ago that 1922 may reasonably be ex- 
pected to show a considerably larger production 
of steel than 1921, even without the aid of any 
material improvement in the general fundamental 
conditions of finance and industry. Already at 
this early date, with the advent of spring more 
than a month away by the calendar, the rate of 
steel production is at least equal to that of last 
autumn. 

The particularly small production of steel in- 
gots last year, about 19,500,000 tons, was due in 
part to liquidation of stocks of steel in the hands 
of distributers and manufacturing consumers and 
of various wares made from steel. The most pro- 
nounced symptom of such liquidation being in 
progress was the dip in steel production in July 
to a rate of only about 11,000,000 tons a year. In 
well-informed quarters it was held that the liqui- 
dation, except in a few cases, was practically 
completed by Oct. 1, and in October and November 
the rate of production was all of 23,000,000 tons 
a year. Then came December with an average 
rate under 20,000,000 tons and a rate in the last 
week of probably not more than 16,000,000 or 
17,000,000 tons, the dip being incidental to the 
season. 

The January ingot output of the 30 steel com- 
panies that report their total through the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute indicates that the 
steel industry as a whole produced ingots in that 
month at an average rate of about 23,000,000 tons 
a year, and when this average rate for a month 
followed the low rate at the end of December, it 
is evident that there was a progressive and rapid 
increase, so that the rate this week is presumably 
well above 23,000,000 tons and may easily be 
25,000,000 tons. 

Yet the spring demand cannot be assumed to 
have worked its way, thus far, into the ingot pro- 
duction rate. The full spring demand has not 
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yet come, for buyers hold off as long as possible. 
When they do make up their minds they insist 
upon prompt shipment and the mills are in posi- 
tion to comply with their wishes. Thus the pro- 
duction of ingots facilely moves up and down ac- 
cording to the demand for mill products. 

The reasonable prospect is that the spring de- 
mand will bring an ingot production rate between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 tons a year, comparing 
with a rate of 23,000,000 tons last autumn and an 
actual production in 1921 of 19,500,000 tons. The 
crest of each wave is higher. 

The fundamental conditions are without doubt 
improving continuously, the improvement being 
plainly seen when comparison is made between 
dates a few months distant from each other. The 
ultimate consuming demand for steel and prod- 
ucts of steel can be measured closely by observing 
the rate of steel ingot production, since the liqui- 
dation of stocks that characterized last spring and 
summer is out of the way. No basis can be found 
for assuming that when we have the plain prospect 
of a steel demand this spring, such as is mentioned 
above, there will not be as good a demand, and 
presumably a better demand still, next autumn. 
The likely to be quiet. 
There is no reason to suspect that those who are 
buying steel now are making a mistake and will 
later regret their action, or will not have occasion 
to repeat their orders from time to time through 
Capacity operation for the steel mills 


summer, of course, is 


the year. 
is not to be thought of for the near future, but it 
is already reasonably plain that steel production 
in 1922 will be much better, say one-third or one- 
half greater, than the production of 1921. 


What Were Pre-War Conditions? 

Sometimes a question breaks in abruptly and 
makes us look at things from a new angle—which 
For more than a year we 
pre-war 
Now, 


is never a bad thing. 
have been talking about “returning to 
conditions” and “getting back to normalcy.” 
when we talk along that line, have we any definite 
conception present in the mind of precisely what 
the pre-war conditions were? Or are we simply 
thinking in general terms of “the gold old days” 
or the flesh pots of Egypt, forgetting the toil of 
the good old days, as the Israelites apparently for- 
got about the work that was much more conspicu- 
ous in their life in Egypt than the flesh pots? 

As a matter of fact, in the twelvemonth and 
more preceding the outbreak of the world war, 
we were rather business and 
economic questions, where we were in the busi- 
ness cycle, and whether a panic had been due and 
had been averted or a crisis had come and had not 


busy discussing 


been recognized. 

The best opinion seemed to be that we did not 
have either a panic or a crisis, but that we did 
have an industrial depression. Conditions had 
just begun to improve when the war broke out 
and the question was left unsettled whether the 
improvement represented a false start or the be- 


ginning of a general movement, for the war 


changed everything. 
Just to give ourselves a little jab so that we 
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may sit up and pay attention, the productioy 
pig iron by the steel works in July, 1914, the | 
month betore the war, was 45,027 tons a day. | 
duction last month was 42,130 tons a day. | 
difference is 6 or 7 per cent—not much to hay 
discussion about. 

A strong argument was made in some quart 
that conditions were all set for our having a pa 
or crisis in 1913, in rhythm with those of 1893 . 
1873, but that the situation was so well und 
stood and so many warnings had been issued 
men set their houses in order and thus the pa 
or crisis was averted because foreseen, but an 
dustrial depression is a different thing, and 
come without a panic preceding. That someth 
did occur is evident from the fact that the : 
of pig iron production decreased by 32 per « 
from February, 1913, to June, 1914. 

It is characteristic of the business cycle t! 
in what is considered the depressed area, men 
come content to work harder and business m: 
accept smaller margins of profit. Everything 
liquidated and efficiency becomes the rule. 
hard work and thrift, a buying power is built w 
That was true in 1873-8 and in 1893-8. Thos: 
were periods of low prices and low wage rates, 
but by no means were they throughout periods of 
work not being done. In 1897 and 1898 men were 
working hard, and as efficiently as they knew how. 

Perhaps there was no major depression due in 
1913 or shortly afterward, but certainly no one 
felt during an entire twelvemonth or more before 
the outbreak of the war that we were in first- 
class shape economically and socially. That was 
by no means the pre-war condition, and we are 
dissipating our energy when we talk about get- 
ting back to pre-war conditions without reflecting 
just what those conditions were. The best of the 
pre-war conditions is one thing and the immediate 
pre-war conditions an entirely different thing. 

If we purpose selecting the best of the pre 
war times and returning to them, then we mus! 
do now what we had done then to obtain those 
conditions. The periods of good times before the 
war came as a result of hard work, careful plan- 
ning, thrift, economy and invention. The wa! 
opened up no new road to prosperity and advance 
ment. We must traverse the narrow path ¢ 
creed by economic laws, just as we have alway: 
had to do. 


t 


Two impressive facts are emphasized by Brit- 
ish steel export data, analyzed elsewhere in this 
issue. One is the continued expansion until De 
cember was second only to January of 1921. Th 
recovery since July has outstripped American © 
ports, which at that time were in excess the 
British. The second noteworthy fact is that this 
recovery is almost exclusively in galvanized sheets, 
tin plates and rails. In December alone the £81! 
in each of these three products over December, 
year ago, was nearly three-fold, while in the cas 
of American exports the December declin« 
the same month in 1920 was over 50 per c®! a 
tin plate, nearly 70 per cent in rails and abou ov 
per cent in galvanized sheets. American s'° 
exports fell last year to a figure less than 
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nt of the 1920 outgo; British steel exports in 
21 were 52 per cent of those in 1920. In 1913, 
ls, galvanized sheets and tin plate constituted, 
xt to pig iron, the bulk of the British foreign 
es, a business which the British are apparently 
nidly regaining. 


Relief for the patent office seems near at hand. 
Lampert bill passed the House of Represen- 
ves by a vote of 305 to 44, and it has been 
vorably reported to the Senate by that body’s 
tents committee. 
industrial elements of the country to make its 
e heard as strongly as possible by writing to 
The bill provides more than sufficient 


It may be well, however, for 


ators. 
nds for the increase of expenditures necessary, 
nereasing the filing fees for applications for 
tents by $5, and it is therefore not dependent 
That 
regards the 


success on any appropriation measure. 
American Engineering Council 
as of fundamental importance should carry 

ght, seeing that that organization has studied 
question and is non-political and non-commer- 
n its attitudes. 


Practicing Engineers to Meet in Chicago 


What is called the first annual conference of prac- 
ng engineers will be held in Congress Hotel, Chi- 
ro, Feb, 22. The program announces the following 
ers. 
“Publicity for Practicing Engineers,” by M. W. Lee, 
president Frank D. Chase, Inc. “How to Uphold the 
Standards of Services and Fees,” by Gardner S. Wil- 
, consulting engineer, Ann Arbor, Mich. “Experi- 
of the Practicing Engineer with Licensing,” by C 
Hammatt, president National Council of Engineering 
miners. “How to Sell Engineering Services,” by 
Paul E. Green, consulting engineer, Chicago. “Cost Ac 
nting for Engineering Services,” by Arthur L. Mul- 
gren, consulting engineer, Kansas City. “Computing 
Practicing Engineer’s Income Tax,” by Clarence W. 


ell, city engineer, Detroit. 


Warren foundry Company Elects Officers 


\t a director’s meeting of the Warren Foundry & 
ne Co., Easton, Pa. last week the following officers 
directors of the company were elected: William 
Hulick, president and-treasurer; A. D. Chidsey, vice- 
lent and assistant treasurer; directors, E. J. Fox, 
lent Easton Trust Co.; Chester Snyder, president 
National Bank, Easton, Pa.; W. Clayton Hackett, 
lent Easton National Bank; Lee S. Clymer, presi- 
Riegelsville Bank, Riegelsville, Pa.; and W. H. 
attorney, Phillipsburg, Pa. 


incis B. Foley, metallurgist Minneapolis station 
Bureau of Mines, will present a paper on “The 
ng and Hardening of Steel’ before the Wash- 
Chapter of the American Society for Steel 
ng, at Washington, on Friday evening, Feb. 17. 

discuss his own investigations into the effect 
methods of heat treatment as applied to various 


How, purchasing agent of the Missouri Pacific 

» 1S preparing to place contracts for more than 

ns of 90-Ib. steel rails. The exact amount or 

cation of the order has not been definitely de- 

‘pon, and is being held up pending the return to 

of B. F. Bush, president of the railroad, who 
the South. 
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WHERE IS PROSPERITY? 


This and Other Questions Considered at Dinner 


of New England tron and Hardware 


Association 


The New England Iron and Hardware Association 
held its twenty-ninth annual dinner on Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 7, at Hotel Somerset, Boston, more than 200 
members and guests attending. Fred L. Avery, Boston, 
president, presided. Hon. Samuel L. Powers was toast- 
master. The guests of the evening included Hon. Chan 
ning Cox, Governor of Massachusetts; Hon. Samuel E. 
Winslow, Congressman from Massachusetts; W. Irving 
Bullard, vice-president Merchants’ National Bank, Bos 
ton, and Austin H. Decatur, president National Hard- 
ware Association. 

Mr. Decatur, in his address, took an entirely differ- 
ent view of the business outlook than he did a year 
ago when he spoke before the same association. He 
believes that business and industry have adjusted in- 
ventories sufficiently so that we may look forward with 
confidence. Mr. Decatur characterized business as 
still on the sick list, but he is confident its 1922 showing 
considerably better than the 1921, and that in 
succeeding years we may anticipate a gradual recovery 
of normal or better profits. 

The subject of Mr. Bullard’s address was, Where Is 
Prosperity? It took the form of a sketch of a recent 
trip abroad for the purpose of studying financial and in- 
dustrial conditions, and the conclusions drawn by him 
In Italy he found business and finances on the road to 
recovery, but in England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and in the other European countries visited, 
business, political uncertainty. Paper, he 
stated, is worth more in Europe as a commodity than 
as currency, and he returned to the United States con- 
vinced that real prosperity is here, where “85 per cent 
of our textile mills, 75 per cent of our shoe factories 
and 70 per cent of our steel mill capacity is in opera 
tion.” Those present took exception to Mr. Bullard’s 
figures on steel mill operations. 

Mr. Winslow’s remarks were confined largely to the 
problems confronting all Congressmen in Washington. 
He is convinced we have been misled by newspapers re 
garding the so-called agricultural bloc. He stated no 
such thing existed in the House. The East, he declared, 
does not realize the West has grown up, and that rep- 
resentatives of Western interests simply are doing no 
more for and showing no greater interest in those meas- 
ures looking for the protection of Western business and 
industry, than Eastern representatives of peoples have 
been doing for years. 

Because of its industry and business, 
Mr. Winslow spoke at length on the bonus question. He 
claimed representatives of the American Legion are 
threatening Representatives and Senators with political 
extinction if the bonus bill is not passed. So far as he 
knows, not one member of the American Legion has 
advanced even a suggestion as to how money for the 
bonus can be raised. While not making a direct state- 
ment, Mr. Winslow strongly intimated that industry 
and business cannot sustain any added taxation for the 
purpose of raising a bonus fund. 


will be 


social and 


bearing on 


The Hanna Furnace Co., Cleveland, is planning to 
blow in its Dover furnace at Dover, Ohio, this week. 
This furnace has been out of blast 13 months. During 
that time, the furnace has undergone extensive repairs. 
Two new hot blast stoves and a new boiler plant and 
machine shop have been built and a turbo generator, 
several pumps and a gas washer have been installed. 


The Union Street mill of the Edwards Iron Mills, 
Columbia, Pa., which has been idle for more than a 
year, was scheduled to be put in full operation on 
Feb. 15, according to an announcement of the owner, 
Edward T. Edwards. The puddling rate will be $6 per 
ton. Several hundred men will be employed. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


Pritt mn nn MM 


OPERATIONS IMPROVED 


Increase Slight But Less New Business 


Tonnage Traceable to Railroads—Wire Lower 
—Pig Iron Dull—Coke Higher 


Operations of steel mills have improved slightly 
following the broadening scale of purchases last 
week, but fresh buying has fallen off somewhat, 
as is characteristic of the alternations of a re- 
plenishment market. Both consumers and jobbers 
are freer buyers, but only for immediate needs. 
The week’s bookings have relatively few items of 
large tonnage. 

The potentialities of railroad demand, in the 
light of recent equipment sales, are again encour- 
aging producers. Meanwhile, new rail business 
calls for 23,000 tons, including 18,000 tons for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and three roads have 
bought 10,600 tons of tie plates, with 5000 tons 
from another pending. Active railroad car in- 
quiries in the West exceed 8000 and an order has 
been placed by the Reading for 2000, the first of 
any size in the East in many weeks. The Lacka- 
wanna is considering repairs to 985 hopper cars. 

The heavy tonnage products are none too 
steady, but the uninterrupted succession of reports 
of operating losses sustained by large producers 
appears to have done much to discourage belief 
in lower prices. Some observers regard possible 
freight rate reductions as already discounted. 
Producers emphasize that plates, shapes and bars, 
bringing 1.40c., Pittsburgh, to-day, averaged in 
1913 1.55c. on bars and 1.50c. on shapes and plates 
and mills did not have to-day’s freight, fuel and 
labor costs to absorb. 

Following the reduction of wire nails to $2.40 
per keg, plain wire is now quoted at $2.15. Inci- 
dentally, this brings THE IRON AGE composite price 
to 2.005c. per lb., the lowest yet on the receding 
movement which began in September, 1920. 

Leading sellers of foundry, malleable and 
basic grades of pig iron in the Chicago district 
are making an attempt to advance the selling price 
to $20, but the latest sales were made at $18 to 
$18.50 and the new quotation has not been estab- 
lished. Prices of Bessemer ferrosilicon and sil- 
very irons have been reduced $2 per ton. In nearly 
all centers, the pig iron market is extremely quiet 
and sellers are maintaining recent quotations with 
difficulty. At Pittsburgh, concessions have been 
made on foundry and malleable irons. 

Makers of cold finished bars and of bolts, nuts 
and rivets have encountered some liquidating 
sales. These are taken to indicate the final clear- 
ing up of accumulated stocks in purchasers’ hands. 
The Ford Motor Co. bought 10,000,000 nuts at a 
sharp concession. 

The outstanding new item in fabricated steel 


is 23,000 tons for a bridge across the Hudson f 
the New York Central. Outside of that, n 
projects total barely 10,000 tons and awa: 
amount to about 7000 tons. 

Tin plate mills are even more fully engaged th 
they were last week, independent mills in the Pitt 
burgh and Valley districts averaging close to 
per cent of capacity. 

Gas companies in Chicago and Milwaukee are 
the market for 15,000 and 4000 tons, respectively, 
cast-iron pipe. 

Exporters look for business in semi-finish: 
steel with Europe, matching low prices here w 
advancing exchange there. For the Far East, 17 
000 tons of rails has been closed. 

British producers of ferromanganese have 
vanced prices to $62.50, seaboard, and America: 
makers are expected to follow suit. Stocks of th 
higher grade of spiegeleisen have been exhaust: 
and prices for the lower grades have been advanced 
$5 per ton, or to $30, furnace. 

Coke prices have advanced as a result of demand 
in anticipation of a coal strike, 15 cents a ton, or to 
$2.90 on furnace coke and 25 cents or to $4 on foun- 
dry coke. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 14. 


The trend of the demand for finished steel produ 
still is in the direction of improvement, and while t 
gains are seen more in the number than the size of ' 
orders, the aggregate is more satisfying than it ha 
been before this year. It cannot be said that the 
provement yet has filtered through to price changes 
and it is also a fact that all products do not share 
alike in the buying. The lighter materials, such 
tin plate, sheets, and tubular goods, are doing muc! 
better, relatively, than are the heavier tonnage prou- 
ucts. As far as prices are concerned, buyers who have 
fairly substantial tonnages to place have a dominating 
voice in the terms. At that, however, buyers are ha 
ing some difficulty 1n obtaining concessions from 1.4! 
on plates, shapes and bars, and the larger producers 
of sheets continue to refuse business in black and : 
vanized stock at less than 3c. and 4c., respectively 

The market in wire products is unsettled. P 
sistent and widely circulated reports of an early r 
tion of $5 per ton have seriously restricted orders 
buyers are holding back until convinced that such a 
is not likely. 

Business calling for extended delivery is ent 
lacking; indeed, all of the business coming to manu! 
turers is for prompt shipment and represents only 
immediate requirements of buyers. Liquidatio: 
been so complete in practically all products that a 
needs are increasing, and this accounts for the 
provement in business during the past few 
Manufacturers of cold-finished steel bars and of 
bolts and rivets still are encountering some liquid 
sales, but in all other lines consumers’ and jo 
stocks appear to be down to bare boards. The | 
now prevailing seem to be the obstacle in the pat 
advance business in sheets, as buyers seem to have *'° 
idea that because the decline in prices has been 
tively less in this line than in several others, ¢v! 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Fe 14 I ' Ja 17 I { 

on | lo To AJVas 1922 L922 pol 
idelphia $21.34 2 i o2 t > 09 
\ y furnace7y.. 18.75 14.00 19.50 2S 00 
Southern, Cin’tif.. 1.00 0.00 2 0 2.00 
Birmingham, Alaj 15.50 15 16.00 27.50 
indry Cnt 2o* 18.00 1s } +00 28.00 
d, eastern Pa.. 19.84 19.84 A 21.40 

furnace. 17.7 17.7 18.25 2 
Pittsburgh - £1.46 11.46 1.46 8.96 
c OF «ee 18.00 LS.50 100 4.50 
\ | 19.00 ) ’ 2.00 
Pittsburgi 0.71 Ob vt \ OH 
(*hicago 30.50 0 ) 51.50 Y 5O 
é eaboard 62.50 ys ‘ 1000 


Billets, etc. Per Gross Te 


heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 
Pittsburgh... 28.00 78.00 : ) $3.50 

ts, Pittsburgh 28.00 8.00 S.0) 38.50 
bars P’gh.... 29.00 29.00 29.00 12.00 
ts base I’ gh 32.00 »<.00 -.00 $3.50 
Phila ‘ we 38.44 33.74 , 74 49.24 
Pittsburgh.... 36.00 56.00 36.00 2.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 

teel, P’gh, Ib 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.45 
Ws as owe 1.50 1.50 1.50 9.45 


ied Iron and Steel 


» Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
rs, Philadelphia 1.76 1.81 1.81 2.70 
rs Chicago 1.60 60 1.f 2 6 

Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 i 2.10 
Chicago...... 1.55 1.55 1.60 2.48 

rs, New York..... 1.78 1.78 1.88 2.48 
plates, Pittsburgh 1.40 _ 1.40 1.50 2.25 
lates, Chicago..... 1.55 1.55 1.60 2.63 
lates, New York.. 1.78 1.78 1.8 2.63 

Pittsburgh j 1.40 1.40 1.50 2.20 
Chicago .... 1.55 1.5 1.60 2.58 

New York.. ‘ 1.78 1.78 1.88 2.58 

ps, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 2 Ov 2.80 

erage switching charge for delivery to foundries 

igo district is 70c. per ton 
1.75 to 2.25. ${Silicon, 2.25 to 


Composite Price, Feb. 14, 1922, 








Feb. 1 Teb. 7 17, F 
Sheets, Nails and Wire 1922, 1 122 T7939 , ‘921 
Per Lb. to Large Buy ; Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ss s h No P’eh , 00 3.00 4.20 
Ne! ts N I ; $00 1.0 6.50 
Shes i 2.2 2 3.20 
Wir na I bu 10 2.40 2.50 3.2 
Pla W 22 , 00 
Barbed w | } ] , 8 
I nt ute O0-It box P’ gt >4 $4.7 $4.75 $7.00 
Old Material Per Gross Tor 
Carwheels, Chicago $15.00 $15.00 $1 0 $20.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 16 16.50 16.50 23.00 
Heavy teel scrap, P’eh 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.00 
Heavy st scrap, Phila 12.00 12.00 11.50 14.50 
Heavy ste crap, Cl 11 11.25 11.50 15.00 
No 1 f Pittsburel 16 ) 16.00 16.50 23.00 
No. 1 « t, Philadelphia 16.50 16.50 16.50 23.00 
No. 1 cast. Ch’go (net ton) 13.00 12.00 13.00 18.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 14.50 14.50 14.50 20.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (1 ») 10.5 10.50 10.50 13.50 


Coke, Connellsville Per Net Ton at Oven 


Furnace coke. prompt 82.90 $2.75 $2.75 $4.50 
Foundry promp 1.4) ..7 3.75 0 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 13.25 13.50 13.87% 13.50 
Electrolytic copper, refir 13.00 13.25 13.62% 13.00 
Zine, St. Louis 1.50 4.50 4.77% ».00 
Zinc, New York 1.85 4.85 5.12% 5.35 
Lead, St Lou 1.40 1.40 4.40 4.35 
Lead, New York 1.70 +.70 4.70 4.70 
Tin (Straits), N. Y » 00 32.00 32.50 
Antimony Asiatic) N ' 1.40 1.40 4.45 5.25 
The price n the above table are for domestic delivery 
id do not! i ipply to export business 


Finished Steel, 2.005c. Per Lb. 


es of steel bars ) ( Feb. 7, 1922 2.019¢. 
plates, plain wire, Jan. 17, 1922, 2.06 2c. 
rails, black ripe D er Feb. 1 1921, 2.87 le. 
are « pli j hese products constitute 88 per cent ¢ ne { 10 ir pre-war average 1.689c., 
“ United States output of finished 

Composite Price, Feb. 14, 1922, Pig Iron, $18.02 Per Gross Ton 
ige of basic and foundry ) ( Feb. 7, 1922 $138.10 
being Valley quotation Jan. 17, 1922 18.52 
n average of Chicago. Feb. 15, 1921 26.76 
Birmingham } Cid-yea pre-war average 15.72 
— 


t be maintained. As a general proposition, 
1 


e lack of forward buying is ascribable to the 
if there is not a horizontal reduction in 
tes, at least there will be a cut in the rates 
1 steel, and buyers consequently are limiting 
ases with an idea of avoiding stocks “loaded” 
nt freight charges. 
perations reflect the increase in business. 
ls are even more fully engaged this week 
were last week, independents in this and 
icts, including the Wheeling Steel Corpo- 
h is making an effort to operate its York- 
works on an “open shop” basis, averaging 
per cent of capacity. The American Sheet 
ite Co., taking sheet and tin plate mills 
running about two-thirds of capacity. 
» a high rate of operation of pipe plants, 
and wire mills are making a relatively good 
The leading independent in this district has 
0 per cent of its steel works capacity en- 
the average of the Carnegie Steel Co. also 


exceeds 50 per cent. There has been some gain in bar 
mill operations, but plate and structural mills still are 
rather poorly engaged. 


The pig iron market reflects a firmer attitude upon 
the part of producers of basic grade, all of whom quoted 
$18, Valley furnace, against a recent inquiry for a round 
tonnage. Foundry iron, however, is slightly weaker, 
as some furnace interests outside the Valley district 
have been coming into Pittsburgh with tonnages. There 
is a firmer market in coke, due to a better demand for 
coal, inspired by the possibility of a miner’s strike. 
The scrap market still is inactive and rather easy. 


Pig Iron.—It has been another dull week in this 
market as far as sales are concerned. The only im- 
portant inquiry which recently has come out is from 
the Allegheny Steel Co., which is seeking 1000 tons of 
basic and 300 tons of Bessemer iron for immediate de- 
livery. It is probable that this business will be closed 
this week. Common expectation is that some more re- 
sale basic iron will be bought, as a railroad equipment 
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company still is liquidating its stock, and is understood 
to have made a quotation of $17.75, Valley furnace, on 
the tonnage sought. Preducers having any of this 
grade for sale, however, no longer are willing to con- 
sider less than $18. Wz? note a sale of a fair-sized ton- 
nage of No. 2X foundry iron at $19.25, Valley furnace, 
and subtracting the usual differential of 50c. per ton, 
this would mean $18.75 for plain No. 2. Carload lots 
of the latter grade still command $19, Valley furnace, 
and the same price is asked for No. 3 and forge iron. 
We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
‘leveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton 


| 
> Seen 
sasic Foe ee ; $17.75 
> 


I 

Bessemer ‘ 19.50 
Gray forge $18.75 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry 1S.75 to 19.00 
No. 3 foundry.. IS.75 to 19.00 
Malleable .. . 19.00 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic makers of ferromanganese 
have followed the advance recently announced by Eng- 
lish makers to $62.50 c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, for 80 
per cent material, and this price probably will be 
adopted by the Steel Corporation subsidiary making 
this alloy. So far agents of German makers have had 
no advices with regard to prices, but the impression 
prevails that German material also will be advanced. 
The new quotation as yet is largely on asking price, 
as the demand is moderate in this district and there 
have been no important sales recently. The advance 
in ferromanganese, coupled with the fact that existing 
supplies are exceedingly small, is reflected in a stiffer 
market in spiegeleisen. A western Pennsylvania 
manufacturer several weeks ago disposed of all stocks 
laying on the furnace yard and stocks of an Eastern 
producer now are reported to consist of only about 200 
tons of 16 to 19 per cent material. The former is out 
of the market and the latter has put a price of $30 
furnace on the unsold tonnage. A Valley steel maker 
is seeking 100 tons of 16 to 19 per cent spiegeleisen. 
Fifty per cent ferrosilicon is inactive with makers 
asking $60 furnace, freight allowed, for 50 per cent, 
but no important sales are being made at that price. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $62.50) 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard for domestic and English and $58.35 
for German Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, nominal; $30 
to $35 delivered Pittsburgh or Valleys; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
domestic, $55 to $60 furnace, freight allowed Bessemer 
ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, 
Ohio furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, $36.50; 11 per cent, 


$39.80; 12 per cent, $43.10; 13 per cent, $47.10: 14 per cent 


$52.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $25; 7 per cent, $26; 8 per 


cent, $29.50; 9 per cent, $29.50: 10 per cent, $31.54; 11 per 
cent, $44; 12 per cent, $36.50 The present freight rate from 
Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is $4.06 per gross ton 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The inquiry for 1500 
to 2000 tons of billets from a Pittsburgh district maker 
of strip steel, referred to a week ago, has been closed 
with a Valley producer. It is understood that the price 
was $28 Youngstown for 4-in. and larger billets and 
$29 for the smaller sizes. Since the freight to point 
of consumption is greater from Youngstown than from 
Pittsburgh, it is believed there was equalization of 
freight on this transaction, which also indicates a re- 
establishment of the pre-war differential of $1 per ton 
between large and small billets. There has been no 
further business in sheet bars since the recent sale of 
1000 tons at $29 Pittsburgh. Slabs are inactive and 
prices nominal. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $28 fo $29: 2 x 2-in. billets, $29 to $30; Bessemer and 


open-hearth sheet bars, $29 to $30: slabs, $29 to $30; forging 


billets, ordinarv carbons, $32 to $33, all f.o.b. Youngstown o1 


Pittsburgh mills. 


Wire Rods.—The best demand coming to local mak- 
ers is for export, Japanese export houses being espe- 
cially prominent. Domestic demands still are few and 
for small tonnages. On export business, the market is 
not quotable above $35 for the base size of soft rods, 
but such domestic business as is doing is at $36 to $37. 
Prices are given on page 505. 

Steel Skelp.—Makers still are holding to 1.50c. for 
pipe skelp, but demands are so few and small that this 
price must be regarded as largely untested. Since 
skelp usually sells at the same price as plates, and the 
latter have gone as low as 1.40c., it is probable that a 
sizable tonnage of skelp could be placed at that price. 

Wire Products.—A good many inquiries are coming 
out for nails and other wire products from jobbers, pre- 
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paratory to the Spring demand, but only a’ sma! 
centage of them is going upon makers’ books as « 
because there is so much uncertainty about pric 
widely circulated report that at an early dat 

would be reduced to $2.25 base per keg, Pitts 

with a corresponding reduction in other product 
caused buyers to withhold orders in expectat 

some sort of a move in that direction. Mea) 

makers in this district are trying to maintain th 
ket at $2.50 base, per keg, for nails and $2.25 ba 
100-lb. for plain wire, but large buyers are 
concessions of $2 per ton from these prices, an 
smaller distributors are trying to buy at the 

prices. We make a range of $2 per ton in the g 
tions, the lower prices being to large buyers. EF 
business in nails and wire, including both plair 
barbed, notably to Japan, is relatively good. 

We quote wire nails at $2.40 to $2.50 base per keg 
burgh, and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.15 1 
base per 100 Ib., Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails.—The market for light rails is ina 
and inclined toward weakness. Occasional expor 
quiries, some of them running as much as 300 an 
tons, are coming out, but most of the domestic den 
are for single carloads. The market on these sect 
rolled for new steel, still is quoted at 1.50c. bas: 
more business is being lost than obtained at that p: 
Light rails rolled from old standard rails, readil; 
obtainable at 1.45¢., and it is believed that a 
lot of new steel rails could be placed at the same fig 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
1.50c. base rolled from old rails, 1.45¢. base 
rails, $40 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and ope: 
sections 

Iron and Steel Bars.—At 1.40c., Pittsburgh, soft 
steel bars seem to have touched a level which appea 
to buyers, and there is not only more business and 
heavier operations of the mills than before in som 
time, but a marked tendency on the part of makers t 
regard that price as an irreducible minimum and not to 
go that low on ordinary orders. Both consumers and 
jobbers are freer buyers, although not anticipating 
their requirements very far ahead. There is a very 
fair demand from some of the makers of popular p! 
motor cars and recent export inquiries have in 
some bars, along with plates and shapes. Not n 
reinforcing bar business is in sight in this di 
Iron bars still are slow of sale. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.40: 
reinforcing bars, rolled from. billets, 1.40¢c. to 1.5% 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.35c¢. to 1.40 
ron bars, 2c. to 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsbure 

Structural Material_—The report about this di 
still is one of fairly numerous inquiries and much 4 
tivity in the engineering department of the fabricat 
companies, but only a few awards, and those most 
tonnages of less than 100. The Mellon-Stuart ‘ 
reported to have been given the general contract for 4 
new four-story building for the Mellon National ba 
Pittsburgh, but no action has been taken in conn 
with letting the 1700 tons of steel which will b« 
quired. A seven-story building for the Pitts 
Y. M. C. A., which has been dormant for s 
months, again is showing life, and a forma! inql 
probably will go out shortly. The Pittsburgh-!) 
Moines Steel Co. will fabricate more than 500 I 
penstock work for a New York State Stock 
Plain material business is better in the prosp' 
than in the actual, because mills in this dist 
not benefiting much by the big jobs which are 
placed in other cities. Some export demands for s™4 
shapes are filtering in. The going market pr 
structural beams is 1.40c., Pittsburgh, but this 
is not acceptable to the miilz except on fairly ‘47S! 
tonnages. Prices are given on page 505, 


Sheets.—Possibly business is a little bette: 
whole than it was recently, but the improvement 


se€ 


in the number rather than the size of the orde: - 
there is no tangible evidence of any departure 9) '° 
part of buyers from their recent policy of merely ‘akiné 
on their actual requirements. In view of the fa ren 

qeney 


all stock ordered is wanted immediately, it is ©’ ~ 
that buyers’ stocks are low, but the expectation that \™ 
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ness in other lines of finished steel will eventually 
price concessions in sheets is making buyers 
us about placing their future needs. There con- 
= to be remarkably close adherence to 3c. base for 
sheets and 4c. base for galvanized on new roll- 
hut in the heavier gages of blue annealed the plate 
as frequently quoted as the blue annealed base. 
ssions on black and galvanized sheets usually 
to stock material or sheets that have been thrown 
ipon makers’ hands because of some defect. 
are given on page 505. 
iote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
fin Plate—Mills in this and nearby districts are 
ng a very high rate of operation, but the explana- 
; found in specifications against old contracts, 
r than in new business. Two of the independent 
in this district are running full while three 
are running 90 per cent or higher. The leading 
is not doing quite so well as the independents 
matter of operations, but it succeeded in mov- 
much tonnage during November, December and 
ry that this is an altogether natural condition. 
do not change much, due to the fact that so 
new business is coming out. Export demands are 
than they were recently. 
tte standard production coke tin plate $4.75 per 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carload lots 
Cold Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Makers in 
strict are experiencing a somewhat better inquiry, 
improvement is in the number rather than in 
nnages involved. Buyers, quite generally, are 
g purchases to small lots to round out existing 
The common quotation is 2c. base Pittsburgh, 
s frequently necessary for makers to go to 
base and occasionally even lower, to secure orders 
mpetition with liquidating sales. Ground shafting 
2.25c. base, f. o. b. mill for carload lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is no particular change in 
situation either as regards demand or prices. Buy- 
ire extremely cautious and are doing considerable 
ing before placing orders. Prices are not very 
established. On bands there is a range of from 

to 1.90e. and on hoops from 1.90c. to 2c., but the 
prices are the exception. 

Nuts and Bolts——No material increase in inquiries 
rders can be chronicled, as buyers are merely cov- 

their barest requirements. Prices still lean in 
favor. Nothing yet has been reported in con- 
with the inquiry of the New York Central Lines 
000 to 8000 kegs of track bolts, bids against which 
in Feb, 8. There is much interest in this business 
lso in the bolt and nut requirements for the new 
ular tunnel, New York. Discounts are given on 


bOD5. 


’lates—Demands upon mills in this and nearby dis- 
till are few and small and there is poorer en- 
ment of capacity than of any other class of finish- 
mills. Tank builders are fairly busy, but seem to 
ered against their orders and railroad equipment 
‘nies in this territory are not faring nearly as 
those in other centers, notably in the Chicago 
There is no disposition by mills here or in the 
to go below 1.40c. and more is sought on the 
run of inquiries, which are for small lots. 
everywhere are low, but there being no question 
leliveries, buyers are inclined to order supplies 
are wanted. 
‘ron and Steel Pipe—There is a steady, although 
irticularly active, demand for merchant pipe in 
‘| and wrought iron, as spring building activities 
parts of the country promise well and jobbers 
be prepared for the demands involved. Some 
ement also is noted in the demand for oil country 
lespite the fact that oil prices have declined on 
<rades in the Western fields. Line pipe inquiries 
y numerous. The Hope Engineering & Supply 
Vernon, Ohio, has asked for prices on 98 miles 
- pipe for a gas line out of the Monroe, La., 
Chere is also an inquiry for 100 miles of 6-in. 
-xport demand for oil well pipe is reported to be 
ind especially from Mexico and South America. 


er 
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There is just fair observance of the card discounts, 
which are given on page 505. 


Boiler Tubes.—Expectations of a fairly good spring 
demand are causing somewhat larger purchases by job- 
bers. There is still some price cutting in steel tubes, 
both lap welded and seamless, but prices of iron tubes 
are fairly well maintained. Discounts are given on 
page 505. 

Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—There is a fairly 
good business in both kinds of material, but it is for 
the replenishment rather than the building up of stocks. 
On cold-rolled strips makers are holding rather firmly 
to 3.50c., base, Pittsburgh, but there is pretty frequent 
departure from the regular or official quotation of 2c., 
base, on hot-rolled. Makers, however, are not going to 
recent minimums except to secure orders which are at 
tractive from a rolling standpoint. 


Coke and Coal.—The market is considerably firmer 
on spot tonnages of coke than it was recently, this de- 
velopment being directly due to a better market for 
coal as a result of purchases in anticipation of a strike 
of union coal miners on April 1. While coal prices have 
not advanced, there is a better market and this has in 
duced some producers to put out coke ovens and ship 
coal. Disappearance of coke offerings by those without 
regular consuming connections has left the market 
rather bare, and lately fuel suitable for blast furnaces 
has not been available at less than $2.90 per net ton, 
oven, while some business has been done at $3. Spot 
foundry coke also is less freely offered and $4 per net 
ton oven has become the minimum price. Blowing out 
of the furnaces of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, has thrown back upon the market about 
11,000 tons of coke a month, but this has had no effect 
upon the market, as the bulk of the tonnage has been 
diverted to other consumers. The Hanna Furnace Co., 
which will blow in a furnace at Dover, Ohio, next week, 
is negotiating for 14,000 tons a month and is reported 
to have covered a portion of these requirements. 


Old Material.—The market is no more active nor 
any firmer than it has been despite the fact that the 
past week or ten days has seen some increase in steel 
works activities among plants in this and nearby dis- 
tricts. Evidently the steel companies have accumulated 
fair sized stocks because they are still very sparing 
buyers of scrap. Even those charging light material 
have been less eager for supplies in the past week 
than they had been previously. Two important con- 
sumers of machine shop turnings are endeavoring to 
obtain supplies at $9.50, but are not getting much ma- 
terial for the reason that dealers are paying that much 
and in some instances higher against contracts they 
took at higher prices. Offerings of this grade are 
moderate and $10 is probably as low as round lots 
could be bought. The only demand for heavy melting 
steel is from dealers who have contracts to cover and 
they are unwilling to go above $14. There are occasional 
sales a little above this price for single carloads for 
quick shipment. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 


burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
as follows: 


Heavy melting teel, Steubenville 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 

Midland and Pittsburgh. aba $13.50 to $14.00 
No, 1 case, cupola size.. 16.00 to 16.50 


Rerolling rails Newark and Cam 


bridge Ohio Cumberland, Md.; 

Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 

Pa. ‘ cocccce 25.0008 156.66 
Compressed sheet steel. ‘ ocecee LLTEto 12.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends...... 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 14.00to 14.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

billet ends eae 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

grades 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable 12.50to 13.00 
Iron car axles. 23.00 to 24.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 21.00 to 22.00 
Steel car axles 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron wheels 14.50 to 15.00 
tolled steel wheels 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings 9.50to 10.00 
Sheet bar crop ends ; 13.50to 14.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ‘ . 11.00to 11.50 
Short shoveling turnings........... 11.00 to 11.56 
Heavy bremicaBle Cast. . oc. ccccccess 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate ...... (newecuaeadaeas ae 12.50to 13.00 
Cast iron borings.... es! : ..-. 11.00to 11.5 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 11.50to 12.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 14. 


Mill bookings continue to show a gradual but 
steady increase, one important local producer re- 
porting the best week’s sales for a year. While prices 
on the heavier rolled products are not any too 
steady, there is a growing disposition on the part of 
consumers to buy at present levels. The uninterrupted 
succession of losses shown in the quarterly reports of 
large steel producers has discouraged the belief that 
prices can go much lower. Possible freight rate reduc- 
tions which were taken into consideration by purchas- 
ing agents earlier in the year now appear more remote 
and by some observers are regarded as already dis- 
counted by the market. That these or other considera- 
tions have removed much of the caution of the trade is 
evident from the increasing number of orders placed 
by a great diversity of buyers, being received particu- 
larly from the railroads. So far as tonnage buying is 
concerned, this continues to be traceable directly or in- 
directly to the carriers. Heavy specifications are being 
received from car builders and there is still much rail- 
road car business in sight. From the railroads them- 
selves are coming generous orders for track supplies, 
and while rail buying is not brisk, a few good-sized 
inquiries are pending. The Inland Steel Co. expects to 
start its rail mill during the week commencing Feb. 28. 

Increased bookings have been reflected in better mill 
operations. The Illinois Steel Co. has started another 
blast furnace at Gary, making six active at that plant, 
four at South Works and one at Joliet, or a total of 11. 
At the same time, it has increased its steel output to 
50 per cent of capacity. The Inland Steel Co. is on 
practically the same basis as last week. 

Pig Iron.—The leading Northern merchant to-day 
advanced its prices to $20 base furnace, for foundry, 
malleable and basic. This action was followed by a 
steel works furnace which is selling malleable, while 
the Inland Steel Co., which is employing one furnace 
on merchant iron, is booked ahead through March. Up 
until the time the new prices were announced the local 
market was exceedingly weak. Sales were: made at 
prices ranging from $18 to $18.50 base, furnace, with 
the tendency toward the general establishment of the 
lower base. As yet the new prices are untested, but it 
is evident that they constitute an effort on the part 
of producers to stem a decline which was steadily in- 
creasing the red figures on their books. One effect of 
the advance will be to make it easier for Southern iron 
to enter this territory. Until recently the delivered 
price of the Southern product has been so high that 
any extensive sales were out of the question. In gen- 
eral the market has been somewhat more active during 
the past week. Shipments from the furnaces repre- 
sented by the leading local merchant continue to in- 
crease, although some iron is still being piled. On the 
whole, buyers have been more receptive to the efforts 
of sellers than for some time. Prominent among recent 
sales may be mentioned 1000 tons of foundry for de- 
livery in Wisconsin over the next three months and 500 
tons of malleable for Indiana shipment. Charcoal, low 
phosphorous and silvery are quiet. Jackson County 
producers have announced a $2 reduction on all grades 
of silvery and Bessemer ferrosilicon. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when so 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago... .$30.50 to $31.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 


cae ee Mes aa wihed us se be bed So aS 18.00 to 18.50 
Deere a OR. cictscc kd waascdee 18.00 to 18.50 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 21.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
te ee eee eee ee Cee 18.00 to 18.50 


Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 
per cent copper free. ....csccccses 29.50 
eh OR 2 eee 32.82 


Railroad Equipment.—The Burlington has not yet 
placed the 500 automobile cars remaining on its in- 
quiry, but is expected to do so this week. The Great 
Northern will probably close on 500 refrigerator cars 
in the next few days and on the remaining 2600 freight 
cars on its inquiry next week. Action on its inquiry for 
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20 passenger coaches has been postponed indefi; 
The St. Paul is in the market for 1000 drop bottom 
cars in addition to the 1000 box reported last 

Additional inquiry reported from this road will 

ably bring the total up to 4000 cars. The Nor 
Pacific is inquiring for 500 refrigerator cars, whi 
Union Pacific wants 18 observation cars and 70 ca 
cars. In the East the Philadelphia & Reading ha 
tributed orders for 2500 hopper cars. 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese has been advan 
$62.50, tidewater, or $70.90 delivered Chicago. | 
was considerable business closed on the eve of th 
vance, one local broker having taken orders fi 
tons. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $7 


livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $56 to $57.50, de! 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $36.50 to $37, delivere: 


Bars.—Mills report a gradual increase in boo! 
as well as a growing diversification in demand fo: 
steel bars. Miscellaneous manufacturers, inc! 
machinery builders and farm implement makers, 
commencing to buy in a small way and at the 
time orders are being cautiously placed by jo! 
The bulk of current business, however, consists of 
cifications from car builders and orders for rein{ 
ing steel. One local merchant mill yesterday 
menced rolling an order for 4000 tons of deformed 
bars. A round tonnage of reinforcing has been placed 
recently for road building purposes, and numerous 
reinforced concrete building projects are being figured 
on. The St. Paul, Minnesota, Water Department 
bids yesterday on 500 tons for a pumping statio 
Prices are still weak, with the general market at 
stantially the same level as last week. Demand fo: 
bar iron is light and prices are unchanged. Hard stee! 
bar demand is sufficient to enable local mills to oper- 
ate single turn. Tonnage booked is largely for bedstead 
and steel post manufacture and for reinforcing pur- 
poses. The ruling market is 1.50c. mill, athough 
attractive tonnages have brought out concessions. A 
local mill booked 1200 tons for the American Fore 
building, Chicago, at 1.45ce. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.55c. to 1.60c., Chicag 
common bar iron, 1.60c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.50c., ! 
Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 2.53c. for steel bars out of warehous: 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shat 
3.40c. for rounds and 3.90c. for flats, squares and hex 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 
base. Hoops and bands, 3.13c. . 


Wire Products.—While jobbers are buying a 
more freely, they are not yet laying in stocks in the 
quantities they usually do at this time of the year. 
The price situation is weaker and large orders for wire 
nails are being placed at $2.40, Pittsburgh. Reports 
that the leading interest will announce a new price of 
$2.25 cannot be confirmed here. For mill prices see 
finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 505 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: N: 
heavier black annealed wire, $3.13 per 100 Ib.; Ni 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.28 per 100 Ib.; comn 
nails, $3.25 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $2.65 | . 


Sheets.—Further reports of slight concessions 0” 
galvanized and black are circulating, but no genera! 
weakness is to be noted, and prices appear to remal! 
fairly firm at the quotations published below. Domes 
tic demand is slightly better, but still light. » 
business is good. 


Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. fo! 
blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized, all bei! 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago 0! 
100 Ib. s 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, N‘ 
annealed, 3.38c.; No. 28 black, 4.15¢c.; No. 28 gal 
5.15¢. 


Steel Castings.—Orders for the steel castings 
the Burlington cars have not yet been placed. 1) 
bolsters, side-frames and couplers will be place¢ 
the railroad, while. the miscellaneous castings 
bought by the car builders. Covered in each case ») 
protections granted in December, the placing 0! ‘" . 
orders will not develop changes in prices which "is" 
be warranted by present market conditions. © 
business the prices and discounts on pages 
350 of THe Iron Ace of Feb. 2 are regarded 
market. 


Plates.—Specifications from car builders conul'” 
to account for the bulk of the bookings of loca! p's'* 


tinue 
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ls, but orders from miscellaneous sources are not- 
y more numerous, although individually small. On 
other hand, demand from oil storage tank fabri- 
tors has fallen off markedly. The price situation is 
weak, steel for cars being bought at $2 to $3 
ow the general market. 


ruling mill quotations range from 1.55c. to 1.60e., 
go. Jobbers quote 2.63c, for plates out of stock 
Structural Material.—Fabricating awards have 


en off during the past week, but a large amount 
work is pending. The Chicago sales office of one 
tant fabricator reports that it has submitted 
on 40,000 tons since Jan. 1, as compared with a 
‘imum of 110,000 tons for any previous complete 
ir. One of the largest jobs on which bids have re- 
tly been taken is the Bankers’ Life building, Des 
ies, Iowa, involving 1700 tons. Plain material 
s are on about the same basis as described last 
Recent fabricating awards include: 
cago, Burlington & Quincy 


Railroad, one 88-foot and 
03-foot through truss spans, 134 


tons, to Vierling Steel 
s and A. Bolters Sons, 
fridge over Saint Croix river, Prescott, Wis 372 tons, 
vaukee Bridge Co. 
lige over Missouri River, Boonville, Mo., 1827 tons, 


lount Vernon Bridge Co. 


mill quotation on plain material ranges from 1.55c. 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.63c. for plain material out 
house. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The market remains decidedly 
k, but the prices and discounts published last week 
still representative. The automobile builders and 
railroads are the principal buyers. The Ford Motor 
has closed for 10,000,000 nuts at sharp concessions 

Jobbers are buying very cautiously. 

»bbers quote structural rivets, 3.43c.; boiler rivets, 3.53c. ; 
ne bolts up to %& x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off; 
sizes, 60 to 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 

10 off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off: hot pressed nuts, 

ind hexagon tapped, $3.75 off; blank nuts, $4 off 
or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 65 and 5 
t off. Quantity extras are unchanged 


Old Material.—Sentiment among dealers has im- 
ved, but in the absence of any consumptive buying 
importance the price situation remains largely 
hanged. There are indications, however, pointing 
nereased speculative buying and it is possible that 
trong dealers’ market may develop. The only 
ble purchases by users recently have been for 
scrap. Railroad offerings include: The Great 
thern, 6000 tons; the Rock Island, 3000 tons; the 
thern Pacific, 3000 tons; the Santa Fé 2500 tons; 
Wabash, 1000 tons. The quotation on No. 1 
eling published last week, was in error. It should 
been $8.25 to $8.75 per net ton. 


} 


prices. 


juote delivery in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin 
reight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


PREM ncaa beet ace tang ..-+++ $16.00 to $16.50 
YING TR ccc awes ‘ 20.00 to 25.00 
st iron car wheels....... ; 15.00 to 15.50 
led or forged steel car wheels 13.00 to 13.50 
ERK TORU cei eniuaawanke 12.00 to 12.50 
eel rails. less than 3 ft..... 12.50to 13.00 
leavy melting steel........ ee 11.25to 11.75 
gs, switches and guards cut apart 11.25to 11.75 
SNOVGHEE. WRGGe! wees cies oneuas ‘ 10.75 to 11.25 
w phos., heavy melting steel. . 13.50 to 14.00 
forge flashings......... 7.50 to 8.00 
i1ulic compressed sheet 7.50 to Rg nn 
CUPMINGED . 62s eges ts es 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
ngles and splice bars. 14.00 to 14.50 
G6 DATs ovnc oe eueaens 10.50to 11,00 
reh bars and transoms 15.00 to 15.50 
Car ORI . ¢+<% 19.50 to 20.00 
CaP Bei iis cs «ore 12.50to 13.00 
DUMRGT cows ices 8.25 to 8.75 
busheling.......... ; 6.00 to 6.50 
Mee ceut oat oe . 10.00to 10.50 
BG GOR. kicc ues ben 6.50to 7.00 
railroad wrought.. 10.50 to 11.00 
railroad wrought 10.90 to 10.50 
nuckles and couplers 10.75 to 11.25 
prings he ca 12.50to 13.00 
machinery cast 13.00 to 13.50 
railroad cast 12.50to 13.00 
punchings 11.00 to 11.50 
otive tires. smooth 9 50to 10.00 
shop turnings 1.50to 5.00 
borings Slt 6.00 te 6.50 
late 12.50to 13.00 
bars .... 10.50to 11.00 
shoes . 10.50to 11.00 
1 malleable 11.25to 11.75 
tural malleab'e 11.25 to 11.75 


s and Track Supplies._-The Chesapeake and 
about to place 18,000 tons of rails, a part of 

least is expected to go to local mills. The 
olis & St. Louis and the Soo Line recently 
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ordered 3000 tons and 2000 tons respectively from a 
Chicago producer. Demand for track materials is 
more active than for rails. The Great Northern and 
the Soo Line placed orders in Chicago for 6000 tons 
and 1000 tons of tie plates respectively. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville placed 3600 tons with the Tennessee 
company and the Michigan Central is in the market 
for 5000 tons. Demand for light rails is small, with 
billet steel rails available at from 1.55c. to 1.60c. mill, 
and re-rolled rails for less. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $40 xht rails 
rolled from new steel. 1.55e. to 1.60c. f.o.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.10c., Pittsburgh; track bolts 
with square nuts, 3.10«¢ Pittsbureh : tie plates, steel and iron, 
1L.75e., f.o.b, mill angle bars, 2.40¢ f.o.b. mill 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The People’s Gas Co., Chicago, is 
in the market for 15,000 tons of gas pipe and the Mil- 
waukee Gas Co. for 4000 tons. While few new in- 
quiries for water pipe have appeared within the past 
week, there is much municipal work in a formative 
stage. Brillion, Wis., has let 375 tons to the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. The same producer is low bidder 
on 800 tons for Minneapolis. Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
take bids, Feb. 21, on 190 tons. 


We quote per net ton f.o.b Water 
pipe, 4-in., $45.60 to $46.60; 6-in. and above, $41.60 $42.60; 
class A ar $3 extra 


New York 


NEw YorK, Feb. 14. 

Pig lron.—The buying by the heater companies last 
week and the week before, included most of the large 
tonnages of recent date, although one machinery com- 
pany has purchased 2000 tons and another melter 800 
tons. The failure to open bids on the vehicular tunnel 
caused some disappointment, but it is expected that 
consumers of pig iron will be actively figuring this week 
with contractors successful to-morrow in the tunnel bid- 
ding. Reports brought by representatives of selling 
companies who have been in New England in the past 
few days indicate an increase of melt and more en- 
couraging conditions generally, but fear that the strike 
of textile workers will have a depressing effect on the 
situation. 

We quote 


Chicago i follows 


d gas pipe 


delivered in the New York district follows, 


having added to furnace prices $.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 
East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. .75 to 3.25. 33.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil, 2.25 to 2.75 23.02 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.52 
guffalo, sil, 1.75 to 2.25... $23.46 to 23.71 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 28.16 


Ferroalloys.—The quotation of all the sellers of 
British ferromanganese in this market is now on a basis 
of $62.50, seaboard, and it is understood that the lead- 
ing American producer and the Carnegie Steel Co. are 
also on the same basis. Before the advance it is under- 
stood that sales aggregating about 1000 tons, mostly 
domestic alloy, were made. Inquiries at present before 
the market include one of 300 tons and also others for 
carload lots bringing the total to about 500 tons. A 
decided change has developed in the spiegeleisen mar- 
ket. No more of the high, or 20 per cent, grade is 
available and for the lower, or 16 to 19 per cent, grade 
the price has been advanced to $30, furnace, as con- 
trasted with $25 previously. Sales of several hundred 
tons are reported, some of it at the higher quotation. 
There have been no developments in the manganese ore 
situation and quotations continue nominally unchanged. 
Demand of 50 per cent ferrosilicon is confined to small 
lots at unchanged prices. Quotations are as follows: 


Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per ton $62.50 
Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. .$62.50 
Spiegeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per 

ton .. .£30.00 


20 per cent, delivered, per ton, 
$55.00 to $60.00 


Ferrosilicon 


Ferrotungsten, per ib. of contained metal. 40c. to 50c 
Ferrochromium, 6 to & per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered. ..12c. to l4c 
Ferrovanadium per Ib. of contained vanadium $4.00 
Ores 


Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard.22c. to 25c 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
: $2.99 up 


per net ton, Atlantic seaboard... .$20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50 per cent CreOs, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard... .$25.00 to $27.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoSs, New York...........-- 50c. to 60c. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.— What improvement has oc- 
curred in the broadened replenishment buying has 
tended to stiffen prices at the 1.40c. Pittsburgh basis. 
Inquiries of the week have probably not amounted to as 
much as those of the week preceding, but the situation 
is regarded as merely a repetition of the up and down 
movement expected under a market of buying largely 
for current needs. More is heard of the potentiality of 
railroad buying. Outstanding in this is the first large 
purchase in the East for some time of railroad cars, 
the Reading distributing 2000 steel hopper cars calling 
for upward of 20,000 tons of steel equally among four 
companies, the Pressed Steel Car Co., Cambria Steel 
Co., American Car & Foundry Co. and the Standard 
Steel Car Co. With the common expectation that better 
than the going market will be realized on purchases, 
the car builders are counting on covering at 1.35c., 
Pittsburgh, for bars, plates and shapes. The Reading 
is also interested in securing 50 passenger equipment 
cars; the Lackawanna is asking for prices on the repair 
of 985 steel hopper cars and the Pennsylvania is in- 
quiring for prices on box and hopper cars. In the struc- 
tural field the New York Central’s proposal to build a 
bridge across the Hudson River at Castleton, involving 
23,000 tons, looms large. The Pennsylvania Equipment 
Co., Philadelphia, is in the market for 15 tank cars 
of 10,000-gal. capacity. In the export market 7000 tons 
of 100-lb. rails for South Manchuria have been placed 
in the United States and 10,000 tons of 60-lb. rails for 
the Imperial Government Railways of Japan are sub- 
stantially closed. Exporters look for increasing busi- 
ness in semi-finished steel to Europe, favored by lower 
prices here and rising exchange there. New fabricated 
steel projects, besides the New York Central bridge, 
include 400 tons for small bridges for the Lehigh & 
New England, 700 tons for a power house at Pittston, 
Pa., 400 tons for a school at Corning, N. Y., 1000 tons 
for an office building at Broadway, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-first Street, New York, and 700 tons for 
public school No. 67, Brooklyn. Bids scheduled to open 
on Feb. 15 for the vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
involve several thousand tons of fabricated steel work. 
Recent awards include the following: Two bridges for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 550 tons, one in Delaware to the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works and the other in Ohio to the 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co.; an apartment house at 485 
Park Avenue, 700 tons, to the Bethlehem Fabricators; 
250 tons for a highway bridge over the Shark River, 
Monmouth County, N. J., to the Penn Bridge Co.; 700 
tons for an apartment in Newark, to the Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works; 500 tons for the Intervale telephone ex- 
change to Eidlitz & Ross, and 1700 tons for two lofts, 
one on Thirty-seventh Street and the other on Thirty- 
eighth Street, to the Hinkle Iron Co. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


steel bars 1.78¢ to 1.88e plate s, 1.78 to 1.88e.; structural 
shapes, 1.78c. to 1.88ec.; bar iron, 1.78c. to 1.S88« On export 
shipments the freight rate is 28.5c. per 100 Ib., instead of 
ER¢ the domestic rate 


High Speed Steel.—The situation here is still un- 
changed. The reduced inventories reported from the 
automobile business provide some optimism as to future 
purchases, but on the whole there is no prospect of 
early return to active selling. Prices are weak, prob- 
ably caused to a great extent by sales at reduced prices 
of overstocks of dealers and others. A fair estimate 
of the present market would be a nominal quotation of 
80c. to 90c. per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high speed 
steel with special brands of some companies still sell- 
ing up to $1.05 per lb. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The market shows some slight ac- 
tivity and prices are firm. The municipal letting of 
600 tons of 8-in, to 12-in. cast-iron pipe for the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York, 
was awarded to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., at $45.80 per ton. The optimism that has 
prevailed in this market during the past few weeks 
continues strong and further municipal purchases are 
expected soon. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, 
carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $47.30; 4-in. 
and 5-in., $52.30; 3-in., $62.30, with $4 additional for 
Class A and gas pipe. 


Warehouse Business.—There is no notable increase 
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in activity. While there is still a tendency on the p 
of some warehouses to look for a reduction in pri 

both black and galvanized sheets, which have been rat! 
weak lately, caused by offerings of small dealers, o\ 
stocked, have stiffened considerably, and 3.75c. per 

on No. 28 gage black and 4.75c. per lb. on No, 28 g: 
galvanized are fairly representative of the mark 
Bars are not active, but there is some buying of str 
tural material in the metropolitan district. The b) 

and copper market is unchanged, a slightly quieter to 
prevailing. No change is reported by dealers 

wrought iron and steel pipe. We quote prices on pa 
518. 

Coke.—The coke market continues active on by 
beehive and by-product grades, the selling price of 
former ranging from $3.75 to $4.50 and the latter s 
ing at $8.59 delivered at New Jersey points, this bei 
on the basis of $4.25 on Connellsville coke ovens 
$4.34 freight. Orders have been coming in so rapi 
that some of the Connellsville producers have not b: 
able to give as prompt delivery as usual. All the act 
ity is attributed to the fear of a strike in the bitumin 
and anthracite regions April 1. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet with no new ¢ 
tracts by mills reported. Heavy melting steel is off 5: 
a quotation of $7.50 to $8 per ton being representat 
of the present market. The lower price now prevaili 
may have been caused partly by the reduction in t! 
offering price of the Bethlehem Steel Co., which | 
reduced No. 1 heavy melting steel at Bethlehem to 
per ton and railroad steel to $11.50. The recent 
chase of heavy melting steel by the Cambria Steel ( 
for Johnstown, Pa., also figured back to $8 per 
Machine shop turnings have been slightly more act 
and business has been transacted at a price nearer $5 
per ton than $4.50. Stove plate shows an advance on 
actual purchases of about 25c., a fair range being $10 
to $10.50 per ton. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


Heavy melting steel, yard . $7.50 to $8.0 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva 

DOE. dhe atiile es else ke he Gea ee coe 8.25 to 8.75 
Rerolling rails q 7 9.25 to 9.7 
Relaying rails, nominal ; 27.00 to 28.01 
Steel car axles. ; ; . 10.00to 10 
Iron car axles.... : ; . 18.50to 19.0 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ 10.00 to 10 
Wrought iron track. Swe e3 5 8.50 to 9. 
POPEO BPO. «.ccccsnn at . §.00to 5 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 9.00 to 9.5 
Cast borings (clean) ‘ stele eltip et. ee 7.5 
Machine-shop turnings si 1.50 to 5.04 
Mixed borings and turnings : 1.50 to 5.0) 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam. not 

under 2 ft. long).... ; - toe to 7 
Stove plate . a ; 10.00 to 10 
Locomotive grate bars.... ae ; 9.50 to 10.06 
Malleable cast (railroad).... ‘ ‘ 8.00 to S 
Cast-iron car wheels ; 10.50 to 11. 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn ar 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow 
No. 1 machinery cast........ .. $16.50 to $17.' 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, ete.), cupola size ; 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size. 
No. 2 cast (radiators. cast boilers, 
etc.) ‘ ‘ Sierra nia atu olay 10.00 to 10 


15.50 to 16.0 


14.00 to 14 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 14 


Pig Iron.—Probably the largest iron busines 
several weeks was done in that ending last Saturday 
One maker booked 2500 to 3000 tons, practically a 
which was for prompt shipment and included lots ra: 
ing from carloads to 750 tons. The last named 0! 
came from the Pacific Coast and was on a $16 
which by reason of ocean rates out of Mobile, places 
the Alabama iron, delivered, under the base of fore £! 
offerings. One concern shipped 1400 tons to the Pa 
Coast in January following a like amount in Decem 
The state of the Birmingham market may be jude’ 
from sales of 300 tons to a local consumer at $1». 
The usual price for small lots is $16. The Sloss-5 
field company’s entrance into river iron business 
week is not experimental. It shipped Sheffield iron (4! 
way several years ago at a saving of freight rate and 
with dispatch in delivery. Beginning with an adv’ 
tage of 40c. to 80c. rail rate over Birmingham, the ‘¥ 


yr 
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advantage of transportation by river places Shef- 
in that much stronger strategic position. Eastern 
sumers are again interested in Birmingham iron for 
ery by rail and water. Negotiations for consider- 
tonnage are pending. The manner in which Ala- 
1 iron has again entered Northern markets is the 
tanding feature of encouragement. The initial 
vement to metropolis is understood to consist of 
0 tons already contracted for. Barges will hold 300 
apiece. The Woodward Iron Co. has not resumed 
ts banked stack, but continues operation of two. 
showing is considered good. Stocks on Alabama 
is Jan. 1 and Feb. 1 were as follows: Foundry, 
100 and 82,000; machine cast, 35,000 and 46,000; 
ant’, 4800 and 800 basic, 37,000 and 27,000; total, 
000 and 157,000. Increased steel production is re- 
ted in decrease of basic iron stocks. Merchant iron 
ngs are practically confined to three interests. 
stacks are four on basic, six on merchant iron 
two on charcoal iron. 


pe 2Tos te I Birt v 
ws 
i Ss ( to 2 ‘ ( $16.01 
j 15.00 
a warm blast s ; 29 O00 


Finishing Mills—Tennessee company continued 75 
per cent of ingot production this week and opera- 
of all finishing mills except the structural and 
mills at Fairfield. The rail mill is on its second 
8000-ton production. The American Steel & 
is at 50 to 60 per cent. The Gulf States Steel 

inderstood to be at about the same. Steel hoop 

and mills have been idle for some time. Fabricat- 
teel plants have received a fair business in steel 
hool buildings in the South. 


( 


Cast Iron Pipe.—High pressure pipe makers report 
roved business on books and are sanguine of the 
future. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. booked 
1) tons for St. Paul and is at 60 to 70 per cent. The 
It plant of the Agricola Pipe Co., Gadsden, has 
ed. Sanitary pipe makers report the first strong 
following recent price reductions, and fairly 
A turn for the bet 


rders toward close of week. 
eems imminent. The high pressure base is $33 and 
f 37. Cuba 


sanitary pipe is $ 
f sanitary pipe recently. 


Coal and Coke.—Standard coke rules at 
et is stronger and sales embrace larger tonnage 
ng to increased foundry takings. 


has placed small 


yn 


Zu 


$5 to $5. 


Old Material—The scrap market remains feature- 
Dealers are taking in little stock and very little 


ng out, 

I gross o.t Birn I I rad 

<1] } » $12.00 

ee] 1¢ ito 11.00 

ist 14.00 to ] oo 

,H0to 14.00 

¢ l Oto 13.00 

V igh Oto 13.00 

‘ 00to 12.00 

he neg f Oto 7.00 

oO! Y S f i to 7.00 


Boston 


30STON, Feb. 14. 


lron.—Fresh weakness has developed in Buffalo 
tern Pennsylvania iron. The probable closing 
on 2000 tons of No. 2X iron by the Gurney 
Co., Framingham, Mass., has brought out $19, 
eastern Pennsylvania iron, with a possibility 
price being met by Buffalo interests, which 
ng the Buffalo furnace price down to around 
] suffalo iron in this territory are re 
week at $18, a new low for this movement, 
of No. 1X iron at $18.50, furnace, by one 
eretofore holding at $19. One eastern Penn- 
furnace interest, heretofore quoting $20 fur- 
this week sold 300 tons No. 2 X at less than 
On the other hand a Massachusetts stove 
ight 200 tons eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X at 
nace, and another melter in that State 100 tons 
X at $20.50. Sales this week are about evenly 
etween eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo irons, 


. 
sales of 
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amounting in the aggregate to approximately 3000 
tons. They include 500 tons No. 2X to a textile ma- 
chinery interest, the largest individual transaction, 200 
tons of malleable to a New Hampshire and 100 tons to 
a Massachusetts foundry at $18.50, furnace, and car 
lots of special high manganese irons to Massachusetts 
melters at $19.50 and $20, furnace. 

We quote deliver 


d at common New England points as 
follows, 


ving added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 





} 

eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffak $6.58 from Vir 

ginia and $1 66 tr Alabama 
Kas I Ss} z to 2.7 6to $24 t 
Kast. Pe sil. 1 ‘ 2 LO6 to 24.06 
Buff s 2 t« 7 23.46 to 23.96 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2 ) $46 to 23.96 
Vireg a, s 2 t .75 2G OS te ,0.08 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 S58 to 29.58 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 27.16 
Alabama, 1.7 to é 26.66 


Material.—Weakness in prices on struc 
has held up approximately 5000 tons that 
would have been closed last week. In the 


Finished 
tural steel 
otherwise 
aggregate, some 18,000 tons of structural steel tonnage 
has strong possibility of developing in this territory 
within the next month or two. Mill representatives 
continue to report general business running well ahead 
month, but below normal. Business on 
bars, shapes and plates has been closed this week at 
1.40c. and 1.45c., Pittsburgh. The Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad is about to close on 2000 tons of 80-lb. rails 
and 7400 standard angle joints. The Main Central 
Railroad is inquiring on 5000 tons of 85-lb. rails. Wire 
products continue in demand. The Acme Wire Co., 
New Haven, Conn., has an order for 150,000 coils of 
wire from the Ford Motor Co., sufficient to keep the 
plant operating at present capacity five weeks. The 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., and other 
wire plants are not 


of bookings last 


so active as they were last month. 
Warehouses in this territory report sheets and struc 
band 


usiness continues to show slow expan 


tural shapes more active than other lines, but bar. 
and other small 


sion, 
Jobbers now uote Soft stee bars, $2.55% per 100 Ib 
DAS flat > 0 crets bar stock lengths $2.50! 
ructural ole nd eams, $2.65% plates, $2.65™% to $2.83 
ste. $3.85 to $4.25; open hearth ring steel, $4.50 
rucib pring steel, $11.50 bands, $3.15! to $3.53 hoop 
teel, 33.154 cold rolled steel, $3.40 to $3.90: toe calk steel 
+N refined iron 52 per 100 Ib. base best refined iron 
Wayr ror $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50: No. 10 blue 
rcaled sheet 53.48 per 100 Ib. base No. 28 black sheets, 
$4.50; No. 28 galvanized sheet $5.50 


Coke.—The movement of by-product foundry coke 
from the ovens is freer than it has been before in 
months, but business is not sufficiently large to war- 
rant increased oven operations. Shipments are made 
mainly. Spot business is limited to a car 
here and there. Both the New England Coal & Coke 
Co. and the Providence Gas Co. continue to quote by- 
product foundry coke at $10.15, delivered, where the 
local freight does not exceed $3.40. 

Old Material.—The market has been practically at 
a standstill the past week. Dealers characterize it as 
Pennsylvania mills are inquiring 
for little, if any, heavy melting steel, offerings by the 
Government evidently diverting attention from this 
market. The demand for borings and turnings has 
slumped since last reports, but prices hold firm. New 
England foundries, due to the low cost of pig iron, are 
using more of it and less machinery cast for mixing 
purposes, which has a tendency to minimize inquiries, 


according to large dealers. Small dealers, in 


on contract 


a “waiting” market. 


many 


cases, are supplying foundries in their immediate 
neighborhood. 
I f ving f s ' ere n 
g po 
No. 1 mas $ to $18.50 
N a I f > lf 0 
Stove | 15.00 
Rails ul yt 0 
‘he following price ire offered per gro ton lots f.o.b 
i n rate shipping point: 
we 2's vy melting steel $8 00to $9.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought j 50to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 150to 10.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam., over 
2 ft yng) 1.00 to 3 . 
Machir shop turnings 1.00 to 1.50 
Cast iron boring ro ng ti l 7 "to s O00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 8 50 to 9.00 
Blast furt e boring ind turnings 3.50 to 4.50 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton. 150to 5.00 
Street car axles and shafting 19.50to 11.60 
Car wheels .. 11.560to 12.00 
Rerolling rails 19.90to 10.50 
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Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 14. 


The local iron and steel market continues without 
definite trend. In some lines there appears to be spotty 
improvement, but on the whole there has not been much 
change for the better. Prices are weak, almost every 
commodity except black and galvanized sheets being 
sold at and in sheets there is not enough 
demand of importance to bring out sharp competition. 

Pig iron producers have been attempting to hold No. 
2 plain at $20, furnace, and No. 2X at $20.50, but have 
not been successful in all instances, especially in ter- 
ritory where the competition of $18 Buffalo iron has to 
be met. Concessions on foundry pig iron, however, are 
infrequent except where a furnace finds it necessary 
to absorb part of the freight rate in competition with 
producers having a freight rate advantage. 


concessions, 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for pig iron has dropped off. The 
local market has been exceedingly quiet in the past 


week. In the immediate Philadelphia territory there 
is little interest in foundry iron and inquiries and orders 
mostly range from a carload to 200 or 300 tons. Two 
lots of 1000 tons each were sold to pipe makers. One 


lot of 1000 tons was gray forge iron, which was sold at 
$18.50, furnace. Producers of foundry iron are at- 
tempting to hold prices, but there are some concessions 
from the usual quotations of $20 for No. 2 plain and 
$20.50 for No. 2X. Such are usually 
granted only when it is necessary for the furnace to 
absorb a part of a freight rate disadvantage in com- 
peting with $18 Buffalo iron in New England and other 
territory lying between eastern Pennsylvania and Buf- 
falo. Some eastern Pennsylvania producers have gone 
to $19.50 for No. 2 plain and to $20 for No. 2X. We 
note a sale of 200 tons of malleable iron at $22.50, de- 
livered. Buffalo malleable costs $23.96, delivered in this 
district. Two or three inquiries for standard low phos- 
phorus iron aggregate a few hundred tons, and sales 


concessions 


have been made in the past week at $30, furnace. There 
is no inquiry for basic iron. 

The following quotati« are, With the exce} on of those 
on low phosphor is iron or aeiiver Pp i mila ana 
include freight rates varying from 84 0 $1.54 per gro 
tor 

East. Pa. No plain, 1.7 ‘ $20.84 to $21.26 
Kas Pa. N + et ) i> s 1384to 21.76 
Virgir No plaiz ] Oo 2 si 24to 27.74 
Vir No. 2X 2 1.74to 28.24 
B el ea ‘ i 19.84 
Gray forg¢ 0.50 to 21.50 
Malleable Oto 24.00 
Standard low phe (f.0 furnace ) 0.00 
Copper bearit ow phe (f.o.t 

nace) 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—British producers of ferromanganese 
have advanced prices for American shipment to $62.50, 


Atlantic seaboard. The reason given is the higher ex- 
change value for the pound sterling. Domestic pro 
ducers have also advanced their prices to the same 


figure. An inquiry for 2000 tons of spiegeleisen comes 


from Belgium, but exporters have little expectation of 
the business being placed here. Asking prices for 
spiegeleisen range from $25 to $26, furnace. 


Billets.—There is little demand for semi-finished 
steel. Open-hearth rerolling billets are obtainable at 
$28 to $29, Pittsburgh, and forging billets at $32 to 


$33, Pittsburgh. 
Rails. 
Railroad will place 
heavy rails, of which 
ley Railroad. 
Plates.—-A slight improvement in the volume of 
plate business is noted Eastern mills, but 
the situation as a whole is still far from healthy. Prices 
are weak, 1.40c., Pittsburgh, now being generally rec- 
ognized as the market on attractive lots. Mills are able 
to obtain 1.45c. and 1.50c., Pittsburgh, only on small 
lots. An Eastern shipbuilding company, which is bid- 
ding on a riveted steel pipe project, is inquiring for 2500 
tons of plates for the job. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad was expected to place orders to-day for 800 
tons of tank steel for car repairs. The same road has 
placed orders for 2000 freight cars and 50 steel passen- 
ger coaches, requiring about 25,000 tons of steel. The 


It is expected that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
orders shortly for 26,000 tons of 


for the Hocking Val- 


1000 tons 


by some 
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passenger cars will be built by the Harlan plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at Wilmington, Del., while 

passenger cars were divided as follows: Stand 
Steel Car Co., 500; Pressed Steel Car Co., 500; An 
erican Car & Foundry Co., 500, and Cambria Steel ( 
500. 


Structural Material.—As soon as a site for the | 
sesqui-centennial World’s Fair, to be held 
Philadelphia in 1926, shall have been selected, it is 

pected that two or three hotel projects, which | 
been informally discussed, will go ahead. Bids wi 

opened next week on the Philadelphia public libra 
which will require about 3000 tons of steel. Fabricat 
are figuring building projects on the basis of 1.4 
Pittsburgh, for plain material. 


posed 


Bars.—Bar iron is now obtainable at 1.40c., Pit 
burgh, from Eastern mills. Steel bars are to be had 
the same figure. Business is ‘imited to small orders, 
a somewhat better demand for concrete reinforcing | 
is expected as soon as spring building work gets und 
way. 

Sheets.—While there is little demand for black 
galvanized sheets and therefore little test of prices 
is noted that quotations of 8c. on black and 4c. 
galvanized are holding more firmly than are prices 
other steel products. Blue annealed sheets are firm 
2.25c., Pittsburgh, except that some plate mills 
offering Nos. 10, 11 and 12 gages on the plate basis, 
usual extras. The tin plate market appears to have 
tled to $4.60 per 100 lb. base box, with occasional 
selling at $4.50. 


Strip Steel.—Quotations on hot rolled strip st 
have gone as low as 1.75c., Pittsburgh, though som: 
mills are asking all the way up to 2c. Cold-rolled stri; 
steel is quoted at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, by most makers, but 
there are occasional deviations in the way of cancelling 
extras. 

Warehouse Business.—A moderate improvement 
the volume of buying out of stock is reported. Prices ar 
unchanged and for local delivery are as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.50c.; iron bars (: 
bands), 2.50« round edge iron, 2.80c.; round edge 
iron finish, 14% x % in., 2.95c.; round edge steel planis 
3.70c,; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 2.75c. t 
teel plate l6-in., 2.925¢c.; blue annealed ‘steel sh: 
No. 10 gage, 3.50c. light black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5c.; square twisted 
deformed steel bars, 2.65¢ structural shapes, 2.60c.; 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.60c.; 3/16-in., 4.785c¢ 
1.90c spring steel, 4.10c.; round cold-rolled steel, 
quares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 3.75c steel | 
No. 13 gage and lighter, 3.25 steel bands, No. 12 ga 
}/16-in inclusive, 3.10¢e iron bands, 3.90c.; rails, 

steel, & Norway iron, 5¢« toe steel, 4.50c. 


Old Material.—There have been no developments of 
interest in the scrap market within the past week 
prices are substantially unchanged. We quote for 
livery at consuming points in this district as fol 

No, 1 


heavy n ting steel. ‘ ..-+$12.00 to $1 

| | Re ere ear or an eee 3 12.00to 12 
Steel rails reroll 4 + dei eee ode ee ae 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 18.00to 19 
Cast iron car wheel 15.00to 1 
No 1 railroad wrought Sia . 14.50to 15 
No. 1 ird wrough oscw Bavee ee Ia 
No. 1 forge fi ; ‘ LO.O0 to 1 
Bundled sheet or teel works) §.50to 10 
No. 1 bushelir }- unio is 11.00 to 1: 
No busheling § 00to 1 
Turnings (short hoveling grade fo 

blast furnac use) 9.50to lf 
Mixed borings and turnings (for bla 

furnace use) ; 950to 1 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use) cis 9.50to 1 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 9.50to 10 
Cast borings (for teel works and 

rolling mills) - et 12.00to 1 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 13.50to 14 
No. 1 cast. z 16.50to 1 
Railroad grate bars . 14.00 to 14 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.00to 14 
Railroad malleabl 12.50to 13 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 


tubes (new specifications) weee- 12.00to 12.5 
Iron car axles.. es No mar 
ee ee ae a ee 17.00to 18 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland S 
received an order for complete electric control « 
ment for the new plant of the International \ 
Co. at Huntington, W. Va. The order covers 46 | 
of equipment. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 14. 
¢ Iron.—The employment of barge service in the 
ent of Southern pig iron at a saving of $1.50 
the all rail rate is interesting to the melters in 
listrict. The barge service will be effective to- 
v. The iron will be moved via the Tennessee 
to Metropolis, Til., thence by rail to St. Louis. 
his arrangement, iron will be delivered at St. 
$19.44 or $13.70, Birmingham. Shipment will 
from Sheffield, which has a differential of 80c. 
Birmingham freight rate. On the basis of 
sirmingham, iron shipped all rail from that point 
vered in St. Louis at $21.74. With Northern iron 
3.50, Chicago, plus $2.80 freight, the St. Louis 
$21.30, giving the Southern product shipped 
ind rail an advantage on the present market of 
ton. The capacity of these barges is about 400 
The first purchaser in St. Louis of a barge load 
iron for the new service was Bridge & Beach 
manufacturer of stoves. The biggest order 
week, if not for the year, of Northern iron was 
y a local melter, being 2000 tons of foundry 
for shipment over March and April. The volume 
rs for carloads was fairly large, and these in- 
y were for immediate shipment. The consump- 
iron is a bit stronger, but most melters are con- 
» buy only for their immediate needs. More 
foundries are starting up. The Belleville stove 
have adjusted the wage differences with their 
1 they are expected to resume operations soon. 
nois radiator concern is in the market for 500 
foundry iron for March shipment. A northern 
steam specialty company wants 200 tons. An 
engine boiler concern has an inquiry out for 
1000 tons. Foundries specializing in railroad 
gs are hopeful that the proposed new plan of 
ng the lines will result in a better demand from 


delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as fol 
ng added to furnace prices $2.88 freight and war 
‘hicago and $5.91 from Birmingham 


foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $21.30 

malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2 ) 21.30 

21.30 

yundry, all rail, sil. 1.7 2 21.41 
indry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25, rail 

19.44 


linished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished 
steel products is rather light. Railroads cen- 

re are not getting out any inquiries, and there 

ttle doing in structurals here, pending a re 

of the wage scale. Jobbers report a little 
mand, but they are not stocking up, and are 
ipon the manufacturers to do that for them. 
of sales stationed here has just returned 

to the jobbing centers of Tennessee, Louisi- 
\rkansas, finding the jobbers buying only 
they actually must have. They are not fear- 
market, but they feel that there is no neces- 
ry large stocks so long as prompt shipments 
from manufacturers. The awarding of the 
the Jewish Hospital, Memphis, involving 
reinforcing bars, for which the James Alex 
iction Co. was the low bidder, has bee 
several weeks. The Kansas City, Clay 
Joseph Railway, Kansas City, has an in 
100 tons of. 70-lb. steel rails, and the East 
Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, IIl., 
of the same weight rails. A manufac- 
nes bought 10 crankshafts, involving about 
Union Pacific Railroad has issued notices 
ite postponement of the buying of 25 ob- 
1 50 passenger cars on which they had 


7 


“+ 


warehouse we quote Soft steel bars 

ron bars, 2.62%c.; structural shapes 

lates, 2.7214c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
black she ets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.15c 

nds, shafting and screw stock, 3.65c.: struc- 


1 


214 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.62%4; tank 

ind smaller. 65 and 5 per cent off list; ma- 
rge, 60-10 per cent; small, 60, 10 and 10 per 
bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 
crews, 65-15 per cent: hot pressed nuts, square 
r $4: and tapped, $3.75 off list 


Chere is more buying of coke in this district, 
iation looks much better than it has. Con- 
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sumers are drawing more heavily on supplies contracted 
for, and generally more interest is being shown. For 
the present most of the business is confined to carload 
orders, and these are for immediate shipment. Between 
1000 and 1500 tons of Granite City by-product water 
gas and furnace coke were booked last week as well as 
300 to 400 tons of foundry coke. A cause of increasing 
interest in coke is the talk of coal miners’ strikes. The 
movement of domestic coke has been far more liberal 
because of colder weather. 

Old Material.—The markét for old material remains 
dull and listless, and there is very little trading of any 
description even among dealers. Consumers refrain 
from making any purchases even at what appears to 
be bargain prices and intimate that until their reserve 
stocks have been heavily depleted they will remain out 
of the market. Current railroad offerings include: 
Great Northern, 7500 tons; Northern Pacific, 2000 tons; 
Pullman Co., 1000 tons, and Kansas City Terminals 500 


tons. 
We quote deal pi s f.o consumers’ works, St. Louis 
lustr district dd ers i s, as follows 
(; 7 
Old iror a $14.00 to $14.50 
Steel rails, rerolling 10.50to 11.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 12.50to 13.00 
Relaying rails, standard s¢ or 23.00 to 28.00 
Cast iron car whee! 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting ste 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 heavy shoveling ste: 8.75 to 10.00 
Ordinary shoveling ste 4 50to 10.00 
Frogs, switche ind guards it part 10.00to 10.50 
Ordinary bundle sheet 4.00 to 4.50 
Cast stee bolsters 9.50to 10.00 
I N 

Heavy axles and tire turnings 6.00to 6.50 
Iron angle bars 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel angle bars ¥.00to 9.50 
Iron car axle [8.00 to 18.50 
Steel car axles 12.50to 13.00 
Wrought iron arch bars ai ranson 15.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 railroad wroug %.50to 10.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad springs 10.00to 10.50 
Steel couplers and kles 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires { n uY ; 

smooth inside 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 dealers forgs 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings »0 to 6.00 
No. 1 busheling 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 boilers cut } t nd rir 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove piate ind ligt 11.00to 11.50 
Railroad 1 lleable $8.50 to 9.00 
Agricultural malleab 9.00to 9.50 
Pipes and flues 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy ra l sheet nd tank 5.50 to 6.00 
Light railroad eet 3.50 to 4.00 
Railroad r bars 9.50to 10.00 
Machine s turning 3.00 to 3.5 
Country mixed ire 6.00to 6.50 
Uneut railroad Ke 7.00 to 7.50 
Horseshoes 9.50to 10.00 
RR Iroad hra 9 50 to 10.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFAIA, Feb. 14. 

Pig Iron.—With radiator interests having contracted 
for their wants for February and March and possibly 
well into April, this market has settled into a condition 
where small business is the rule and none of this ex- 
tends beyond second quarter delivery. It is generally 
inderstood the American Radiator Co. has bought be- 
tween 25,000 and 35,000 tons from a Buffalo furnace 
and that $18 base was the price. No inquiry was sent 
out on this purchase and verification of the details is 
not available from either the furnace or the purchaser. 
Carload lot purchases are freely closed at $18.50 and 
$19, and a furnace which has consistently quoted $19.50 
s not getting any business in consequence. Other than 
carload lot business the only inquiry out is one for 500 
tons of No. 2X for a buyer in New York State outside 
Buffalo. Buffalo iron is quoted at $18.50 in any quan- 
tity desired. The status of the New York vehicular 
project is unchanged insofar as Buffalo furnaces are 
concerned and quotations are made for delivery to the 
end of June only. 

We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 2X roundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 si 18.50to 19.00 


oe? cn patie ; 18.00 to 18.25 
Malleable : 19.590 
Lake Super or charcoa 31 75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In the volume of business 
placed the general situation compares with December, 
which was unusually quiet. January business held up 
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surprisingly well when tonnages were finally reckoned. 
Carload lots and less represent the size of tonnages in 
demand. With the exception of sheets, prices are irreg- 
ular, but in the exception noted prices have held up and 
de. is generally quoted. The Lackawanna Bridge Co. 
will erect two bridges in Tonawanda, N. Y., the total 
requirements being 300 tons. The same interest has 
also contracted for a skating rink in Princeton, N. J., 
requiring 150 tons. Inquiries are out for 500 tons of 
shapes for use in erecting a school building in Corning, 
N. Y., and a new bank building at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
involving 100 tons. 

We quote warehouse 
Structural shapes, 2.65c. ; 
3.35c.; soft steel bars and shapes, 2.55c.; 
3.15¢c.; blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.40c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28, 5.25c.; black sheets, No. 28, 4.25c.; cold-rolled 
cold-rolled round shafting, 3.40c. 

Old Material.—Several lots of 1000 tons and a num- 
ber of lesser tonnages of heavy melting steel have been 
bought by a mill interest at $13.50. The demand for 
turnings and borings from the Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh districts continues to appear here, but production 
is so light that little of this business will be placed 
with Buffalo dealers. A number of foundries interested 
in the New York vehicular tunnel project are inquiring 
for cast scrap, but Buffalo dealers quoting $16 to $17 
on this material have not interested these prospective 
who can buy pig iron in the same market for 


Buffalo as follows: 
plates, No. 8 gage, 
hoops and bands, 


prices f.o.b, 
plates, 2.65c.; 


Strip steel, 5.90¢e 


buyers, 
$18.50 or less. 


Wi q rote dealer ‘ n » es per gross ton fo.b Put 
i is follows 
Heay meltin $13.00 to $14.00 
Low phe O.04 1 nc 17.00 to 18.00 
No I road wrou t 15.00 to 16.00 
Car wheel 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings 7.00 to 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings 10.50 to 11.50 
Grate bars 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling 10.00 to 11.00 
Stove plate 15.00 to 16.00 
Bundled sheet tamping 8.00 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 18.00 
Hydraulic ompresse 10.50to 11.50 
Railroad malleab'e 13.00 to 14.00 
Fred J. Waldow, salesman, Rogers, Brown & Co.; 


Justus Egbert, purchasing agent American Radiator 
Co., and William J. McClain, district sales agent Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., announce the formation of a 
partnership to engage in sales of pig iron, coal, coke, 
alloys and steel products. The new firm will do a 


brokerage business. 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 14. 


Iron Ore.—In the opinion of ore men, some blast 
furnace interests are looking for greater reductions in 
ore prices than are likely to be made. Some consumers 
have been talking of a cut of $1 or more a ton from last 
season’s prices. The mine operators point out that 
while labor costs have been reduced, their other mining 
costs are as high as last year. The largest items of 
cost in mine operations, outside of labor, are for lumber 
and coal. Many mining companies, because of curtail- 
ment of operations, carried over large stocks of coal 
last year, so that they are not getting the benefit of 
lower coal prices. Whatever reductions are made on 
ore prices will depend largely on what changes are 
made in transportation charges. Prospects do not seem 
bright for a reduction in rail rates during the coming 
ore carrying season, but a 10 per cent cut in the vessel 
rate on ore is expected. While a large share of the un- 
derground mines are now operating in the Lake Su- 
perior district, this is not because sellers need the ore, 
but only to furnish work for the men. Ore stock piles 
are already unusually large. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 


per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 511% per 
cent iron. $5.70 Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55 


Pig Iron.—Furnaces booked a fair number of orders 
for foundry iron during the week, but in most cases 
the tonnage involved was small, the largest lots being 
300 to 400 tons. One lake furnace sold 4000 tons in- 
cluding three lots of malleable iron aggregating 400 
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tons. Prices continue to show a weakness on sa 
competitive points. One lake furnace is quoting 
foundry iron down to $18.50 for shipment to 

where it must meet competition, but is asking 

$19.50 for iron for nearby delivery. However, ii 
probable that $18.50 could be shaded. In fact, o: 
in the Indiana territory is reported at $18.25. Pp 
prices on Southern iron have reached a level whe: 
are becoming a factor in competition for shipm. 
some central and southern Ohio points and p: 
have some bearing on the weakness of Norther 
The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad has ann 

a 53c. per ton rate reduction on pig iron from 1 
effective Feb. 20, making the rate to Springfield § 
compared to $2.02 from the Ironton district. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has received quot 
on 2000 tons or more of Southern iron for Fe! 
and March shipment to its Louisville plant and 


pected to close for this business to-day. A quo 
of $15.50 has been made on this iron. This c« 


is also understood to be in the market for a rou 
of Northern foundry iron for early shipment. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for 
foundry iro: not including a 56c. switching chare 
quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate fro: 
and a $6.67 rate from Birmingham: 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The demand 
provement. A Cleveland mill has placed 800 
sheet bars with a Youngstown mill at $29, and } 
inquiry for 500 tons is pending. A Cleveland con ( 
has placed 150 tons of forging billets. 

Finished Material.—The improvement in the demand 
noted last week continues. While few large orders ar 
being placed, mills are getting a moderate volum 
business from various industries and reports indicat 
that manufacturing plants are getting busier. Autom 
bile manufacturers are buying a little more freely. An 
order from an Ohio automobile plant was for 750 to 
of bars. Several small lots of steel were placed 
agricultural implement manufacturers. Little « 
is noted in the price situation. Steel bars, plates 
structural material are quoted at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, ! 
desirable orders, with car lot sales being made i: 
cases at 1.50c. On boiler plates a 1.40c. pric 
appeared and an Eastern mill that has been qu 
these at 1.60c. has reduced its price to 1.50c. f 
sirable orders. The demand for hot-rolled strip st 
has improved and some makers of this steel now hav 
fair order book. The Trumbull Steel Co. has advance 
its price on hot-rolled strip steel to 2c. An automobil 
parts manufacturer is considering his requirements f 
the year for the manufacture of tubing which ma) 
sult in the placing of 9000 tons of strip steel or sxe) 
The structural outlook continues to improve. 
building projects that were held up last year are 
revived and with the approach of spring considerad 
school building work is coming up in Ohio. An in 
for approximately 900 tons for the sintering plant 
the McKinney Steel Co. plant has come out. Bids ha‘ 
been taken for a municipal power plant in Lansing, 
Mich., requiring 1500 tons. A building for the U 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, will require 500 to! 
sids for a Y. M. C. A. building, Columbus, 1 
500 tons, have been rejected and new bids will b: 
A reservoir in Detroit will require 1500 to: 
inforcing bars. Hard steel bars are still qu 
1.40c., but a round lot inquiry would probably bring 
a lower price because of the competition of soft ‘| 
bars. The Cleveland Railway Co. is inquiring f 
tons of rails. 


shows 


j 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.36c,.; plates an 
shapes, 2.46c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.25c.; No 
be.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.: No. 28 


9 


wire, 7 . 
sheets, 4.75¢c.; No. 19 blue annealed sheets, 3.10« 
bands, 2.96c.: cold-rolled rounds, 3.25c.; flats, § 


hexagons, 3.75¢c 


Sheets.—The demand shows a little impr 
but few orders are coming out for more than 
The Ford Motor Co. has divided an order for ! 
of frame and crank, case stock between thr 
Regular prices appear to be holding well. 
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Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts 
s improvement, but consumers are buying only in 
lots. The minimum discounts have virtually dis- 
ared on machine and carriage bolts, but local mak- 
laim they are not shading prices that have been 
ed recently as maximum discounts. Prices on 
ine bolts, cold-punched chamfered and trimmed 
are lower. Rivets are still in light demand. Local 
ers are adhering to regular prices, although these 
ing shaded by some makers $1 to $2 a ton. 


Alloy Steel.—The demand for alloy steel has im- 
d, some good orders having come from the auto- 
ve industry. The United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
ton, which is operating five open-hearth furnaces is 
ing to start additional furnaces. The Central 
Co., Massillon, has started two additional open- 
furnaces, now operating six of its nine furnaces. 
steel prices are fairly firm. Makers quote 3% 
ent nickel steel at 5c.; chrome nickel steel 4c., and 
ne vanadium steel 5c. for bars and 4.75c. per Ib. 


pring steel. 


Old Material—The market is dull and inclined to 
ness. The only local activity reported is the pur- 
of a few small lots of heavy melting steel by a 
land consumer at $13 delivered. In the absence 
tivity, prices on blast furnace scrap which were 
tly advanced have declined 25c. a ton. The buying 
vas expected from the Youngstown district steel 
; during February has as yet failed to materialize. 

s little demand except for blast furnace scrap. 
actions between local dealers were few during the 
as they are well cleaned up on old orders. 








* per gross ton .o.t Cleveland, follow 
meltin steel... $12.00 to $12.50 
rails, under 3 ft ; 12.50to 13.00 
ils, rerolling : 14.00 to 14.50 
rails : “TO 12.50 
ir axles S.00 to 19.00 
vy phosphorus melting 0O0to 13.50 
borings .. . 10 to 0 
hine shop turnings 1.00 to 9 25 
rings and short turning 100 to 9,2 
ssed steel . +00 to 9 50 
d wrought aw 2 00 to 71) 
1 malleable ] 0 to 13.00 
bundled sheet stamping 6.00 to 7.00 
| axle turnings.... 950to 10.00 
; Cie. Pie 1 \to 16.01 
1 busheling.. 8.75% 9.0 
» forge flashings, over 10 in 8.75 ) 
rge flashings, under 10 in 7.50 to 8 00 
ad grate bars 12.75 to 13.0/ 
te 5 ] 00 to l 
1 flue S50to 9.00 


Interest in Basing Point at Cleveland 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has appointed 

il committee of seven members on basing points 
teel and this committee will at once become very 

n investigating the subject, although it has not 
utlined its plan of procedure. The Milwaukee 
ng before the Federal Trade Commission on the 
urgh basing point practice and the recent com 
ts of some Cleveland manufacturers against using 
tsburgh base have tendered to stimulate interest 
subject in Cleveland. Fred L. Borton is chair- 
the committee and F. H. Baer, chairman of the 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, is sec- 


. 


Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
allied with the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
enlarging its capacity for the production of 
ith, installing additional machinery. With 
iyout, manual labor will be reduced to a mini- 
irlous steps in the manufacturing processes 
rried forward mechanically. 


Federated American Engineers, including the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 

Boston, are to maintain a volunteer employ- 

nmittee. This committee will endeavor to re- 
unemployment problem among their profes- 

and about Boston. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 14. 


Pig Iron.—The market was quiet again last week 
although some sales of Southern iron were reported 
outside the immediate Cincinnati district. A radiator 
company is reported to have purchased 1500 tons of 
Southern iron at $16 furnace, and a sanitary manufac 
turing company in Indiana took 500 tons of Southern 
iron at $16 furnace base. The delivered price on this 
iron, which will be shipped by river and rail, is under- 
stood to be about $2 a ton less than if the iron were 
shipped by the all rail route. An Indiana manufacturer 
is understood to have purchased 300 tons of 3.75 to 4.25 
silicon at a price of $18.50 Northern furnace. Several 
other sales of 100 tons each are reported, mostly of 
Southern iron at a $15.50 base. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. has an inquiry out for 1500 tons for its 
Louisville plant and will likely close the deal to-day. 
It is said that $15.50 is the lowest price quoted on this 
inquiry. Other inquiries include one for 400 tons from 
Anderson, Ind.; one from Mansfield for 100 tons and 
one of 200 tons from Ft. Wayne. Prices are inclined 
to be weaker. It is said Chicago iron can now be pur- 
chased at $18 furnace, and Lake iron from $18 to 
$18.50 regardless of silicon content. Southern Ohio 
furnaces have reduced their prices 50c. a ton and now 
are quoting $19 to $19.50, Ironton. Jackson county 
furnaces have cut prices on silvery and bessemer ferro- 


silicon $2 a ton, effective Feb. 13. 


) 


cent silvery, $27.50 furnace. 


This makes 8 per 


Based « ‘ te of $4.50 from Birminel 
2 from Ire ve quote f.o.b. Cincinna 
Southe ‘ ise) .$ UU lO > 
Southern to 2.75 (No. 2 

soft) 20.5 to 21.00 
Ohio silver S per t si 10.0 
Southern Ohie ) sil to ) 

(No ) Lb2Zto 22.02 
Basi Nort} 21.0 
Malleable *.02 to 


Finished Material.—An order for 1000 tons of 
plates is reported to have been placed by a tank manu 
facturer in this district, who recently secured an order 
for a large tank to be erected in California. Several 
200-ton orders for structural shapes are also reported, 
but as a general thing inquiries are confined to car- 
load lots and most of the business booked is being 
done on a single carload basis. There is still a fair 
demand for concrete reinforcing bars, as a number 
of small projects taking up to 100 tons are going 
ahead. The demand for sheets is reported to be pick- 
ing up slightly, but there is no disposition on the 
part of buyers to contract ahead, the orders placed 
being for immediate shipment. Fairly good demand 
for wire products is reported. Prices on all finished 
products are ruling about the same as last week, 1.40c. 
now being the general quotation on bars, shapes and 
plates, although there is some disposition on the part 
of a few mills to hold out for 1.50c. Very little is 
heard of lower prices on sheets and it is said that 
2.75¢c. and 3.75c. for black and galvanized respectively 
exist only in the imagination of some buyers, all of 
the orders now being placed are on the 3c. and 4e. 
base. In the structural field, the only new inquiry 
to come out was for the Athletic Club at Indianapolis 
involving between 1500 and 2000 tons. Bids will close 
on March 1 and it is expected that bids will also be 
taken on the Wilde Bank Building in the same city at 
the same time. Plans for this building, however, have 
not been sent out. The National Cash Register Co. has 
let the general contract for new buildings at Dayton 
to the H. K. Ferguson Co. at Cleveland; 250 tons of 
steel will be used. It is reported that the Belknap 
Hardware job at Louisville will be up again shortly 
for bids as some changes are being made in the plans. 
An auditorium at Memphis will also likely be refigured 
in the near future. Pending projects include a ten- 
story building to the Rollman department store in Cin- 
cinnati, an office building for the Southern Railroad in 
the same city and hotel building at Frankfort, Ky. 
The first two of these will be probably of reinforced 
concrete construction and the latter of steel. The Big 
Four Railroad closed bids on its axle requirements for 
the first quarter. The Standard Forge Co. was low 
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bidder, car axles being quoted at 2.05c. per lb., engine 
truck axles at 2.40c. per lb. and drivers and trailers 
at 3.40c. per lb., f.o.b. Chicago. In regard to plant 
operations, the East Side works of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. is running full time and the Newport 
Rolling Mill Co. has four mills on. The steel and 
sheet mills of the Ashland Iron & Mining Co. are 
closed down at the present time, but will likely reopen 
in two weeks. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report business 
as quiet during the past week. Some orders for wire 
products, however, are being booked for spring de- 
livery. Local jobbers have cut the price on wire nails 
to $2.95 per keg base. All other prices are unchanged. 


2.75c. base 


s, 2.85c. base 


Iron and steel bars, 


hoops and bands, 3.35c. 
base ; shapes and plate 


- reinforcing bars, 2.82%4c. 


base cold rolled rounds, 1% in. and larger, 3.50c. base; 
under 114 in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 4c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c.; No 
28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c.: wire nails, $2.95 per keg base; 


No. 9 annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 lb 
Coke.—Some fair-sized orders for prompt ship- 
ment coke are reported, two of these being for 600 tons 


each. The coke market is firming up slightly and some 
operators have withdrawn prices for nearby ship- 
ment. Prices, however, are generally as quoted in 


last week’s report. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is quotably weaker 
and while it is expected that steel companies operating 
in this district will shortly be in the market for small 
tonnages, present business is very quiet. Most dealers 
have marked down their prices on practically all items 
50c. per ton. The Norfolk and Western railway is 
offering 6000 tons. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars: 

Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets : 


Iron rails 
Relaying rails, 


$3.50 to $4.00 
11.50 to 12.00 


(0 lb. and up 24.50 to 25.00 


Rerolling steel rails 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel 8.50to 9.00 
Steel rails for melting. 8.50 to 9.00 
Car wheels ... ew 11.50 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast borings ; 3.00 to 3.50 
Steel turnings . ‘ 2.00 to 2.50 
Railroad cast 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 machinery 13.00 to 13.50 
Burnt scrap 7.00 to 7.50 
Iron axles . 5.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 9.00 to 9.50 
Pipes and flues 3.50 to 4.00 
Rogers, Brown & Co. pig iron and coke mer- 


chants have been appointed sole agents for the sale 
of Tuscaloosa and Warrior pig iron produced at Holt, 
Ala. The furnace company reserves the right of mak- 
ing sales direct to buyers in Alabama and the ad- 
joining States. All other business will be handled 
through Rogers, Brown & Co. Tuscaloosa is one of the 
old popular brands of Southern, high in manganese 
and low in phosphorus. The Warrior brand is a high 
manganese specialty. 


Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 8. 


San 


Pig Iron.—The dull condition prevailing at the first 
of the year has not yet been relieved on the Coast. 
In the San Francisco market, business has been espe- 
cially trivial during the past 10 days or two weeks, 
practically no sales of any significance having been 
reported, although routine buying in small lots is not 
wanting. Again the Southern Pacific Co. affords the 
major interest, this road just having closed for 400 
tons of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 250 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 and 
100 tons of standard Bessemer. It is reported that 
large users have just taken 500 tons of No. 1 foreign 
iron at Tacoma and 500 tons at San Pedro, the price 
being very favorable. There are liberal offerings of 
material here at present, and some large dealers re- 
port working on a considerable tonnage of domestic 
iron, which is approximately on the same basis as for- 
eign. Quotations around $28 are heard on American 
pig, for Gulf shipment, delivered here. The foreign 
iron market appears to be firming, with the strength- 
ening of exchange rates and a tendency of freight 
rates to advance. In the absence of demand and actual 
sales, it is difficult to estimate the market accurately, 
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but prices asked appear to range from about § 
$30 for good grades, ex ship, San Francisco. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Since the moderately good 
ity of several weeks ago, business in pipe has 
quieter, both from municipal and private sources 
market is ruling around $32 base, with the ten 
toward higher levels. The 2000 tons for Portlan 
recently awarded to the United States Cast Iron 
& Foundry Co. Bids which the city of Seattle re 
for 2143 tons have been rejected, and it is report 
will readvertise about the end of the present n 
Glendale, Cal., is asking for bids on Feb. 9 for 300 
of 4-in. pipe, and San Bernardino the following da 
77 tons. Santa Barbara on Feb. 11 will be in the 
ket for 30 tons. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—It is a dull situation \ 
is to be reported in this district, about the only fe: 





being a moderate demand in small quantities for n 
materials. Prices seem to be holding pretty well, 
there is no assurance of stability, except as at pr: 
when demand is virtually absent. The larger 

ducers are looking for a betterment in the follo 
two or three months, but nothing large is foresee 
this time. There is fair prospect for building 0; 
tions around San Francisco, which will mean a 
demand for bars. Seattle is reported inquiring in 
market for 1000 tons of low range section girder 

The Southern California Edison Co.’s contract 
from 1100 to 1200 tons of hammered welded pip: 
reported awarded to an Eastern fabricator. 


Coke.—A steady consumption of coke in this dis 
is reported, the main demand coming from sm¢ 
since foundry operations are on such a narrow, 
to-mouth basis. A considerable quantity of English 
material is loading and some is en route. Stocks in 
consumers’ hands here generally are low. 

Old Material—Buying has been active in scrap of 
late, but this does not indicate a revival of foundry op- 
erations. A large quantity of railroad accumulation 
was disposed of at the prevailing market of $10 a gross 
ton for heavy melting steel, delivered at the consumer's 
mill. Around 12,000 tons was taken by various inte: 
ests. Most users, accordingly, are heavily stocked 
scrap at present. Moreover, about 6000 tons of s 
and cast scrap will be offered from the old c: 
Brooklyn, which is to be dismantled. The Pacific ( 
Steel Co. will start up its open-hearth furnace Ma: 
which has been idle since last June. This is 1 
sitated by the accumulation of ingots being exhau 


British Pig Iron and Steel Output for January 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 14 (By Cable) 


The production of pig iron in Great Britai 
January was 288,000 gross tons and that of steel 
and castings 327,500 tons. 


These compare wit 
output of 275,000 tons of pig iron and of 381,000 t 
of steel in December. The January pig iron is 
largest since last March. The steel output is th 
est in six months. 


The United States Malleable Iron Co., Toledo, © 
is reported to have received a large number of 
for malleable castings which will permit it to in 
its present operating force during February fron 
to 650 men. It will also resume operations 
Wauseon, Ohio, plant with a force of about 17 
ployees. 


There are now 95 Baily electric furnaces fo! 
ing non-ferrous metals and alloys and 34 Baily 
tric heat-treating furnaces operating in the 
States and Canada, according to the January is 
Electric Furnace News, published by the Electri 
nace Co., Salem, Ohio. 


The National Safety Congress held annually let 
the auspices of the National Safety Council, the '°ac 
quarters of which are in Chicago, will meet in ) , 
the week beginning Aug. 28. The Safety Counc 


Detroit Board of Commerce has started to make preP- 
arations and a large attendance is expected. 
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‘tish Iron and Steel Market 


Consumers Awaiting Price Concessions 
lin Plate Makers Expect Lower 
Steel—Coke Is Higher 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 14. 
ron sales are increasing and traders are now 
re confident of the commencement of a genuine 
Practically all production of Cleveland iron is 
o consumption. Hematite is makers 
booked up and there is a fair demand from the 


firmer; 


Bilbao Rubio is sold up to 26%s. ($5.78) ex- 
es, an advance of 1s. (22c.) over last week. 
tinental inquiries are coming in for foundry 
hurham blast furnace coke is dearer. 

is inquiring for 15,000 tons of steel plates, 
The steel 
generally is quieter; consumers are still await- 
e reductions. 
hed iron is cheaper. Crown iron bars 

£11 (2.14c. per lb.) f.o.b. Staffordshire. 
bars are held at £14 10s. (2.82c. per lb.). 
nental quotations are slightly harder. French 

bars are held at £8 15s. (1.70c. per lb.) f.o.b., 

and May delivery. Luxemburg merchant 
offered at £8 to £8 5s. (1.56 to 1.61c. per Ib.) 
and May shipment. Luxemburg structural 
ire quoted at £7 10s. to £7 15s. (1.46 to 1.5lc. 
f.o.b., for April and May delivery. 
an wire rods are held at £9 to £9 15s. ($39.24 
| French 


to be distributed over two years. 


are of- 


1) f.o.b., April and May shipment. 
ls are offered at £9 10s. ($41.42) f.o.b., for May 


German 3/16-in. plates are quoted 
per lb.) f.o.b. for June and July 


delivery. 
(1.51c. 


MODERATE IMPROVEMENT 


stown Mills Report Better Buying, Fs- 
pecially of Lighter Lines 

NGSTOWN, Feb, 14.—Moderate improvement in 

f steel products, principally affecting the 


The Ford Motor Co. and Dodge 
entering the market for larger sheet re- 
against broadened production schedules. 

lying of sheets, however, is still restricted. 

furnace interests are attempting to hold to 
nimum on standard basic pig iron, despite 

f a 1000-ton lot at $17.75 by a Valley interest. 

e larger independents appraises the market 

518.25, depending upon size of the order and 

considerations. Aside from the regular 
on-integrated interests, there is compara- 
ictivity in the iron market. 

lucts, particularly nails, are moving with 
m, jobbers being important factors in the 
ich schedules show some pickup over pre- 

The principal district independent states 
g to quotations of 2.25c. on plain wire and 

keg on nails, though concessions to large 
reported. Buying of nails has been stimu- 
sonal requirements. 


es, is noted. 


Reports of Concessions on Sheets 


heet makers are still following up reports 

prices in sheets, and say that while quo- 

been shaded elsewhere, they are holding 
district. In fact, one buying interest, which 
able shopping to uncover a concession on a 
nnage, states that the market in the Valley 
| there appears to be a firm disposition on 
producers to hold prices. 
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Continental 
($22.89). 


foundry iron is offered at £5 65s. 
Tin plate is weaker. 


pation of a reduction in steel prices. 


Makers are selling in antici- 
Stock 14 x 20 in. 
are being sold at 184s. ($4.03) f.o.b., for February and 
March shipment; 250,000 boxes of oil sizes have been 
placed in Wales at 18%s. ($4.09 basis, f.o.b.). 
Galvanized sheets are being sold to Argentina at 
£16 5s. (3.16¢. per Ib.) f.o.b., in cases. Australia has 
lines at £15 (3.07¢c. per Ib.) 
Japan 67’s are being sold at £23 (4.48c. per lb.) 


bought smal] 
f.o.b. 
f.o.b. 


India has bought 


some 15s. 


black sheets at £12 15s. ( 
per lb.) f.o.b., basis 24 gage. France is paying £12 10s. 
to £15 (2.43 to 2.53c. per lb.) f.o.b. Japan 33 
galvanizing have been sold at £15 15s. to £16 (3. 
3.lle. per lb.) f.o.b. 


We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 


stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.36 per £1 as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered. l Ss $6.10 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 415 20.71 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 1 10 19.62 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry { iy 19.07 
Cleveland No. 4 forge: t 10 19.62 
Cleveland basic 4 10 19.62 
Hematite 7 Q* 30.52° 
Kast Coast mixed 412%to 4 1 20.16 to $20.71 
Ferromanganese 15 0 & 14 10° 65.40 & 63.22° 
Rails, 60 lb. and up s 0 ' 10 34.88 to 41.4 
Billets . i 0 to 7 10 30.52 to 32.70 
Sheet and tin plate bar 

Wels! i i to 7 7%, 31.61to 32.1 
Tin lates, base box 0 18% to 0 19 4.03 to $14 

C. per Lb 

Ship plates 9 0 to 10 10 1.75 to 2.04 
Boiler plates ] 14 60 2.43 to i2 
Tees . ‘ > 10 to ll 0 1.85 to 2.14 
Channels 8 15 to 10 1.70 to 1.99 
Beams cia ‘ told 0 1.61 to 1.9 
Round bars, % to 3 in 10 10 ~.04 
Galvanized sheets, 24 ¢ 15 12% tol6é 0 04 to 11 
Black sheets 12 10 to 13 0 ~.43 to 2 
Steel hoops 12 0 & 12 ° 34 & 2.38 
Cold rolled steel str ; 10 4.57 


*I-xport pr 


Placement of sheet business is confined to 25, 50 and 
100-ton lots in the main. All interests are hopeful, 
however, that the month will bring out tonnage in suffi- 
cient volume to appreciably accelerate production. 

Despite the fact that buying in finished lines, with 
possible exception of tin plate, lacks sustaining influ- 
ence, railroads report that shipments of steel products 
from Valley mills are expanding. During the first six 
days of February, the Ohio region of the Erie Railroad 
handled 4456 loaded cars per day, as compared with an 
average daily movement in January of 3843 cars and 
3371 cars per day in February, 1921 

The Franklin division of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, handling tonnage from the Valleys, reports that 
it is moving 200 more cars per day than last year’s 
average at this time. Shipments are running to pipe, 
tin plate, sheets and coke oven by-products. 


Inquiry for 1700 Tons of Sheets 


An inquiry for a mixed lot of blue annealed, black 
and galvanized sheets involving 1700 tons, put forth 
by the Ford company, has made its appearance in this 
district. 

late makers at Youngstown will benefit through 
a fabricating-in-transit rate on steel plates shipped to 
Sharon, Pa., fabricators, chiefly builders of steel cars 
and tanks. When this rate is finally approved, Youngs- 
town plate interests will be enabled to ship their product 
to Sharon plants for working into cars and tanks at a 
rate based on the through rates from Youngstown to 
points of delivery for the completed product. 

This will enable makers at Youngstown to compete 
on a more favorable basis with important plate inter- 
ests in the East, which have heretofore enjoyed a rate 
advantage in this respect. Youngstown producers have 
been virtually shut out of the Sharon and Masury mar- 
kets for some time by reason of this inequality. 
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| | NON-FERROUS METALS |. 
| | 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 

Tin -— AN - 

Electro New Nov St New St. 

Feb Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
S 13.6 13.25 31.87% 4.70 1.40 4.85 4.50 
9 13 1% 13.12% 1.2 1.70 4.40 4.8214 4.471 
10 13.25. 13.00 30.75 170 4.40 4.85 4.50 
il ao l 0 170 1.40 4.85 4.50 
{ ] 9 l ( 7 1.70 1.40 185 4.50 

*Refinery juc i ! 


New York 


NEW YORK, Feb. 14. 
All the markets except lead are exceedingly inac- 
tive. Demand for copper does not improve and that for 
tin is brisk one day and lacking the next. Demand for 
lead continues steady and so do prices. Buying of zinc 
has not improved but quotations are stationary. Yes 
terday, Feb. 13, the markets were all closed in observ- 


ance of Lincoln’s birthday. 


Copper.—Conditions which prevailed in this market 
in July, August and September have reappeared, in that 
there is a marked tendency on the part of dealers and 
well small producers, to liquidate 
In some cases this has been necessary by 
the 10th of the month and in other cases before the end 
of the month, and has resulted in the offering of the 
market down until quotations have gradually declined 
again in the past week. Electrolytic copper for Feb- 
ruary-March delivery is quoted as low as 13.25c., de- 
livered, or 13c., refinery. The amount available is not 
large but is apparently sufficient to meet the small buy- 
ing power. Large producers, although they have some- 
modified their minimum selling prices, will not 
meet these low quotations and it is difficult to buy from 
less than 13.50c., delivered. 


speculators, as 


as 


their stocks. 


what 


those sources at 


Tin.—With the exception of one day the market 
for Straits tin has been dull and uninteresting. On 
Friday, Feb. 10, however, consumers were buyers, and 
sales, estimated up to 600 tons and mostly future ship- 
ment, are reported to have been made. Following the 
holiday yesterday the market was quiet to-day and 
spot Straits tin was quoted at 30.75c., New York, quota- 
tions having declined gradually almost daily in the last 
week. London prices were also lower to-day by nearly 
£4 per ton than a week ago, with spot standard quoted 
at £152, future standard at £153 15s. and spot Straits 
at £154 10s. Arrivals thus far this month have been 
1600 tons, with 8060 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—Demand and production continue to flow in 
the steady stream which has characterized this market 
for so many weeks. As a consequence there has been 
no reason to elevate or depress prices. The leading 
interest continues to quote 4.70c., New York and St. 
Louis, and the outside market continues unchanged at 
4.40c., St. Louis, or 4.70c. to 4.75¢., New York and 
Eastern points, all for early or 30-day delivery. 

Zinc.—There has been no change in the market for 
prime Western zinc either for the better or for the 
worse and quotations remain fairly firm at 4.50c., St. 
Louis, or 4.85¢c., New York, for early delivery. This 
price was slightly shaded on one or two days last week, 
but otherwise the market is steady and demand is still 
confined to small lots for early delivery. Interest con- 
tinues keen in the possibility of exports to England, 
opinion in some quarters being optimistic and in others 
to the contrary. 


Antimony.—The market is quiet and wholesale lots 
for early delivery are quoted at 4.40c., New York, duty 
paid. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, in 
wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted at 19c. to 
19.10c. per lb., f.o.b. plant, depending on the quantity, 
by the leading producer and importations of the same 
grade are quoted at 17c. to 18c., New York, duty paid. 
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Old Metals.—The market continues very 
with a little easing off of prices. Dealers’ sellin; 
are as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible.........s.c0e-. 
Copper, heavy and 
Copper, light and 

Heavy machine 
RR ee Gears TAS 


No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 
ee ee ei ee ee 

[, BO aebkes wos ue ew Oss eee a ees 
ae ee 


Chicago 


Fes. 14.—In a quiet market tin and spelt 
declined. The weakness in tin is accounted for 
large tonnage hanging over the market which | 
held for over a year by the Federated Malay 
and the Dutch Government respectively, th« 
holdings being estimated at 14,000 tons. Natu 
trade is beginning to wonder when this unsold 
wil! be forced on the market. We quote in car 
Lake copper, 13.50c.; tin, 32.50c. to 
spelter, 4.55c. to 4.60c.; antimony, 6.50c., in 
carload lots. On old metals we quote: 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 9.50¢.; cop 
toms, 7.50c.; red brass, 7.50c.; yellow brass, 
pipe, 3.25c.; zine, 2¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 22c.; tin f 


block tin, 25c.; all buying prices for less tha: 


33¢c.; lead 


Copps 


lots. 
St. Louis 
Fes. 14.—Lead and zine are unchanged. W 
lead, car lots, at 4.35c. to 4.40c.; slab zine, 4./ 
4.65c. On old material we quote: Light brass, 3.50 


heavy yellow brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy ype 
and copper wire, 7.50c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16 
lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Manganiferous [ron Ores Leaflets 


An interesting leaflet on manganiferous iro! 
has been published by Clement K. Quinn & Co 
and shippers of iron ores, Duluth and Cleveland 
definite assertions as to the effect of mangane: 
blast furnace and open-hearth furnace are n 
follows: 

(1) High manganese iron is a help rather than : 
in blast furnace practice 

(2) High manganese 
hearth steel 
effects. 

High manganese 
the 


iron 
reduction of tonnage o1 


improves the qualit u 


without pract 
injurious 
9) iron is of a very 


great 
in meeting demands for the better grades of st 
ete. 

Due to better 
manganese 


mill 


ste els, 
(4) 
high 


surface conditions steel 


iron shows increased yields wit 


rolling practice. 

It is also urged that increasingly high sulphur fu 
are making it more difficult for steel manufact t 
meet sulphur requirements and specifications 
additional cost and it is urged that manganes' 
answer. Various other benefits to be derived f 
use of manganese are given. 


The engineering association of the schoo! 
Belgium, will conduct a scientific congress 01 
to 16 on the occasion of the seventy-fifth an 
of the foundation of the school. The congress © 
prise seven sections; mines, metallurgy, mech 
gineering, electricity, chemical industries, « 
neering and geology. The secretary-general 
sociation is O. Lepersonne, 16 Quai des Et 
Liege, Belgium. Circulars are available c 
questions which will be taken up by each sect 


Herbert DuPuy, formerly chairman, Cru 
Company of America, on Feb. 10, filed a s 


against the company, claiming $117,437.5 
amount due him under a deferred compens 


bonus plan. 








Freight Rates 


; eight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
as follows: 


| domestic. }0.36 Kansas City o+ ee 90.815 
phia, export... 0.265 INansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
domestic... 0.35 5 Ps: ia <h eta bee 0.665 
export .... U.200 fo! RR er 0.815 
rk, domestic... 0.33 Omaha (pipe)........ 0.77 
rk, @Xport..«s- 0.250 OIG? <Gicia tne aresn waa t?, eee 
domestic .... 0.405 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
export ....... 0.230 wegen GOoeee ..cccice 1.665 
<veeeedees Ca ees 0.295 | Pacific Coast ship plates 1.335 
a ssvenewensel Gee Birmingham .....e..-. 0.765 
‘ oe where 0.325 | Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
L ccoceceoces 0.320 Jacksonville, rail and 
OLIB ceccccces 0.345 | WEEE ib urevecee se ce 0.46 
«wee oleae 0.38 | New Orleans ......... 0.515 
ieee 0.475 | 
nimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
lo Venver the minimum loading 10,000 Ib 
he Pacific Coast on ali iron and teel products, 
uctural material, the minimum is 50,.v00 Ib On 
tem the rate applies to a minimum ol U0,000 Ib., 


e is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 |b. on carloads of 
um of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
e to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
rload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
ove the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
ular railroad tariffs. 
from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e... New York, Phila- 
id Baltimore) to Wacific Coast ports of call on most 
ines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 


ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
mon wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
nd wire hoops, 75« sheets and tin plates, 60¢ to 


wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing. 
nd stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
r 8 in. in diameter, 2c. per in. or fraction thereotl 
All prices per 100 Ib. in, carload lots, minimum 


Structural Material 


3, to 15 in channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
ie or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
sizes, 1.40c. to 1.50c. 

d plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 1.40c. to 


Wire Products 


$2.40 to $2.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. 





nceluding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in 
Bessemer and basic wire, $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 

led fence wire, Nos, 6 to 9, $2.15 to $2.25; galvan- 

$2.65 to $2.75; galvanized barbed wire, $3.00 to 
ilvanized fence staples, $3.00 to $3.15 painted 

re, $2.55 to $2.65; polished fence staples, $2.55 to 


nent-coated nails, per count keg, $1.90 to $2.00; 

being subject to the usual advances for the 
ide, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 7044 per cent 
r carload lots; 69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 
cent for small lots, f.o.b Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and 


its, small, rolled threads, 


70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ts, small, cut threads .70 and 10 per cent off list 
ts, larger and longer....70 and 10 per cent off list 

its, %& in. x 6 in.: 
1d shorter rolled threads.70 and 10 per cent off list 
TH cesvcdébeginst «6 6 oe 6 ES6 © ORE GA 70 per cent off list 
ind larger ee eee ee ee 70 per cent off list 
b scdawep vases Bee eae® wae 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
ts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 
r a err .20 per cent extra 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
nd shorter....ccee ....65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
| FOO COG. ccnakekwn 65 and 10 per cent off list 
1 sq. or hex. blank nuts........++----$5.50 Off list 
GS TUS, CONOR. +6 ceri cvesnwsenensaws $5.25 off list 
t. sq. or hex. blank nuts..........ee.- $5.25 off list 
t. Sq. or hex. blank nuts, ‘tapped.......$5 00 off tint 


hed hex. nuts: 

9/16 in. inclusive......80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
sen B. A We: .. -.uc.;. 80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
» 1 in. inelusive, U. S. - and S. A. E 

70.10.10 and 10 per cent off list 


nN packawes....ccccc> 80.10 and 5 per cent off list 

OD Wv iw esdaeeen ke 80.10 and 7% per cent off list 
EP ee ee eee ae 65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

carloads <ivaeodeoe'cias Glee 





less than carloads 


U 0 and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
f SO and 10 to &0. 10 and 10 ner cent off list 
s In......80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Upset Set Screws 


GOs aivciacaatcorwa 80,10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
S Whi ccnewenenel 80,10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
Villed Square and Hex. Cap Screws 
ORs em Reva 75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
Milled Set Screws 
+ a 5 Geen et te ae 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


HI ee ccd 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


= mmm 


fe 


MUAULAA ETNA AMEE 





Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets..... wrrrerr rrr 
Rey WERE SEVOUR Se <6 o's ca aad cha en ed wanetaneeunere 2.35 
Small rivets....70, 10 and 10 to 70, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Wire Rods 

No. 5 common basi Lessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, 996 to 337; chain rods, $36 to $37; screw stock rods, 
$41 to $42 vet and bolt rods and other rods of that char- 
cler, job to $54; high carbon rods, $43 to $49, depending on 


carbons. 


Relitend Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spik« l6-in. and larger, $2.15 to $2.20 base 
per 100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 ib. each or more; spikes, 
4-in., %-in. and 7/16-in., $2.25 to $2.30 base; 5/16-in., $2.25 
to $2.30 base Boat and barge spikes, $2.25 to $2.30 base per 
100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kes or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Track bolts to 3.25¢. base per 100 Ib. Tie plates, $2 per 
100 Ib. Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 Ib 


Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
b., $9.30 per package S-ib coating, I. C., $9 60: 15-Ib. 


coating, I. C $11.80 20-lb. coating, 1. C., $13; 25-Ilb. coat- 
ng, I. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, I. C., $15.25; 35-lb. coating, 
I. C.. $16.25 10-lb. coatings . © 17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars, 1.4( t 1.54 m mill Refined bar iron, 2c, 
to 2.10 
Welded Pipe 
The following discoun ire to jobbers for carload lots on 


the Pittsburgh basing card 


Butt Weld 


Steel | Iron 
Inches Black Galv. } Inches Black Galv. 
Mm. 1h, 28 % to %......+ 3% +22% 
4. to %. 60 334% | % ... ‘ 36% 18 
ae Sidve vh.ckn 65 5014 | % .. ooe 423% 27% 
BA nae ws 69 5614 me OU Bee oda 44% 29% 
l to 3 aa il 58% | 
Lap Weld 
ee 64 51% | 2 .... cco’ GO 25% 
2% to 6 68 554g 2% to 6...... 43% 29% 
ito 8 Ho 51% | : ° 0% 27% 
+ to lL 64 50% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
lin oid eee 50% 33 % to %......+ 4% +37% 
4 to % ; 6 38% a oveceraveee 35% 23 
ae ve 62 50% % CeO Coe r ews ° 42% 283%, 
eee 67 66% | i te 3%..... - 444% 30% 
. O08 Bates < 69 57 te 
@ WD Bsccwscs 70 58% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 eeebenerses 62 50% | {eee : ‘cue ee 27% 
See MA cce nes 66 54144 | 2% to 4...... 43% 31% 
$e OO Gaccncs 65 53% 114 to 6 4212 sate 
SU eure 61 ii Dig 2 =e 35 23% 
S WD Zbsscecs dD 41% Se Ravens 30Y¥ 18% 
To the larg bbing trade. the above éeenente are in- 
creased by one int, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


2% per cent 

Boiler Tubes 

The following are the discounts for 
Pittsburgh 

Lap Welded Steel 


carload lots f.o.b 


Charcoal Iron 


Per Si eh wanadaduuds 26% can wr stivuchdnennen 5 
2 to 2% in. aedeeceses 41 , Ge Bi eves ceveus 15 
2% to 3 MR ee aie 52 BOO Oe tse cv nwaee 25 
i 2 fie ere - 57 ee i Be easel ck tte Gon 30 

8% to 406 Im. .cccccce 32 


To large buyers of steel tubes 
of 5 per cent is allowed. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubus 
New discounts have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 
to announce them for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no discounts this week. 
Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 
Cents per Lb. | Cents per Lb. 
2.20 | Nos. 11 and 12.... <n 


a supplementary discoufit 








No. 8 and heavier 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.25 Nos. 13 and 14..... . 2.35 
| cee 2B Gee 36. % ic cce. 2.45 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 





bs ee ++ «2.80 No. 28 (bame).....ccecce 3.00 
Nos. 22 to 24 85 Oy Nw tie.ane eee aetiek 3.10 
Nos. 36 amd BG@..cccéccevtee No. 30 ‘ ondanee bee 3.20 
yee, BU seuce Oe8Caceseen 2 95 1} 


Galvanized 
Cents per Lb. 


Nos. 10 an@ 13.cccsccsete Nos. 25 and 26 <a eile 
ROR. 2S TO BGucccescuceos 3.10 | No. 37 .... éveewens 3.85 
em, BO GR Bb. act se 80% 3.25 | No, 28 tbase) (icminne 
Pee, en We ad cvewe daw 3.40 | No. 29 a a aie : 4.25 
Rea. Ge GO Bes on descuns 3.55 See Wa cbede ca dum . 4.50 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb 
mee. 15 BRE BGcscccccves 2.80 | ee ey 00 
Beee. -27 GO BBicccacs oo eme8D Pe: De sevebcvus se dees ue 
PEO. Se OO Bbccccacens ce! 5 eek Be ies Wa os nike ks bk 3.05 
Nos. 25 to Bloccececceveds 95 Nos. 30% and 21 oo ABE 
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NUNGUEOSOEOEOEGESOSOEOEONCUDOUUROELECHORCUOUDUREOESEOUDUOADEREDUROGGROGOURONOEOEOEOEOSOGEUSONDOSUOUEEOOSOGREGHOLOROORURAROCUROROEORORCRSGEDOORREDORD 


PERSONAL 


AUNUUEOAULDLOOGLODGUEASAAUELEESEOEGDOUOEEEEEROEGEDEOEORGRGREEOORIOUSOOUROROEGROROASASEDESOSOGAOORORORORDAOROROROECAORGE SOOO RUEAOOOREO EN OORORONREOEOES 


Sueeeeeeeeceeecceeneeey 
Prseeauecgvonencsgagnoage 


William J. Morris, for many years assistant treas- 
urer Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been elected treasurer, succeeding Richard Garlick, 
resigned because of ill health. Mr. Garlick had been 
treasurer virtually since the formation of the com- 
pany in 1900. He continues on the board of directors. 
For the past few years Mr. Morris has been practically 
acting treasurer. Walter E. Meub, secretary of the 
company and assistant to President James A. Campbell, 
was elected assistant treasurer. Mr. Garlick is now in 
the south with his family. 


L. A. Lenhart, vice-president and general manager 
Youngstown Steel Car Co., Niles, Ohio, was added to 
the board of directors at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing, Feb. 7. Other directors are: James A. Campbell, 
A. E. Adams, George F. Alderdice, R. E. Cornelius, U. 
C. DeFord, L. B. McKelvey, Porter Pollock, William 
Wilkoff, D. J. Wilkoff and L. C. Wilkoff. 


Robert A. McDonald, for a number of years man- 
ager, Crescent Works, Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, has been promoted to the position of 
general superintendent of all plants of the company, 
with headquarters in New York. 


Charles Russ Richards, dean of the College of Engi- 
neering and director of the Experimental Engineering 
Department at the University of Illinois, has been 
elected president of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mr. Richards succeeds Dr. Henry S. Drinker, who re- 
tired more than a year ago to become president emeri- 
tus. Mr. Richards was born in Clarkshill, Ind., March 
23, 1871. He received his bachelor’s degree in mechan- 
ical engineering from Purdue University in 1890 and 
the following year his master’s degree, continuing his 
post-graduate studies at Cornell University. For sev- 
eral years he was instructor of mechanical engineering 
at Colorado Agricultural College, in later years becom- 
ing associate dean of the Industrial College in charge 
of all engineering. In 1907 he was chosen dean of the 
College of Engineering. In 1909 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and in 1917 to University of 
Illinois. 


Col. James Milliken has been elected president of 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding George H, Clapp, who remains with the or- 
ganization as a member of the board of directors. Col- 
onel Milliken, during the war, was assistant to S. M. 
Felton, of the Railroad Administration, and was active 
in the designing, construction and shipment of railroad 
equipment to France. 


Bradley Stoughton, formerly secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
was elected president of the Yale Engineering Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting on Feb. 2. 


Albert H. Whipple, superintendent of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., recently received 
a 50-year service pin from the company. Mr. Whipple 
entered the employ of the Whitin company in January, 
1872, as an apprentice and has had an unbroken service 
record ever since. 


Louis F. Vonier, Milwaukee, who resigned recently 
as sales engineer Federal Bridge & Structural Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., has been appointed district repre- 
sentative for Wisconsin of the National Pressed Steel 
Division, Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, and has es- 
tablished headquarters at 412 Matthews Building, Mil- 
waukee. 


Frederick K. Vial, chief engineer Griffin Wheel Co., 
Chicago, and consulting engineer for the Association of 
Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels, will represent 
the last named organization at the convention of the 
International Railway Association at Milan, Italy, April 
18 to 30. This will be the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Association to be held since 1910. This body 
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ordinarily convenes every five years, but the las: 
ing, which was scheduled to take place at RB 
1915, was abandoned for obvious reasons. 


Herman A. Zannoth, Detroit, connected 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. of that city for the pa: 
teen years, has been appointed plant manage: 
company’s new works on Clark Avenue. 


F. N. Arbaugh, of Lansing, Mich., has bee: 
president of the Auto Body Co., of Lansing, on 
largest companies of its kind in the Middle W, 


Albert U. Widman has been made manager of 
facturing for the Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detr 
ceeding George H. Layng, resigned. 


The American Spring & Mfg. Corporation 
Mich., has elected C. J. Lane president. Other 
are: vice president, R. D. Tobin; secretary, tr 
and general manager, E. A. Hartz. 


James F. Finneran, secretary and treasure: 
way Motors Corporation, Boston, has resigned. \ 
W. Caswell takes his place. James F. Cavana 
resigned as president to become chairman of th 
of directors. Ralph E. Northway, formerly vi 
dent, has been made president and general mana 


F. M. Germane has been elected a director a: 
president of the Gilliam Mfg. Co., Canton, Oh 
will have charge of the sales of the company’s 
taper bearings. He was for many years ass 
with the former Standard Roller Bearing Co., 


delphia. 

D. W. Pratt of the Philadelphia office, th 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales agent in Kansas City territory at an 


office just established at 604 Interstate Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


H. H. Hines has been appointed Toronto agent for 
the Consolidated Steel Corporation, succeeding Allan 
Hills, who has resigned. 


Business in Refractories Restricted 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 13.—Purchases of ref: 
still are of a size sufficient only te meet actual 1 
ments of buyers. There is absolutely no disposi 
the part of the iron and steel industry to stock u| 
present and, indeed, there are numerous ins! 
where the order is considerably smaller than th: wn 
needs of the purchaser. Fire clay brick seem 
finding a better sale than silica brick. No important 
change in prices is noted. Occasional instanc: 
to light of Pennsylvania makers of fire clay brick 20- 
ing as low as $30 per 1000, f.o.b. works, on hig ty 
brick, and the claim is made by buyers tnat th 
had quotations of $28 per 1000, f.o.b, works, on Pen 
vania silica brick. These prices are about $2 p 
below the general market quotation and in the 
fire clay brick it was stated that there being no cos 
observance of standard specifications, some maxers 
might offer as high duty grade, brick not comin: t 
up to standard. 


We quote per 1000 f.o.b. works: 


Fire Clay: High Duty Mode 
Pennsylvania weceesse so $ee.00 to $35.00 $30.0 
re rrr es ee ee 30.00 to 35.00 28.( 
DORE cewiicwns ec belnwks 32.00 to 35.00 30.( 
Re See eee a ee 32.00 to 35.00 30.0 
Missouri ..... (cdhscvwrkes SOG te eaee 28.0 


Silica Brick : 
PTE ise tb S4S ie Pas Mere 
4 a cn a 
Birmingham 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Baltimore) 
Chrome Brick 


Standard size, per net ton..........e00-% 41 
The Coxe Traveling Grate Co., Port Carbo, I - 
resumed operations on full time on Monday. T'« | wore 


employs 200 men, who have been idle for a! 
month, 
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‘coRGE A. OHL, veteran machinery manufacturer, 
at his home in East Orange, N. J., Feb. 8, in his 
y-fifth year. He retired from business activities 
292 when he turned the business over to his son, 
oe A. Ohl, Jr. Up to that time, he had taken out 
itents on machinery of his own invention. He was 
n Germany May 18, 1837, and came to this coun- 
vhen 15 years of age. He found employment in a 
otive works in Trenton and was also employed by 
Newark Machine Co. and the Hewes & Phillips 
ne shops, Newark, N. J. Later he organized 
ve A. Ohl & Co., of which his son, George A., Jr., 
sident and treasurer. His energies were devoted 
to making sheet metal machinery. 


eoRGE W. BLAKE, president Buckeye Aluminum 

Wooster, Ohio, died Feb. 6, following an operation 
ppendicitis, aged 36 years. 

RICHARD HENRY RICE, manager Lynn Works Gen- 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., died suddenly Feb. 10, 
lton, Lake George, N. Y., where he had gone two 
previously to recuperate from the shock of the 

death of his son in Montreal. Mr. Rice was 
Rockland, Me., Jan. 9, 1863. His early educa- 
was obtained in that town. He graduated at the 
ns Technical School, Hoboken, N. J., as engineer, 
ving which he was engaged in western railroad 
and ship construction, latterly at Bath, Me. From 

, Mr. Rice went to Providence, R. I., with the Prov- 

Machine Works and subsequently became a mem- 
f the engineering firm of Rice & Sargent, that 
In 1903, he became associated with the turbine 

rtment, General Electric Co., Lynn, and in 1918 

made manager of the Lynn Works. 


WILLIAM C, SARGENT, secretary Chain Belt Co., 
1ukee, died suddenly on Feb. 5 from heart trouble, 
e age of 73 years. He was born in Troy, N. Y., 
vent to St. Paul, Minn., as a youth, entering the 
mplement industry. In 1900 he, with the late 
W. LeValley, left St. Paul to go to Milwaukee, where 
inded the Chain Belt Co. 
WALTER READ, president and 
|, Co., Milwaukee, died Feb. 10 after a brief ill- 
vith heart trouble. He was 66 years of age and 
d in Milwaukee 59 years. He became associated 
the Filer & Stowell Co., 45 years ago as an ap- 
e and afterward, with Thomas J. Neacy, became 
rincipal owner. 


treasurer Filer & 


\RENCE J. CURBY, 39 years old, vice-president and 
manager of the Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., manu- 
er of iron bedsteads, St. Louis, was found dead in 
on the third floor of his home. It was believed 
was accidentally shot while cleaning an auto- 
pistol or a high-power rifle. Mr. Curby began 
with the Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. as a boy of 18, 
ially rising to an executive position upon the 
in 1912 of his father, Clarence Edgar Curby, who 
‘retary and a heavy stockholder in the company. 
RTHOLOMEW TOOMEY, superintendent of the roll- 
s of the American Car & Foundry Co., Detroit, 
that city, Jan. 29, at the age of 76. 
ERT LEE BALDWIN, production manager and 
of the board of directors, the Detroit Steel 
ts Co., Detroit, died at his home in that city on 
‘ollowing three weeks illness with pneumonia. 
H. STREETER, secretary and treasurer River- 
Works, Chicago, died on Jan. 26. 
W. PECK, manager of Miner & Peck Mfg. 
vy, Conn., manufacturer of drop presses, died 


ER D, OSBORNE, president of C. S. Osborne & 

son, N. J., manufacturer of tools, died Feb. 
nter Park, Fla., where he had gone for his 
‘is death resulted from apoplexy. He was 65 
age, and is survived by his wife and son. 


\M S. FAIRHURST, proprietor of the American 
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Compressed Air Works, Brooklyn, died Feb. 3 at the 
Hahnemann Hospital, as the result of an operation. 


ALBERT LEE BALDWIN, production manager and 
member of the board of directors of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., of Detroit, died recently after a three 
weeks’ illness. Mr. Baldwin joined the company in 1911 
as an order clerk, and was advanced to a directorship 
in January, 1920. When the Fenestra Construction 
Co. was organized as a subsidiary of the Detroit Steel 
Products Co., he was made secretary. 


E. R. ARMSTRONG, proprietor Wilson Stove & Mfg. 
Co., Easton, Pa., was killed in an automobile accident, 
as was also Mrs. Armstrong, at a grade crossing near 
Miami, Fla., Thursday, Feb. 2. 


Plant Operations in the Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 14.—Owing to accumulation of 
iron, the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., has 
blown out its Mary blast furnace at Lowellville, Mahon- 
ing county, leaving 17 of 47 stacks active in the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango Valleys. This suspension eliminates 
a stack using beehive coke. 

Production of the lighter steel products is holding 
up in the Youngstown district. In the Mahoning Val- 
ley, 33 of 51 independent open hearth furnaces are 
charged, while sheet mill capacity was scheduled at 
the beginning of the week at about 45 per cent, as com- 
pared with 39 per cent the previous week. 

On the other hand, pipe production is sagging, eight 
of 17 pipe furnaces being fired. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has six tube mills in operation and the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., three. 

Blast furnace operation in the Mahoning Valley is 
being carried forward as follows—Carnegie Steel Co., 
5: Sheet & Tube Co., 2; Brier Hill Steel Co., Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., A. M. Byers and Trumbull-Cliffs 
Furnace Co., one each. 

The Republic company is operating its plate mill on 
skelp for pipe. 

The Newton Steel Co., which has been running its 
10-mill sheet plant at Newton Falls steadily for some 
time, has booked a sizable order for full finished sheets, 
placed by an automobile manufacturer. 


Large Judgments Granted 


Judgments aggregating $721,580 were granted the 
Pittsburgh Tinplate & Steel Corporation, Marietta, 
Ohio, against its ex-officers and directors and the 
brokerage firm of Goodman & Josephs, Cleveland, in a 
report filed Feb. 7, in the Franklin County Common 
Pleas Court, Columbus, Ohio, by Attorney Henry A. 
Williams, master commissioner. The company brought 
action for an accounting. In his report, Commissioner 
Williams declared that the Cleveland brokers received 
$556,909.52 from the company under three commission 
contracts that were illegal. A finding in the same 
amount was made against Lakin C. Taylor, ex-president 
of the company, for permitting these brokerage con- 
tracts and also for $116,802.09 for the receipt of which 
from the treasury of the company he failed to make sat- 
isfactory explanation to the master commissioner. 
Findings for the amounts paid the Cleveland brokers 
also were made against Curtis E. Waters, ex-treasurer, 
and John W. White, ex-secretary. 


Lakin C. Taylor Sentenced to Penitentiary 


Lakin C. Taylor, convicted several weeks ago in the 
criminal court in Pittsburgh on a conspiracy charge 
based upon the sale of stock in the Pittsburgh Tin Plate 
& Steel Corporation, was sentenced Feb. 10 to serve 
not less than 14 months nor more than two years in the 
Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. The maximum 
sentence allowed is two years. Taylor, who was presi- 
dent of the company, is alleged to have secured stock 
subscriptions by issuing prospectuses in which the con- 
dition and capacity of the company’s plant at Marietta, 
Ohio, were exaggerated. Counsel for Taylor announced 
an appeal to the Superior Court would be taken at unce. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


lrregularity Noted in Quotations During the Past 


Week 


Quotations for iron and industrial stocks the past week 
have been irregular. The strength of the common shares of 
United States Steel has been an outstanding feature. On 
the other hand, shares of those companies included in 
pending consolidations of steel properties have been weaker. 
No news is forthcoming to explain the strength of one and 
the weakness of the other. Quotations for industrial shares 
n general have moved up and down by turn, the net 
change for the week, on the average, not being worthy of 
special mention. At the moment the two outstanding con- 
tructive features in the business world are the strength of 
sterling exchange and ol rain quotations In both in- 

! reater buying power indicated, 

rhe inge f prices on active iron and industrial stocks 

Oo Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 

i Vs 
\llis-Ch com 147,- 4614 Midvale Steel 2956- 31% 
Allis-Chal. pf.. 92 - 92% Nat.-Acme .. ; - 12% 
Am. Can con 36%- 38% Nat. E. & S. com. 39 - 43 
Am. Can pf 1 - 96% Nat. E. & 8S. pf.. - 90 
Am. C. & F. com.146%-148 N. Y. Air Brake 58%4- 60 
Am. Loco. com 106 1101 Nova Scotia Steel 25 
Am. Loco. pf 11344-114% Pitts. Steel pf ; - 85 
Am. Rad. com S314- 891, Press. Steel com 65%- 67 
Am. Stl. F. com... 32 - 33 Ry. S. Spg. com. 97%- 99 
Am. Stl. F. pf... - 91 Ry. S. Spe. pf -112 
Bald. Loco. com.100%,-104% Replogle Steel 29%- 32% 
Bald. Loco. pf...106%4-107 Republic com 515¢- 54 
Beth. Steel com. 57 5S % Republic pf. 83 S4 
seth. Steel Cl. B. 617%- 65 Sloss com a 410 = 41 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.106%-1081% Trans.-Williams ISIy- 34 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 62%- 66% Un. Alloy Steel. 26 28 
Colorado Fuel 2614- 27 U. S. Pipe com. 19% 27% 
Cruc. Steel com. 605g- 63% U. 8. Pipe pf... 569 64 
Cruc Steel pf.. 80%- 821 Ll”. S. Steel com. S6%4- &89% 
Gen. Electric.. 14514-147% U. S. Steel pf...116 -116% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 34 361% Vanadium Steel. 33%4- 357 
Gulf States Steel 70144,- 77% mm. 2 & 2 6 8114- 841 
Int. Har. com 83 - 86 West’house Elec. 524%4- 53% 
Lack. Stee 16%4- 49% 

frumbull Steel Co’s Report 

YOUNGSTOWN, OH10, Feb. 14 President Jonathan Warner 
of the Trumbull Steel Co. stated at the annual stockholders 
meeting at the main offices in Warren last week that the 
company had received invitations to participate in merger 
negotiations, but had declined and was not a party to any 
uch plans He predicted gradual betterment in business 
onditions over the rest of the year, which, he said, would 
reflected in the steel industry, though he looked for a 
veriod of little activity during the summer: Gross sales of 
$12,851,000 last year compared with $35,850,811 in 1920. 
The company reported a surplus account as of Dec. 31 last 

f $7,784,000, a reduction from $8,129,000 reported a year 
ago The tatement for the year showed a depreciation 


write-off the 


justment of $750,000 


$500,000 and 


plant of n read 
The 
steel, including 


ind shipped 136,711 tons 


igainst inventory 
137,746 


»0,000 tons of tin plate 


company produced tons 


f finished last 


year, 


Shipments for 1920 aggregated 


50.451 tons The company reported operating profit for 
the year of $260,000 The 1921 payroll of $4,285,000 com- 
pares with a wage distribution of $9,922,516 in 1920 There 
was a further set-up of $250,000 against doubtful accounts, 
wl the company expects to be 10 times more than neces 
‘ 
J. G. Brill Co. Report 

The annual report to the stockholders of the J. G. Brill 
Oo. Say 

“For the year 1921 the combined output of your com- 
pany's fe plants amounted in sales value to $7,647,898.56. 





“The combined output of your company’s plants for each 
e past ix vears follows 

191¢ $6.180,895.79 

1917 ‘ 7,706,099.28 

1918 ‘ 16,761,154.95 

1919 ‘ 14,210,622.09 

1920 : ; 17,537,293.13 

1921 : 7,647,898.56 
‘After deducting from earnings the sum of $370,453.93 
for depreciation and the cost of all maintenance and repairs 
for the year, and after charging against earnings and re- 
serves, set aside for this purpose, the sum of $325,915.80 to 
cover depreciation in inventory values, the result, combined 


for the year, of the operation of all the plants of your com- 
pany, shows a profit of $163,399.96. 

“While your company has been doing business in Canada 
for many years, it seemed desirable to extend its operations 
in that territory, and for this purpose a new company was 
formed known as Canadian Brill Co., Ltd., all the stock of 
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which is owned by your company, except the dir: 
qualifying shares. The new company has leased, w 
option to purchase, a moderate size plant at Prestor 
which was put in operation Sept. 1, 1921, and now ha 
cient work to keep it running at its full capacity.’ 


Industrial Finance 


The Norwalk Iron Works, Co., Norwalk, Conn. h 
a preliminary certificate of dissolution. All claim 
be sent to A. Raymond Betts, care of the company 


Norwalk. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Have: 


has issued 90,000 shares of heretofore unissued aut 
capital stock, thereby bringing the outstanding ca; 
to $10,000,000. 

The 1921 net earnings, afier federal taxes, dem 
and reserves, of the Sullivan Machinery Co., Chica 
Claremont, N. H., were $512,488, equivalent to $3.25 
on its 157,803 no par shares outstanding. In 1920 
earnings were $1,347,315, or $8.69 a share on 155,118 
At the close of 1921, the company had current liabi 
$1,037,242, and current assets of $7,829,124, leavin 


working capital of $6,791,882. 


At the annual meeting of the Greenfield Tap & ID 
poration, Greenfield, Mass., held recently, it was an 
1921 results would not be available until March. I: 
orders for January, 1922, were more than 50 per cent 
than those for the corresponding month last ye: 
company is employing 600, contrasted with 150: 


months 
The 
months 


ago. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. reports 
Dec. 31, 1921, at agail 
077,585 in the same period in 1920 and net profits of $ 
against $1,769,700 in the last six months of 1920 


gross 


earnings 


six ended $6,609,876, 





Trade Changes 


Maxwell Spiro, formerly district manager of the New 
York office of Briggs & Turivas, operators in iro I 
steel scrap, is now connected with the Merchants’ M 


Corporation, Woolworth Building, in the capacity of genera 


manager. The Merchants Metals Corporation deals in iron 
and steel and machinery, and it is intended to develo 18 
scrap iron department of the corporation. Mr. Spiro I 
to his service with Briggs & Turivas, was a commanding 
officer of a motor transport company in the U. 8. At 


France also conr 


with 


World 
staff of 


War. 
the 


during the He was 
the engineering 
at Burnham, Pa 
The 
Building, 
in the 


Jaldwin Locomotive VW 


American Foreign Steel Co., Grand Central Ter 
New York, 
two months, 


which has been liquidating its a 
has just 
Lackawanna, New York, to the Joseph & 
Columbus, Ohio, which scrap yal 
Huntington, W. Va., Detroit and Cleveland 
general manager of the Lackawanna p 

has i 


past sold its iron and 
scrap yard at 
thal Co., 
Columbus, 
Neeb, 


American 


operates 


seph 


the Foreign Steel Co., been retained 


same position by the 


I. D. Adams has opened an office at 
Syracuse, N. Y., as manufacturers’ 
for equipment 
Burns 


purchasing concern. 
204 


agent 


Seitz Building 
(not a 

will also 
with 


and 
Mfg. Corporation 
York State, 
past three 
Obermayer Co. 
Hadley, S. H. Baird and John F. 
with the Mfg. Co. in sale 
capacities, have just organized the 

251 Fort Washington Avenue, New \ 
and improved blast equipm« 

tumbling mills, and special ma 
the foundry trade 

New York, annou! 

on Feb. 1 it opened an office in Rochester, N. Y 

Commerce Building. H. S. Freeman who was the W 
representative of the company, has charge of the Ro 
office. L. J. La Cava has been appointed 
tative at the company's 
Boulevard. 

The general offices of the Superior Steel Corporat 

been removed from the Union Arcade Building, P!! BM, 
to the works of the company at Carnegie, Pa. Th i 

however, retains sales offices in the Union Arcade 5 nb 


foundry 
sent the EF 
polishers supplies in New 
politan District. For the 
been for the S. 

D. EB. 
formerly 


supplies He 
plater 
outside of the M 
years Mr. Adal 
through the « 


teed 


salesman 
Kever! 
connected Sly 
engineering 
Equipment Co., 
bring out modern sand 
arresters, 
to meet the 


The Max 


core ovens, 
requirements of 


Ams Machine Co., 


western rt 
new Chicago office, 20 Ea 


son 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. regular quarterly 1% 
per cent on preferred stock and 2 per cent on commo! 
both payable Feb. 15, to stock of record Feb. 7. 

The A. C. Warner Co., Philadelphia and Balti: ; 
now representing the Dow Co., Louisville, Ky., designits 


and supplying conveyors. 
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PIG IRON MAY BE EXPORTED 


rican Price Decline Favoring Sales to Europe 
Ore Imports—Foreign Buying Largely 
Governmental 


ew YORK, Feb. 14.—Foreign buying continues, but 
nost entirely confined to Japan, with sporadic in- 
g from other Far Eastern markets. A large part 
Japanese buying is either by the Imperial Gov- 
ent or municipalities. Black sheet business has 
iled to a few scattered orders, but there is a 
eable activity in blue annealed sheets in small lots. 
recent inquiry of a large Japanese oil company for 
base boxes of oil can tin plate has been placed 
United States and will probably go to the lead- 
The government call for bids on about 
tons of structural material for two bridges, is- 
some time ago, is also understood to have been 
| in this country with an exporter, who submitted 
iotations of one of the largest independents. 
(he Imperial Government Railways, beside the 10,- 
tons of rails now being bid upon, has purchased 
al hundred tons of steel for the construction of 
locomotives. Among inquiries still open is a 
age of light rails (about 18-lb.) and 300 tons of 
steel beams. The Taiwan Electric Power Co., 
nosa, which has purchased electric equipment and 
in the United States, has placed a part of the 
niles of steel transmission towers required with a 
inese export house in New York. 
British sheet mills are at present strong competi- 
n Japan, but the gradual rise of the pound sterling 
ird parity is expected to mark an increase in 
s of the American product. The increase in Europ- 
exchange is affecting imports and purchases for 
pment to other markets. The German fuel shortage 
i its consequent effect upon pig iron prices and pro- 
tion, coupled with the rise in foreign exchange of 
Belgian franc, has placed Belgian iron upon too 
a price basis for importation into the United 
s, excepting, as has been the rule for some time, 
Pacific coast. Even in this market transactions 
diminishing as values increase. Belgian foundry 
n, which a few weeks ago with the franc quoted at 
it Te., could be landed c.i.f. Atlantic port at 300 fr. 
ton (about $21), now costs about $24.57 per ton with 
Belgian frane at 8.19c. in exchange. 
view of the rise in Continental prices and ex- 
nge and the decline in American prices on pig iron, 
nporter and exporter of pig iron and semi-finished 
terial believes that should this condition continue, 
be possible before long to export pig iron to 
ean consumers. In fact, with foundry iron quoted 
1).50 to $16 per ton, Birmingham, this exporter 
that he could consummate sales now, were it 
rr the freight rate from Birmingham to a port 
id, 
reign ores are in a much better position in the 
‘an market than foreign pig iron. Ore imports 
only possible but Eastern furnaces show a 
inclination to negotiate for their purchase. A 
rgo of North African low phosphorus ore, from 
analyzing about 50 per cent iron, raw, and 57 
t, dry, has been shipped to a Pennsylvania fur- 
Should this ore prove satisfactory, a contract for 
| shipments will probably be made with the im- 
Ore of this analysis can now be delivered, c.i.f., 
port at about 10%c. per unit. 
tically the only manganese ore, except Indian, 
now possible to import is Brazilian, on which 
have recently been made at 22c. per unit. 
manganese ores from Poti, Georgia, are not 
ted to be uncertain as to quality, but are now 
2oc. per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. The situ- 
these mines is said to be steadily improving 
organization of an association of the govern- 
| the producers, but rail connections do not per- 
pments from mines to port and current ship- 
practically all from stock. 
st of electrification projects in various foreign 
continues to grow. According to the Bureau 


nterest. 


y 
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of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, a company has 
been organized at Utsunomiya, Japan, to construct a 
high speed electric ralroad between Nikko and Tokio, at 
an estimated cost of 10,000,000 yen (about $4,725,000). 
German competition in the Far East on electrical ma- 
terial is reported to be keen. Highly satisfactory 
credit arrangements appeal to Chinese buyers par- 
ticularly. The German Siemens-Schuckert Co., has 
combined with Chinese interests to erect an electrical 
manufacturing plant at Soochan and with the Furu- 
kawa Electro-Industrial Co. in Japan to erect a plant 
for the manufacturing of smal]! electric meters 


Stocks of Coal Increasing 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—Warnings of Government 
officials to industries of the country to lay in stocks of 
coal on account of the threatened strike of union bitu- 
minous and anthracite miners on April 1, are bearing 
fruit. It is evident that stocks are being added to and 
as indicative of this is the fact that production of both 
grades of fuel is increasing, according to the report of 
the United States Geological Survey. The total] output 
of bituminous coal, including a small amount of lignite, 
during the week ended Feb. 4, is estimated at 9,708,000 
net tons. In comparison with the week preceding, this 
was an increase of 88,000 tons, and in comparison with 
the corresponding period a year ago, the increase was 
1,576,000 tons. The present production is declared to 
be large enough to meet current requirements for con- 
sumption and export, and at the same time add to the 
reservation in storage. Stocks of bituminous coal on 
Jan. 1, consisted of 47,500,000 tons in the hands of con- 
sumers, and 7,151,000 tons on the upper lake docks. 

The stocks at steel works were sufficient to last 48 
days and those at coal plants were sufficient to last 42 
days. 

Nearly a million tons of by-product coke, according 
to the Survey, is on hand at coke plants, much of which 
can be used for domestic fuel. While production of 
anthracite coal increased in the first week of Febru- 
ary, and amounted to approximately 1,811,000 net tons, 
it is declared that the reserve in storage and in transit 
has probably decreased because production in January 
was not enough to meet estimated current consumption. 
But since then its report indicates greater stocks. 


Nine Years Without a Strike 

A record of nine years’ operation of plants without 
a strike is one of the achievements noted by Simon 
Guggenheim, president of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., in a general report on improvement in indus- 
trial relations between the company and its employees, 
which has just been issued for the information of stock- 
holders. 

The report indicates that as a result of the com- 
pany’s policies in its relationships with its working 
forces, only a couple of minor differences intervened 
since 1913, and these incidents were practically repudi- 
ated by the employees. 

President Guggenheim shows that the company early 
adopted an 8-hr. day, was a pioneer in establishing a 
system of pensions and indemnities, and employees’ 
committees for co-operation in plant operation, together 
with other features aimed to promote harmony and 
efficiency. 


Blast Furnace Activities 
The Mary furnace, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, was blown out Feb. 11, after a run of eight 
months. The furnace, which has a capacity of 12,000 
tons a month, has been producing from 3500 to 4000 
tons a month more iron than the company has been 
charging and the accumulation is sufficient to carry the 
company along for several months at the present rate 
of consumption. This leaves only 16 of the 47 blast 
furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys in 
blast. Preparations are being made to start up the 
Dover furnace, Dover, Ohio, during the week of Feb. 

19. This is a Hanna Furnace Co. stack. 
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EXPECTS IMPROVEMENT 


President Campbell Looks for Gradual Change— 
Discusses Proposed Consolidations 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 14.—“At the present time 
the outlook for profitable business during the year is 
not good,” President James A. Campbell of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. told stockholders to-day at the 
annual meeting. “I am of the opinion that the first 
half of the year will be unprofitable, because of the 
small volume of business and the very low prices pre- 
vailing. There are, however, many hopeful signs of 
future improvement, which in my judgment bid fair to 
make for better conditions. The most hopeful of these 
are the success of the Arms Limitation Conference re- 
cently held in Washington; the arrangement between 
Great Britain and France, by which Great Britain 
agrees to assist France in case of invasion by any other 
power, which marks, in my opinion, the end of deteriora- 
tion and the beginning of reconstruction in Europe, and 
the proposed financial conference at Genoa, which gives 
hope for the solution of some of the serious financial 
problems of Europe and the stabilization of exchange. 

“With these things accomplished, taxes should be 
greatly reduced, disorder in Russia and the Balkan 
States should rapidly diminish, and order be restored 
in Europe. I think that few of us fully realize the vast 
importance of the events that have taken place during 
the last 60 days, or their probable influence on the peace 
of the world, the reduction of Government expenditures, 
and the business situation both here and abroad. 


President Harding’s Policies 


“In our own country the President is thoroughly im- 
pressed with the importance of liquidation of labor and 
material values where this has not fully taken place, 
realizing that such liquidation is necessary to reduce the 
cost of living. He has already taken steps that have 
lowered freight rates in some instances and will bring 
about further reductions in the near future. He has 
also taken steps to prevent profiteering and assure to 
the consumer the benefit which should result from 
lower production costs, which are in many cases now 
absorbed by middlemen and are, therefore, not reflected 
in retail prices. 

“It takes time to accomplish all of these things, 
but I am convinced that by the middle of the present 
year the combined results of all of them will restore 
confidence and make for greater business stability. I 
am, therefore, in hopes that the last half of the year 
will bring us a greater volume of business and perhaps 
a small margin of profit. 

Discussing the past year, he said: “In volume of 
business, in shrinkage in value of inventories, and in 
earnings, the year 1921 was the poorest year in the his- 
tory of your company. The actual amount charged off 
for this reduction in value of stocks was less than in 
some other years, but we considerable 
amount of this loss in our costs during the year which 
does not show in this charge. 


absorbed a 


Reduction of Wages 


“On Feb. 16, 1921, we reduced the wages of all em- 
ployees about 20 per cent. On July 1 we abandoned the 
8-hr. basic day, which discontinued paying time and a 
half for all time over 8 hr. On August 16 we made 
a further reduction of about 20 per cent in the wages 
of all labor. These reductions combined reduced com- 
mon labor from 46c. to 30c. per hour, the present rate. 
Steel plants in the East are now paying from 20c. to 
per hour for common labor, and in Buffalo the 
rate paid is 23c. per hour. We should dislike very much 
to further reduce wages, because we believe that em- 
ployees in the industry have already suffered 
greater reduction of wages than those in most other lines, 
and we do not believe that the cost of living has de- 
clined sufficiently to justify it. We are not willing, 
however, to dissipate our capital in meeting conditions 
as we find them to-day, by selling our products at less 
than cost. There is a very serious question involved as 


25c. 


steel 


to whether we should give the men more employment at 
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a lesser wage by trying to meet conditions as w 
them, or close down those departments which ar 
ating at too great a loss. 

“The steel industry, in its anxiety for busine 
tried to name prices during the past year to m 
ideas of the consumer. The published stateme: 
most of the steel companies for this year show 
erable loss. Some of this is due to shrinkage 
of inventories with which labor has nothing to 
a large percentage of it has been lost in operat 
plants. 

Reducing Expenses 


“We have reduced our overhead expenses 
the year to the very minimum by eliminating em) 
in every department where it was possible to do 
also by reducing the salaries of officials, superint: 
and men holding important positions. 

“Relations with employees during the yea 
been very harmonious and we believe that this 
in a great measure to our representation plan 
sentatives and their committees meet at stat 
and discuss any questions pertaining to operat 
working conditions, and they are usually settled 
satisfaction of all concerned. We believe that 
closer contact between the management and 
than heretofore, which leads to a better mutual 
standing. 

Proposed Mergers 


“You have probably read much in the publ 
with reference to proposed combinations in the st 
dustry, in which your company has been ment 
There has been considerable discussion on this 
during the past year among executives of different 
steel companies, who have hoped that such combinations 
would make it possible to reduce cost and improve the 
distribution of their products, owing to the different 
geographical locations of the plants under considera- 
tion. 

“We have attended the conferences held and have 
had valuations of our properties made, with a view to 
joining in the proposed consolidation of interests when 
we are convinced that we can do so without im; ng 
your position. You can rest assured that we w t 


make any recommendation to the stockholder t} 
reference to these combinations until we are thoroughly 
convinced, after careful consideration, that your in- 
terests will be better served by joining with other com- 
panies.” 

The company’s financial statement for 1921 vs 


Earnings from operations including miscellaneou 
but after deducting repairs and maintenance expens: 
charges and reserve for general taxes, $3,878,011.' 
provision for depreciation of plants and equipment, 
110.72; provision for exhaustion of coal properties, $3! 
reduction in value of inventories to cost of market at |) 
1921, $721,947.73; net loss for year, $19,895.64. 

Dividends paid on preferred stock, $695,401: o7 
stock, $1,998,727.50:; deficit for year, $2,714,024.14 

Gross sales of the Sheet & Tube company and 
sidiary properties were $39,277,979.57 ; gross receip' 
parent company, including pig iron, coke, by-produ 
$29,963,919.48; payroll for year, $10,105,667.95. Ship: 


finished and semi-finished iron and steel products 
tons 


Cutting fluids is the subject of technolog rer 
No. 204 of the Bureau of Standards soon to b ied 
The difficulties attending the proper lubricatio th 
cutting tool in machine work and the reason 
oil is particularly suitable are discussed. Part eal- 
ing with actual practice, will consider the co 
dence which the bureau conducted with man) 
machine shops as to their experience with cutti! 

The bulletin, when ready, may be had from th« 
tendent of Documents, United States Printins 
Washington, at 15 cents per copy. 


Z. L. Sault, Boston, delivered an address 
treating before the Boston chapter American 5 


Steel Treaters at the City Club, Boston, Feb. | His 
address took the form of a practical discussio! i ee 
periences in the treatment of steels during ‘ea'"> 


and methods employed in overcoming defects. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


HHAIUIUUUUEANLAUEUEUULEAUON BELLA EASON OUEU TUES EU EMEA EAA 


MORE INQUIRIES ISSUED 


al Electric Co., Lynn., Mass., in Mar- 
ket for Considerable Equipment 


is Disappointed, However, That So Few 
Inquiries Result in Buying 


es for machine tools continue to come out 


encouraging volume, but the trade is still 


ted in the small number of orders being 


Whether the greater interest that prospective 


ippear to be taking in new equipment be- 


larger measure of buying this spring is a 


for which machine-tool manufacturers have 


answer. 
‘f the inquiries now pending are of fairly good 


r example, one from the General Electric Co., 


New York 


EW YORK, Feb { 


improvement in the machine-tool trade in 
ire apparent. A 
nal business reports that it is receiving more 
of these come from sections of the 
New York territory. Locally, both 
Sellers of 


large machine-tool company 
but most 
er than the 
juiries are at low ebb. tools have 
prospects to work upon and everyone in the 
loss to predict when there will be an im- 
disapointment over the slowness of 

buy, and it is admitted that little 
quarter until a decision has been reached 


n in the matter of freight rates 


may be 


ew closings on 


rted for the 


Increased 


either electric or hand power 
continue 
hoists. 
week 
two 


past week, inquiries 


noted in electric 
inquiry appeared during the 
rk exporters. All bids are in on the 
span overhead traveling cranes inquired for 
in Car & for Huntington, W. 

Motor Co., Newark, N. J., is interested in 


activity is 


export 


Foundry Co., 


hoists (electric) and will iter pur 
electric overhead crane. The Wallingford 
lingford, Conn., which issued an inquiry 


o for a 15-ton and 3-ton, overhead travel- 
rted to have purchased. The L. B 
Street, New York, has asked for prices on 
omotive crane. The electric cranes for the 
tric Light & Power Co., Providence, R. L., 
isist of two 10-ton and three i1-ton electric 


Foster 


were: Shepard Electric Crane & 
ton and one 714-ton electric hoists to the 
Ioom Co., Kenilworth, N. J.: Whiting 
n, 58-ft. span overhead traveling crane 


Boston, Mass.: H. TD. Conkev & Co a 


bear hand power crane to the General 
gzgement Corporation, 141 Broadway, New 
Arms & Ammunition Co., 25 Broadvyv 


rfecting plans for the conversion of a part 
isl registers 


ion plants to manufactur: 


will establish headquarters for this branch 


13 East Forty-second Street. 
Brick & Hollow Tile Co., Brooklyn. care of 
fanger, 188 Montague Street. architects, is 


the erection of a one-story plant at Grand 
wn Creek, 100 x 100 ft., estimated to cost 

cluding machinery. 

f Supplies andi Accounts, Navy Department, 

taking bids until Feb. 28, for-a large quantity 





wb 


Lynn., Mass., for 42 machines for an experimental lab- 
oratory and another list from the same company for 
about 30 tools for its Gloucester, Mass., works. 

Railroad buying is very limited, but a few inquiries 
The Nickel 


Cleveland an inquiry for about a dozen tools and the 


are being quoted on. Plate has issued at 
New York Central Lines west of Buffalo want five ma- 
chines. 

from the 
manufacturers and there is quite a little under 
bought 
The Ford Motor Co. is expected 


Some business continues to come auto- 
mobile 
negotiation. A Michigan manufacturer has 
seven turret machines. 
to close shortly on two planers. 
Good used tools are in demand. A Cincinnati valve 
manufacturer bought about 10 used machines and two 
orders each for $10,000 worth of used tools have been 
received by Cincinnati dealers from Louisville manu- 


facturers. 


of miscellaneous steel f e at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and other navy yards. 
The Consolidation Coal Co., 67 Wall Street, New York, 


has disposed of a bond issue of $10,000,000, the proceeds to 
be used for the purchase of the properties of the Carter 
Coal Co., in the Pocahontas field, W. Va., and other proper- 
ties, and for the electrical and 
Watson is president. 


installation of tipples, 
mechanical equipment, ete. C. W. 

The Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., Locust Street, 
port, N. J., is 


additional 


Key- 
production with 
manufacture 25 Martin-type 
War Washington. 
approximates $500,000 Zimmermann is 


arranging for increased 


working force, to 
airplane bomber for the 
The order 
engineer. 

The Jefferson Co., 732 Jefferson Street, 
is making inquiries for a 200-hp. 
volt generator. 

The Kelsey Motor Co., 25 Branford Place, Newark, N. J., 
will install nery at once in the first unit of its new 
plant on Washington Avenue, Belleville, N. J., comprising 
about 34,000 sq. ft. of space. A portion of the works will 
be used for the manufacture of power transmission equip- 
ment for the Kelsey friction drive unit, and the remainder 
and Cc. W 


Department, 


Paul G. 


Hoboken, N. J., 


boiler, with 100-kw., 220 


macl 


for assembling E. B. Slade is president Kelsey, 
general manager. 

The Solar Electric Mfg. Co., 
with a capital of $100,000 to 
Street, Newark 
Light Co., 69 


facture 


Newark, has been organized 
a plant at 24 Mechanic 
leased in the name of the Solar 
Street, New York. It will manu- 
kindred products. 
and Joseph Blum head the company. 


about $122,009, will be 
municipal market building, now being 
Parks and Public Property, 
, Newark, N. J., and which complete, will cost in 


operate 
recently 

Wooster 

high-power 


electric lamps and 


Gluckmar 

Refrigerating machinery to cost 
nstalled in the new 
erected by the Department of 
City Hall 
excess of $1,000,000. An electric light and power house also 
$117,000. Charles P. 
George B. Hooper and 
associated 


is being planned, estimated to 
is director of the department 


Springfield 


cost 
Gillen 
Frank 


irchitects 


Grad, 245 Avenue are 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., 
streets, Philadelphia 


Tenth and 
is arranging for an increasé¢ 


Chestnut 
in capital 


from 


$60,000,000 to $150,000,000, a large part of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in gen- 
erating plants and system. It is planned to install a new 
30,000-kw. turbo-generator at the power house at Beach 


and Palmer streets, and to build an entire new plant unit 


at this location witt ke itput Extensions will be made 
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in the power plant at Christian street and the Schuylkill 


River, and new equipment installed. 
other electri 
printing plant, 120 x 150 ft., to be 
streets, Philadelphia, by the 


Motors and 


talled in the three-story 


power equipment will be in- 


erected at Sansom and Seventh 


about $200,000. F 


+ 


Curtis. Publishing Co., estimated to cost 


C. Roberts & Co., Real Estate Trust Building, are engineers. 


The Bath Portland Cement Co., Finance Building, Phila- 


delphia, will take bids at once for a new cement plant 
on property acquired at Sandts Eddy, Northampton County 
It will comprise a power plant, machine shop, ete and 
is estimated to cost $1,750,000 The company has also a1 


extensions in the 
Bath, 
Louis 


ranged an appropriation of $300,000 for 


electrical and operating departments at its plant at 


Pa It 


Rafetto is president, 


to completely electrify this works 


John 


is planned 


sarnes, treasurer. 


Hall, 


construction of a 


and 


The gureau of Water City Philadelphia, will 


soon call for bids for the one-story elec 


trically operated pumping plant at the Lower Roxborough 


Shawmont Avenue 


Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh, has leased a building to be 


waterworks, Eva Street and 


Building, 
erected at Glenwood 


The Standard Besseme! 


Sanitary 


Avenue and Oxford Street, Philadelphia, for a local branch 


The Waynesboro, P 


iltural machinery, tractors, etc., has 


Frick Co., manufacturer of agri 


iwarded contract to 


A. KE. Warner, 41 Ea Main Street, for a one-story shop 
addition, 50 x 100 ft., for engine work and assembling A. 


QO. Frick is vice 
The I 


General 


president and general manager 
Edison Co., Easton, Pa., a subsidiar 
Gas & Electric Cx operated by WwW Ss 
Pine New York, will 
the immediate erection of an addition to its 


installation of a 


snnsylvania 


Barstow & Co., 50 Street, commence 


electric gen 
include the 10,000-kw 


erating plant, to 


steam turbo-generator and auxiliary equipment, estimated 


to cost about $800,000 


| 


Following the electrification of its local 
erties, the Jamison Coal & { 
with 
Fairmont, W. Va., field 
he electrification of the No. 9 mine a 

The Quee 


taken over the 


compile te 


prop 


Greensburg, Pa., will 


oke Co., 


proceed similar nstallations at its properties in the 


been completed for 


Farmington, W. Va 


Plans have 


Haven, Pa., has 
and the West 


tun Fire Brick Co., Lock 


North 





tranch Fire Brick Co 


Branch Fire Brick Co., both operating plants in the 
section, and will consolidate the companies under its present 
name A number of improvements will be made Willian 


Sleicher is president, and George H. Diack, general manager 


The Wyoming Valley Water Co Hazleton, Pa., will 


nstall electrical equipment at its pumping plant for light 
and power service at Hudsondale and vicinity. John T 
Scanlon is superintendent. 

H 4. Feering Bethlehem Pa., care of Howard J 
Wiegner Bethlehem Trus suilding irchitect will soon 
take bids for a three-story automobile service and repair 
works, 60 x 100 ft., estimated to cost $45,000 

\ cationa department \ ! nstalled n the ney 
high school ) erected a Dovlestown Pa estimated 
to cost about $75,000, plans for which have just been 
ordered prepared 

Fire, Feb destroyed the sheet metal shop of e Phila 
lelphia & Reading Railroad ( Reading Pa The exact 

moun of loss ha not been ant l ed, but s reported as 
D lerable, i iding building and equipment 

The Geisinger Garag C. S. Gel er »3 Derry Street 

Harrisburg Pa head commenes the erection 
fa new or d omobile service and 
repair work 60 x 100 f T wer eighth and Mair 


The Gurney Ele ( Eile i H esdale I manu 
facturer of elevator hois ibandoned plans for 
the removal of works to anothe location and operations 
will be continued at the present plant A bond issue of 
$300,000 has been sold i portior of the proceeds to be 
ised for extensions and improvement 

The Board of Educatio Easton School District, Eastor 
Pa has commissioned William H. Michler, Drake Buildi1 
ind John Shay, Easton Trust Building, arcihtects, to prepare 
plans for a two-story and basement hig school, 65 x 230 
ft., to include vocational department, and estimated to cost 


tbout $350,000 


The Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa., 


will devote a portion of its plant to the manufacture of a 


special type of steel spring Production has been under way 
Cornwells plant of the 
used for 


output 


on this specialty at the 
and the full 
line of manufacture, in addition to the steel 


to be developed at the Allentown plant. 


company, 


capacity of this works will hb this 


spring 


department will be installed in the new 


erected at Nazareth, Pa estimated to 


A vocational 


school to be 


$100,000 


high 


cost 


THE IRON AGE 


February 16 | 92 


Electric motors, ranging from 500 to 300-hp 
equipment will be 
operation at the new plant of th L, 
& Navigation Co., at Coaldale, near 
a plant destroyed by fire. It will cost about $1 
machinery. 


and other electrical insta 
breaker 


Lansfor« 


Chicago 


CHICAG 

The tendency toward expansion in business 
n January has not been sustained and the currs 
s exceedingly quiet Inquiries are fewer and 


almost nil The railroads have bought 
lists, but the Santa Fe has 


outstanding follows: 


nothing a 
two 
lathe for p 


added more it 


inquiry as One 





with 36-in. swing and 9 ft. between centers, ar 
direct current motor drive, and one double-end 
shear with 8-in. throat, capable of punching a 
n a 2-in. plate, and shearing 12 x 2\4-in. flat 


rounds and splitting 1%-in. plate, arranged for d 
import 
Ind., ar 


sensitiv: 


drive The only new inquiry of 


Board of 
10 engine lathes, one 


motor 


from the Education, Hammond, 


milling machine, one 


irbor press, one 12-in. crank shaper, one hack 


rrinding machine, and a sliding-head drilling max 


and there a few sales of individual machines are 
is for crank shaper to 


vick-Balke-Collender Co., for its 


example, a sale of a 20-in 
Muskegon, M 
The crane market is inactive 
Steel People’s G 


Pittsbur 


Products Co., 
(Chicago, has sold to the Mfg. Co., 
from its Chicago stock A l 

Pawtucket she 
bender, a No, 4 


The Donahue 
Seyler 
owing machinery 
ipsetting and forging machine, a 


tock, a No. 2 Williams-White eye 


White bulldozer, and a three-spindle Landis thre 
chine 

The Cyclone Motors Co., a new companys 
manufacture motorcycles, will locate at Benton Hart M 


John M. Eaton, ! 
Leland, the Det: 
The company has entered a 


The head of the 
years associated with Henry M 


company is 


mobile manufacturer 
to buy the plant of the Peninsula 
bor. While it 
cars of the 


ger automobile 


Lumber Co., Bent 


will specialize in the manufacture 


motorcycle type, it will also make a thre 


Remodeling of the Peninsula 


commence at once 


The Damascus Steel Products Corporatior 


manufacture tools, will 


Rockford, Il., 
equipment The 


rporated to open 


Avenue, where it has 


Fourteenth 
space, and is now installing 


$50,000 capital stock 


The United Light & Abilene 
the Willlamson power plant and dan 


Power System, 
irchased 
ican River at Clay Center, Kan., and will improv 
erty 

The W. T 
incorporated to 


Safety Tool Co., Taylorville, Ill 


market tools, on which it has } 


transmission lines 
lines W 


company will not 


e on high-tension electric 


being intended to make all repairs of 
ruption in the service. The 


for the its president 


present for the reason that 


machine shop, and part of its products will be 
while the remainder will be let out on contracts 
ire C. R. Wood, president; M. T. Tipsord, \ 
WW D. Williams, secretary-treasurer! 


Malleabl 
stock at 


Iron Co. has been inco! 
A $1 


which nas a 


The Pacific 


$50,000 capital Gresham, Ore. 


Will be constructed on ae site 
surchased M. Moga is the head of the comp: 


Steel Works, 106th Street 


The Wisconsin 


Avenue, Chicago, has let contract for a one 


station, 29 x 52 and 16 x 52 ft., to cost $10,009 


& Coal Co., 1725 West Fift 


The Oecettling Ice 


Chieago, has let a contract for a one and tw 


manufacturing plant to cost $35,000 


cA 


Is recelving 


Psser, architect, 38 South Dearborn St 


three-story factory and 
with 
Joseph, 


bids on a 
high-pressu 
Mic h 


80 x 214 ft., to be equipped 
the Gurinian Candy Co., St 
$75,000, 

The Hug Co., 
$100,000 


incor} 


road bu 


Highland, Ill., has been 
manufacture 


stock to 


capital 
ment It is constructing a one and two-story Pp 
ft., and most of the machin: 


has purchased 


Cc. J. Hug is president and general manager 


The National Stamping & Electric Works 


Clinton Street, Chicago, has let contract for an ad 


plant at 3238-50 West Lake Street, 156 x 118 
$20,000. It manufactures electrical household ap! 





iry 


16, 





1922 


d Katzinger Co manufacturer of bakers’ tools 
ery, 910 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
in additional unit to its plant 332 =x 5699 ft 

und Cicero avenues 
was recently filed in the probat« irt at Ed 

l., calling for the transfer of a tract of land in 


extension of Granite City, Ill., to the 
oO This is another step toward the proposed 
large plant in the St. Louis district by the 


ompany 


Utilities Co 


Rutland, Iowa, has plans und 


new hydroelectric generating plant to cost abou 
tz. King & Day, 1410 Pioneer Building, St. Pau 
ngineers 
onal department will be installed in the three 
chool, 101 x 162 ft., to be erected at Fremont 
r which are being received until Feb. 20 Equip 
will be taken later It is estimated to cost 
The A. H. Dyer Co. is architect James A. Dona 
tary of the board 
western Paper Co., Cloquet, Mim has plan 
for a new three-story pulp and paper mill, est 
st $500,000, including machinery George F 
Broadway, New York, is engineer Cc. I. MeNai 
inager 
lund, 2630 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, is tak 
1 new one-story plant, 100 x 125 ft., at Soutl 
ie and Sixty-seventh Street, t anufacture auto 
A. G. Lund, 449 West Sixty-third Street 


Brothers, 


ell 


department will be installed in the ne 
evelt high school to be erected at Des Moines 
n excess of $1,000,000 Bid t building 

en and contract will soon be let Bird & Raw 
Building, are architects George L. Gartor 


if the board. 

sas Valley Railway, Light & Power Ce Puebl 

truction under way on a new power plant, anc 
illation of generating and other equipment 


110 Columbia Building, Duluth, Min 


eted plans for the erection of one-story aut 
e and repair building, 75 x 140 ft., estimated to 


$100,000, 


Le" 


well machinery, nipples, fittings 


including equipment Halstead & Su 


idio Building, are architects and engineers 
Balti 
« = 
altimore 
BALTIMORE, Feb 
& Co., Pratt and President streets, Baltimore 
will install a number of machine tools at their 
luding drilling and milling machines 
nm plant to cost about $1,200,000 will be erected t 
Board, City Hall, Baltimore, at Montebello It 
ie pumping plant with electrically operated ma 
ttling basins, filtering equipment, et: Plans are 


William A 
» Nipple Mfg 


Megraw is water e1 


g£ineer 


Co., Richmond, Va., manufas 


etc., is planning 


iblishment of a new factory at Baltimore and is 
vith the local Merchants’ & Manufacturers 
roa building to approximate about 25,000 sq 
space It is planned to remove the Richmond 
new location Dixon C. Williams is president 


Vo! 


( 


perty of the National Ship Supply & Machinery 

Point, Baltimore, will be offered for sale Feb. 28 
lusive, including buildings, machinery, et 

Commission, Littleton, N. C., has completed 


incipal electric light and power plant and will 
k at an early date The J. B. McCrary 
‘orporation, Atlanta, Ga., is engineer H. C 
clerk 

Motor Co., High Point, N. C., will take bids 
for a three-story repair and service building 
on property recently acquired, estimated to 
ooo 

iSville Variety Works, Thomasville, Ga., is 
build its woodworking factory, recently des- 
with loss estimated in excess of $100,000, in- 


pson 


ery. K. E 


t 
t 


\ 


‘ouncil, 


Mack heads the 


and conveying machinery, hoisting 
will be installed by the Port Commissior 
the new docks and warehouses to be erected 
bids for which will be asked early in March 
Seaboard Bank Building, are architects 
hiskog Co., 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
neer 


company 


dling 


Hertford, N. C., has authorized the 


to an amount of $100,000, the proceeds to be 
onstruction of a municipal electric light and 


THE IRON 


story 


AGE 


vortion of the fund for water 


ce-manufacturing pla \ 
vorks. 
The 
nquiries 


Dyson Brothers Hardware Co., Olanta, S. C., is mak 


for machinery to manufacture axe handles and 


ng 


kindred turned wood products 


in the two 
erected at Fayetteville 


department will be installed 


nt high school to be 


\ vocational 


and basem<s 


“= 


N. C., to cost 0,000, plans for which are being prepared 
by Milburn & Heister, 710 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Wash 
ngton, D. C rchitects John A. Oates is president of the 
board 

The Tow Cou l, Wilson, N. C., is arranging for the 
onstruction of municipal electric light and power plant 
\ bond issu $70,000 has been approved 


Well Co., 
for a 


Matin 
am 


1319 


second 


East 
hand 


The Virg Machinery & 
Richmond Va., is 
double drum 


Street, inquiring ste 


engine type 
Winchester I 
Building, W 
ibout 


hoisting 
The 
Railroad 


Winchester & West 
recently 


imber Corporation 
Va 


icres of 


ern nchester, organized 


iS acquired 25 000 timber properties i 


Hardy and Hampshire counties, W Va and contemplates 
the construction of twenty sawmills and a number of gen 
eral wood-working and finishing plants, including power 
houses \ cooperage plant is ilso being considered William 
B. Cornwell, head of the Winchester & Western Railroad, is 
president of the company ind T. D. Kenny, secretary 
. 
s . 
Detroit 
DerTroit, Feb. 13 
\ ca department wi be nstalled in the new 
Di nigt hool to be erected at Traverse City, Mich 
ed to « ibout $300,006 bids for which are now 

g asked S I Pa rson 106 Hanselman Building 
Kalamazoo. Micl s architect 

Th Reading Corporation, 41 West Fort Street, Detroit 
s asking for quotations on a high lift steam shovel 

W. FF. Papwort receiver for the Fox Typewriter Co 
(irand Rapids, Mic is planning for the sale of the plant 
» a corporatior now in process of formation, for about 


$300,000. The Goldmaar and Willian 


new orgeal 


Bennington, is planning r chang and the installation of 
equipment to manufacture 1 new typewriter, with specia 
] s for short word 

About $400,00 ‘ I expended | the Kalamazoo Veg: 
ible Parchment Co Kalamazoo, Mich., manufacturer of 
paper, for the erection of a two machine unit plant addi- 
tion, two-stories, 90 x 92 ft Billingham & Cobb, Press 
Building, are architects J. Kindlebarger is president and 


manager 


The Owen Sanitarium Co., Ypsilanti, Micl will build 
i power house in connection with its new two-story and 

ement building for light manufacturing service esti 
mated to cost about $75,000. Oo. W. Heinz is general 
manager 

The Auto Specialty Mfg Co St. Joseph Mich., manu 
facturer of automobile equipment, is taking bids for its one- 


Davidson & Weiss 
architects 


rv addition timated to cost $100,000 


. West Boulevard, Chicago, 
of Motor 

lans prepared 

building 


William ( 


Jackso1 are 
Hall, 
a three-story munici 
60 x 450 ft., estimated to 


Markham, 312 Marquette 


The Department Transportation, City 


for 


Detroit. is having 1 


garage and service 


about $600,00 


Building, is engineer 


ost 


The Michigan State Priso (‘omn on has been author- 
zed to purchase a steel factor building for erection at the 
Ionia State teformatory t ost not to be in excess of 
$45 O06 It will house a shoe shop, toy factory and other 


industries 


The Village Council, Union City, Mich., has completed 

ins for Inicipa hydroelectri« power plant, to coast 
he $150,000 

The Curra Motor Pro ™ Detroit will open 

} ifacturing idquart ir Philadelphia Temporary 

xecuti ve headquarters Detroit will he n the Book 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 13 


4 vocational department will be installed in the new two- 
torv high school to be erected at Bloomington, Ind., esti- 
mated to cost about $175,900 4. Grindle, 122% Walnut 
Street, is architect 

Edward E. Dean and William S. Carleton of the Kokomo 


have recently acquired the Wiley 
future will operate 


Ind 


company 


Kokomo, 
the 


Machine Co., 


in the 


interests and in 
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as sole owners of the business. C. W. Adams is general 
manager. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
two-story high school, 125 x 160 ft., now being erected by 
the Board of Education, North Judson, Ind., and estimated 
to cost about $135,000. Freyermuth & Maurer, South Bend, 
Ind., are architects. 

The Inter-State Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind., completed the 
addition to its foundry last November and is not making a 
second extension as reported. 

The Varney Electrical Co., Evansville, Ind., planning 
for enlargements and improvements in its factory, including 
the installation of additional equipment. It has increased its 
capital from $250,000 to $400,000 for expansion H. A. 
Robertson is manager. 

William QO. 
Foundry Co., 
plant and 


Feb. 23 


Maines, trustee in bankruptcy for the Elwood 


Ind., is planning for the sale of the 


Elwood, 
property of the company, as a going concern, 


A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Butlersville, Ind. H. 
M Griffin, McFarland Ind., is 


architect. 


one-story 


Zuilding, Connersville, 


2 

Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Feb, 1 

week has been the most 
active in the equipment This 
particularly true of cranes, inquiries for which total about 
34. The Wheeling Steel Corporation is inquiring for about 
20. One list 40-ton for the 
blooming mill, 20-ton 
for the power house, two of 25-tons capacity for the 
yard, two 25-ton sheet bar 
150-ton ladle cranes and a 7%-ton revolving jib crane. The 
galvanizing plant at Beech Bottom, W. Va., 
and was inquired for sometime ago, and the other cranes 


In a prospective way the past 


market for several months. 
is 
includes one 30-ton and on 
one 30-ton for the continuous mill, one 
slab 
overheads for the yard, two 


latter is for the 





are for installation at the Steubenville, Ohio works, for 
which a 30-ton control also is wanted. The company also 
has put out a list of eight cranes for its Portsmouth, Ohio 


works, six of 


Riter-Conlev Mfg. Co. is 


The 


asking for bids on six cranes for 


5-tons capacity and two of 15-tons. 


installation at its plant at Leetsdale, Pa. A 19-ton crane 
is wanted with a 5-ton and a 10-ton trolley; two 7'%-ton 
cranes, each to be equipped with two 5-ton trolleys, and 


three 3-ton cranes with single trolley and floor control. The 
Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., is in the market for two 
5-ton and a 10-ton 
individual 


crane, all mill type. In addition to 


these inquiries for two cranes and 


there are 
three cranes from undisclosed sources 

Business remains extremely limited, but the trade is en- 
couraged by the big increase in inquiries, especially as 
some give promise of closing at an early date. Machine 
tool sales also are light, but practically all local dealers and 
manufacturers’ agents are figuring against inquiries and 
orders are expected to materialize before the end of the 
month. One figuring on six heavy face grinders 
some shortly. The price situation 


Competition for 


house is 
and expects to close on 
change. orders is 


shows no appreciable 


keen and buyers are sitting back and letting sellers slash 


prices and sacrifice profits 


The Allis-( Imers Mfez o. hi taken the order for 
equipment for the r-crushir plant of the Shenango 
Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., which rebuilding the works 
recently destroyed by fir 

The Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., manufa 


irer of oil drilling machinery and parts, has taken bids for 


three one-story 


additions, S80 x 100! ft 60 x 110 ft., and 80 


x 80 ft., estimated to cost about $200,000, with machinery 


Service Co 


The Pen Public 


for a bond isue of $750,000, a portion of the 


Johnstown, Pa., has arranged 
proceeds to be 
used for plant and system extensions and improvements. 
The National Auto Co., 


edection of a new 


Uniontown, Pa., is planning the 


automobile service and repair works, 


estimated to cost about $300,000, including equipment. 


Joint 
School, 


The Board of Consolidated 


and Vocational 


Directors Elementary 
High hold in 
until spring the completion of the new high and 
two-stories, 112 x 160 ft., foundation 
work for which has been completed, and will take 
ment bids later 
Philadelphia, are 

The Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., 2125 Avenue, 
Detroit, will soon commence the erection of a new plant at 
Sharon, Pa., consisting of two one-story buildings, 50 x 200 
ft., and 20 x 100 ft., for general tool manufacture. 


The S. EB. 


Unionville, Pa., will 
abeyance 
vocational school, 
equip- 
Ritter & Shay, North American Building, 
architects. 


Grand tiver 


Dickey Coal Co., Johnstown, Pa., has pre- 
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liminary plans under way for a new coal n 
handling plant in the vicinity of New Florence, Pa 
electrical and mechanical equipment will be ask, 


The Gilmore Coal Co., Oliver Building, Pitts} 
soon commence the erection of a new power h 
ft., at its properties at Venice, Pa., estimated to 
$50,000. T. E. Cornelius, Megee Building, Pit: 
engineer. 


The Seminole Automotive Accessories C 
Charleston, W. Va., recently organized with 
$100,000, will establish a machine and repair depa 
automobile work in connection with a local 
plant. H, K, Flynn, 1026 Virginia Street, is pr: 
manager. 


The Board of Education, Wayne, W. Va.. 
until March 2, for a two-story high school, 110 x 
vocational department, and estimated to cost al 
Holmboe & Pogue, Empire Bank Building, C) 
Va., are architects. 

Bids will be taken until Feb. 21, by the Bo 
cation, Charleston, W. Va., for a two-story |} 
60 x 218 ft., to include vocational department 
cost about $250,000. Warne, Tucker & Patters 
Temple, are architects. 

A power house will be erected in connectior 
two-story school to be built by the Board of 
Orange Rural School District, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
cost $200,000, plans for which are being prepared 


W. Bates, 701 National Bank Building, Whee! 
Bids will be called for early in March, 
Mi 
Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEI 


Unmistakable evidence that there is a defin 
in the metal-working industry in this territory 
confidence to the machine-tool trade. Operating s 
foundries as well as machine shops are steadily 
increasing Most encouraging is the first sign « 
in the agricultural implement and farm operating 
industry, which has been out of the tool market 
18 months. Sharp reductions in selling prices, esp: 
tors, have brought about an improvement in de1 
to that following the further let-down of autom 
prices. The immediate benefit of 2nlarged operat 
tool industry is of small consequences, consideri1 
margin of profit left by present reductions, but 
every reason to believe that a fundamental st 
taken toward an enlarging demand which wil 
commensurate extension of production. Present 
no broad need for tools except perhaps for rep! 
small additions, but this small requirement is 
ment upon the almost absence of demand for m 
past. 


The Wisconsin Public Service Co., Green B 
subsidiary of the Wisconsin Securities Co., Milw 
been granted 1922 budget appropriations an 
$825,000 for new construction, equipment and « 
The most important item is the construction of a 
electric generating plant costing approximately $ 
developing 6200-hp. at Johnson Falls, on the Pes! 
near Peshtigo, Wis., a project intermitted three 
because of unfavorable conditions. Mead & Ss 
sulting engineers, Madison, Wis., are now revis 
plans and specifications and will take bids for th: 
tion of a concerete dam, power house, etc., about 
C. R. Phenecie, Green Bay, Wis., is vice-president 
eral manager Wisconsin Public Service Co.; ‘ 
Smith, Milwaukee, is president Wisconsin Securiti: 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Mar 
Co., Minneapolis, has tentative plans for the 
and equipment of a new terminal plant at Park 
involving an investment of approximately $500,0 
house, repair and machine shops, car sheds and 
ities with a 200-car capacity. The engineering 
is at work on plans and specifications, which p! 
be available to contractors about the middle of 


The Board of Education, Ashland, Wis., |! 
Kelley & Schefchik, architects, Ashland, to desig! 
arts building as an addition to the present hig! 
will cost about $100,000, including machinery 
equipment for vocational training. Bids will be 
March 20. Samuel Wheeler is secretary of the |! 


O. P. Chatfield, formerly of Marinette, Wis., ! 
negotiations with the Commercial Club of Iro! 
Mich., by which he will establish a new brass anc 
foundry, using the abandoned electric light plan‘ 
which he has purchased. The club has contributec °- 
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ird the purchase price. Mr. Chatfield for many 
nducted a brass foundry at Escanaba, Mich. 
Perdieu Tool Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, which recently 
rporated with a capital stock of $75,000, has taken 
plant and equipment of the former Meigs-Powell 
9.526 Sixteenth Avenue, and will manufacture ma- 
tools, including the Welles patented calipers and 
formerly made by the Meigs-Powell Co., the pres- 
which, John D. Powell, has been elected vice-pres- 
the Perdieu company. Rugley A. Perdieu is pres- 
RB. Matthews, secretary-treasurer, and Max Kobs, 
ndent. 
3. W. Miller Piano Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has engaged 
Weeks, local architect, to design a one-story brick 
§ x 108 ft., which will be erected at once as the 
of a new piano factory on a new site, 120 x 600 
Michigan, between Niagara Avenue and Wash- 
urt. Sheboygan The initial investment will be 
S. Tractor & Machinery Co Menasha, Wis., of 
!. Robinson, formerly with International Harvester 
became president and general manager, co! 
the erection of a gray iron foundry and an addi 
machine and assembling shop, and will soon be 
rket for a Plans are 
ired by local architects The investment will be 


miscellaneous equipment 


N00 
sahImann Machine & Mfg. Co., 933-935 Winnebago 
Milwaukee, has recently increased its authorized cap 
from $25,000 to $50,000 to provide for the further 
of the business. A. R. Buchholz is president 
ppewa Falls, Wis., Board of Education expects 
s after March 1 for the construction of a junior 
itional training school, to cost $175,000 The 
ire Parkinson & Dockendorff, LaCrosse, Wis 
South Main 
addition to its plant 


irtleff Ice Cream Co., 108 Street 
Wis., will build a $65,000 
lditional boiler and generating equipment, cold 


refrigerating extensions, tanks, etc It will be 


vo stories and basement. The 

F. A. Carpenter, Brown Block, Rockford, Ill 
Elto Outboard Motor Co., 
$150,000 and organized by Ol } 
s has been manufacturing detachable rowboat en- 
62 Mason Street, after a lapse of about eight years 
ring from the original Evinrude Motor Co It is 


architect and 
Milwaukee, has been cap 


a 
Evinrude. who for 


purchase or build a machine shop and treble the 
pacity by May 1. Details are not yet available 
St. Croix Falls, Wis., Board of Education will bi 
ids about March 1 for the erection of an $85,000 
the present high school, for use as a manual 
stitute and vocational school. The architect is 
St. Paul, Minn. The Terry-Schulte Engineering 
il, is in charge of the mechanical engineering work 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 1: 


of the local machinery market the pa 





displa of activity on the part of railroad 
Plate Railroad, through its Purchasing Depart- 
Cl land, issued a list of about 12 machines and 


is reached local dealers for five machines for 
Central Lines west of Buffalo This inquiry 

] multiple 

Local dealers 


» large machines, a wheel lathe, a 
ng machine and three small tools 
eceived a list of seven machines from the Hocking 
id, which was noted last week 
report a better volume of inquiry, mostly 
P hines Prospective buyers usually inquire for 
and as they are shopping around consider- 
coming out slowly. The volume of inquiz 
ws considerable gain over January and Feb- 
expected to be larger than last month. 
Plate Railroad through its purchasing depart 


mnad 


d, has sent out an inquiry for the following 
new machines being asked for in the first two 
and used machinery in the remaining items 
400-ton carwheel press. 
ompressor. 
in. vertical drilling machine 
lI ithe 
ple head bolt cutter 
2-wheel emery grinder 
hydraulic carwheel press 
ip. and 1-15-hp., 440-volt, 60- e indu 


ion 


Rim Co., Elyria, has purchased the plant of the 


Ohio, and will locate its plant in 


Body Co., Fostoria, Ohio, has been incorpo- 
pital stock of $20,000 and has elected J. L 


ent, and M. C. Lloyd, secretary and treasurer. 
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jt 
ns 
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The Donahey Products Co. having a capital stock of 
$2,000,000, contemplates the erection of a plant near Uhrichs 
ville, Ohio, for the manufacture of building blocks. It has 
opened temporary offices in Uhrichsville 

The Visible Pump Co. which will move its plant from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Findlay, Ohio, where it will occupy the 
former Grant Motor Car plant, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $750,000 

The Ohio Metal Alloys Co., Fosto Ohio, is planning to 


remodel and enlarge its plant M Hayden is president 





A vocational department will b d in the two-story 
ind basement high schoo 120 x 125 ft.. to be erected at 
Port Clinton, Ohi ind estimated to cost $150,000. Bids will be 
asked early in Marc} Thayer & Johnson, Meriam Building 
Cleveland ré rel ‘ 

The Ross M hit & Spi gx Co., Canton, Ohio, former! 
operating { I n Buckeye Machine & Spr 
Co., is plat neg for « rgement It was incorporated 

W t x 00 >. H. Rose head 
v* . . 
. « 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Feb 

Though machine tool manufacturers are more optimistic 

the past week, orders placed were comparatively few com- 


pared with preceding we A number of fair-sized orders 


however, were placed for second-hand tools, two Louisville 


manufacturers taking $10,000 worth each A Cincinnati valve 
manufacturer was also a purchaser of new and second-hand 
equipment, about 10 machines being involved, and a norther 
Michigan manufacturer bought seven turret machines. With 
these exceptions most of the orders booked were for single 
machines. There were no new lists of size reported, but the 
number of inquiries for single tools is on the increas: A 
local manufacturer quoted on an inquiry for 12 milling ma 


chines the past week and it is expected that this business 


will e placed The Ford Motor Co. i expected to ose 
or two planer luring the week and some automobile bu 
ness s im negotiation vit in e¢x iT i 


large order being placed 





The Miller Improved G Engine Co., Springfield, OF 
has let contract to.the C rete Steel & Construction Co. for 
an addition eo ft., to I ised as a cleanir room 

G. M. Gest mtracting engineer, Cincinnati, has pur 
chased the propert of the Carthage Bu & Wagron Works, 
Carthage, Ohio. It will use the plant a warehouse and 
the machine sl » will be used for the nstruction, mainte 
nance and repair f conti tors’ equipment 


The Non-Liquid Door Check Co., Comstock Building, Co- 





lumbus, Ohio, has been ir rporated with i capitalization of 
$200,000 It was organize to tal r the business of the 
Jobson Liquidation Door Check Co., Chi » and it the 
intention to move the plant from Chicago to Columbus about 
May 1. E. B. Gerlacl president 

The Holland-Flyni Mfg Co Londor Ohio, ha een 
ncorporated with a ipitalization of $50,000 to manufacture 
One-Minute steel posts, poles and stakes for fencing pur- 
poses. The organization of the company has not been com- 


pleted, but it is intimated that the plant will be established 


in London Ww \. Holland is president and general man- 
ager. 


The Murphy 


porated with 1 capitalization of $50,000 to manufacture 


recently incor- 


plumbers’ and steam fitters’ supplies, will not at the present 


time equip a plant but wi have t product made con 
tract Paul R. Good is president Offices are at 305 Ma- 
jestic Building 

The Walter I Lill Cr 133-37 Sycamore Street. Colum- 


kus, Ohio, will soon commence the erection of a two-story 


iddition, 40 x 0 ft., to tts wood-working plant, estimated to 
Powell, 1455 
hitect and general contractor 


The Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co., Dayton, 


t about $1 000, including machinery r.B 
Eastwood Avenue S are 
Ohio, 
has completed plans for a new eight-story refrigerating and 
cold storage plant 35 x 150 ft., estimated to cost about 
$500,000, including equipment G. B. Bright Co.. 103 Mar- 


quette Building, Detroit, is architect. 


The Central South 


Sr. Lours, Feb. 13 


The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Chestnut and Thirteenth 
streets, St. Louis, manufacturer of pipe, pipe fittings, plum- 
bing equipment, etc., has acquired property on McKinney 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex 115 x 260 ft., as a site for a branch 
works. Plans are being prepared for a building to cost 
about $100,000. Charles G. Singleton is general manager. 

The Southland Motor & Body Corporation, Old Hickory, 
near Shelbyville, Tenn., will install new equipment at its 
plant. P. A. Wells is secretary and treasurer. 
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The Ozark Power & Water Co., Joplin, Mo., has arranged 
for a bond issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for plant and system extensions and improvements. 

The S. G. Hoffman Magneto Co., 3932 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, has broken ground for its one-story works at 3872 
Washington Avenue, 100 x 235 ft., estimated to cost about 
$50,000. S. G. Hoffman is president. 

Lawler & McKinney, Monett, Mo., P. O 30x 311, are 
making inquiries for machinery for use at a wood-working 
plant 

IF. W. Parks, Frisco Building, St. Louis, has plans under 
way for a three-story automobile service and repair building, 
100 x 180 ft., on Nort’ Euclid Avenue, estimated to cost 
ibout $50,000. 

The American Foundry & Mfg. Co., 2027 Brooklyn Ave- 
nue Kansas City, Mo., will hold in abeyance the erection 
ot its new plant, one-story, 90 x 135 ft., estimated to cost 
about $35,000, contract for which recently was awarded. It 
is expected to commence work early in the spring. 

The Big Sandy Refining Co., Paintsville, Johnson County, 
Ky., recently organized, has plans under way for a new re- 
finery with initial daily capacity of about 100 bbl. utilizing 


crude oil from the Berea fields talph Stafford is president 
and Earl Stafford, secretary and treasuret 
The E. B. Hartwell Handle Co 120 Dock Street, St 


Louis, has leased a building for the manufacture or handles 
and will develop an initial daily capacity of about 40,000 
Equipment will be electrically driven, with power furnished 
from the company’s plant EK. B. Hartwell is secretary and 
manager 

The Lucey Mfg. Corporation, 233 Broadway, New York 
manufacturer of oil drilling machinery, engines, pumps, et 
has acquired property at Henryetta, Okla., 100 x 200 ft., for 
the erection of a new factory branch, 70 x 120 ft 

\ vocational department will be installed in the three- 
tory junior high school building to be erected at Springfield, 
Mo., 60 x 172 ft., with wing, 50 x 70 ft., estimated to cost 
ibout $200,000, bids for which are being taken by Hawkins 
& Hoener, 400 McDaniel Building, architects 

The Universal Co., Oliver and Beaumont streets, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of automobile tops and other automotive equip- 
ment, has acquired property, 135 x 250 ft., for a new three- 
story plant, to approximate about 100,000 sq. ft., of floor 
area, and estimated to cost in excess of $250,000, including 
equipment 

The Acme Brass & Machine Works, 1628 Oak Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., has awarded a contract to S. W. Hite 
South Park, Kan., for a two-story machine shop, 25 x 11: 
ft., at 609 East Seventeenth Street 

The Wilson Slaughtering Device Co., 511 American Bank 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., is arranging for the erection of 
a new plant in the vicinity of Raystown, Mo., to manufac 
ture special meat-cutting and slaughtering equipment esti- 
mated to cost about $50,000 John A, Wilson is president 

Adolph Schmolinski, who has been operating an automo- 
bile repair shop at 1552 South Seventh Street, St. Louis, 
under the name of the Red Star Motor Co., has organized the 
Cert-N-Tite Piston Ring Co., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
$30,000 paid, to manufacture piston rings at the address 
named 

The University of Missouri will open bids at Columbia, 
Mo., Feb. 24, for the construction of a power plant, also 
boilers, traveling cranes, et Jamieson & Pearl, Arcade 


Building, St. Louis, are the architects 


Y 
Canada 
TORONTO, Feb. 13 
Machinery and equipment dealers are securing a fairly 


steady volume of business While big lists are still absent, 
buyers are entering the market in larger numbers with small 


lists Inquiries for various line are being received, and 
although some of these are turning into almost immediate 
sales, the majority appear to be sent out vy users who aré 


contemplating buying late Municipal governing bodies are 


spending money more freely on equipment for waterworks 


sewage and electric plant On the whole this market is 
beginning to show steady sign of improvement and the 
outlook is brighter than it has been at any time since the 
close of the war Practically all lines of small tools have 


been moving freely of late and users are beginning to buy 
in larger quantities, and at the same time some orders ars 
coming in for future delivery 

The city of Sarnia, Ont., will enter the market soon for 
the following equipment for its new technical school, which 
is expected to be opened by next September: Five lathes 
with 6-ft. bed, 14-in. swing, one to be a tool-room lathe 
with quick change gears; one 16-in. shaper; one drill press; 
one universal milling machine; one power hack saw; forges, 
anvils, vises, ete In the wood-working department the fol- 
lowing machines will be required: One combination cut-off 
and rip saw: one band saw; one tool grinder; one pony 
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planer and three wood-turning lathes of different 
addition, a blue print machine will be purchas 
machines will be motor driven. 

T. J. Moore, Wiarton, Ont., is in the market for 
end matcher for hardwood flooring. 

The Dresden Machine Shop & Garage, Dresden 
in the market for equipment for a machine sho, 
repair shop. ’ 

The Malcolm Furniture Co., Listowel, Ont., 
market for equipment for a machine shop, includi: 
metal working tools, drills and lathes. 

The Canadian Tobacco Growers’ Co., Kingsvill« 
in the market for tanks, shredders and special mach 
the manufacture of fertilizers for tobacco grower: 

The Holden Co., 354 St. James Street, Mont; 
assumed control of the Canadian Brake Shoe (cy 
brooke, Que., manufacturer of electric steel casti 
and is in the market for a punch and shear. New 
preferred, but second-hand or re-manufactured ma: 
good condition will be considered for prompt deliver 
Holden, president Holden Co., is president of the re 
Brake Shoe company The board of directors of 
den Co. comprise largely the directors of the | 
Brake Shoe Co., and as the Holden Co. has interests 
plants, machinery from some of these is being 
Sherbrooke in an endeavor to consolidate the Hold: 
facturing activities in one plant. 

The Fraser Brace Co., Montreal, will shortly « 
construction on four ships at its Three Rivers, Qu 
yard 

The Canadian Pacific Railway will construct nx 
couling plants at Estevan, Sask.; Swift Current, Sa 
cine Hat, Alta., and La Riviere, Man., to cost $17,' 

J. C. Holden, Winnipeg, is district engineer. 

La Cie de Machinieries Merciere, St. Lauren 
Levis, Que., will build an addition to its machine 
cost of $20,000 N. J. Merciere is manager. 

The town of Bright, Ont., is contemplating the i: 
of an electric light and power plant. George Oliver 

The town of Southampton, Ont., contemplates i: illir 
a power system. D. MacAuley is clerk. 

T. Dick, Jr., president National Sand & Material | 
Welland, Ont., has signed a contract with the Collingw 
Shipbuilding Co., Collingwood, Ont., for the constructior 
a sand and gravel carrier with a capacity of 2200 vd 
Mr. Dick stated that he could have let the contract ir 
Glasgow, Scotland, at a saving of $30,000, but as the boat 
Is to be used on Canadian public and municipal works 
also in view of the unemployment in Ontario, he thought it 
best to have the shipbuilding done in Canada. T! 
pany has increased its staff by 150 men. 

The Fleming Publishing Co., Ltd., Owen Sound, 0 
in the market for a 3-hp., variable speed 550-volt 
phase, 60 cycle motor, about 1200 r.p.m. 

The Bain Wagon Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., advi 
ts plant has not been acquired by the Ford Motor 
stated in these columns Feb. 2. 


The Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, F 


The Todd Shipyards Corporation, 25 Broadwa 
York, has acquired property of the Mobile Shipbuilding ‘ 
Mobile, Ala., for the establishment of a new branc! 
William H. Todd is president. 

The Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex., has pr‘ 
inary plans under way for extensions in its elect pow 
plant and system, including the installation of consid 
new equipment. C. W. Davis is vice-president and 
manager. 

The Sterling Carbon Co., Sterlington, La., is 
to rebuild the portion of its plant, including mach 
and power house, destroyed by fire, Jan. 11 
estimated at close to $30,000 

The Common Council, Dothan, Ala., has arrang 
cial election to vote bonds for $70,000, a portt 
proceeds to be used for the erection of an addit 
nunicipal electric power plant. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadw 
York, has tentative plans for a new works at Tall 
to manufacture sewing machine cabinets, cases, é! 

large tract of timber property in this section. 

The Humphreys-Pure Oil Co., Mexia, Tex., has 
plans for a one-story machine shop, 50 x 100 ft., t u 
primarily for automobile repair and parts ma! tur 
in conjunction with a new one-story service bu 5 a 
garage, 60 x 100 ft., for company trucks and ca 
course of construction. 

The A. B. C. Millwork Co., 8 Jackson Street, Fort “¥' 
Fla., is planning for the establishment of a new ' 
to manufacture store fixtures, show cases, etc. 


equipment is being arranged. 
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New England 
Boston, Feb. 13 

seneral Blectric Co., Lynn, Mass., the past week 
ist of 42 machine tools for an experimental shop, 
plied to fine measurement work. While priee is a 
yn, early deliveries are the primary factor. In 
the company is inquiring for a comparatively large 
heavy equipment, including 12 large vertical 
machines, two 42-in. vertical boring milis, six heavy 
rizontal milling machines, four large horizontal 
Is, four medium sized lathes and other equipment, 
y for its Gloucester, Mass., works. The heavy 
nt is part of a list originally issued months ago and 
because of busingss conditions. Since then the 
has drawn on several of its New England sub- 

plants for equipment needed at Lynn. 


b] 


the exception of the above list the local machine- 
rket has been without special feature. Sales have 
ill, amounting in the aggregate to perhaps a dozen 

equipment to as many different concerns. The 
ith Co., Westfield, Mass., list has not been covered 
ven this company by used machine-tool dealers 





nd elsewhere practically eliminate representatives 
iers, 
believed the Maine Central Railroad will close on 
tools, one of which isi a driving wheel lathe, before 
of the week. While nothing authentic has beer 
t, it is the opinion that the Bangor & Aroostook, 
tral Vermont and the Rutland railroads will take 
finite action on their lists within the next month 
Purchases against the Boston & Albany list 
will be extended over the entire year. 
nquiry of Gray & Davis, Cambridge, Mass., for 
tomatic machinery, involves large equipment and 
n is keen. Prices for automatic equipment, o1 
appear weaker than the ordinary run of 
tools. Certain makers of lathes, however, are 
» make concessions, provided the business warrants, 
pective customers report low prices have been 


prospect of a general strike in the cotton textile 
as a result of a cut in wages, has resulted in a 
irawals of inquiries for machine tools. The rubber 
cing trade, on the other hand, is more active, most 
ints operating on full schedules and showing more 
rest in metal-working equipment 
ne market is slightly more active. The Lamson 
n, has purchased one 10-ton crane for its new 
State plant and i Rhod Island refiner 
2-ton cranes. Stone & Webster, Boston. are 
on one 15-ton crane with a 33-ft pan, 
the Ford, Flat Rock, Mich., development 


Island Malleable Iron Work H f 


t 1 one-stor’ 67 x 25? ft ' nufacturin 
Elect Light € Hartford, Conn ha 
ntract for a one and twe tors a n. 80 x 160 
int on Sheldon Street 
of Fire Commissioner New Britain, Conr 


for the erection of a repair shop to cost about 
tern Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conr has recent! 
porated under Connecticut laws to manufactur 
tectors, internal combustion engines, tools and 
for motor vehicles. The capital stock is $50,000 


rs are Phillip H. Fielding, 20 pleasant Street, 
rwalk, president and general manager; Frank N 
-president and secretary; and Charles P. Field- 
rer. 
pes Brothers Garage Co., West Main and Virgil 
Stamford, Conn., will erect a garage and service 
the Boston Post Road. one-story, > x 70-ft. It 
a repair shop. 
I destroyed a building at the plant of the 
Vanderpool Electric Mfg. Co., Bantam, Conn., with 
ted at about $20,000. 


onal department will be installed in the new 
high school at Palmer, Mass., estimated to cost 
0. BE. C. & G. C. Gardner, Springfield, Mass., 


e Grow Tire Co.. 323 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 


1 


4 contract to Coleman Brothers, Inc., Boston, 
ory, reinforced-concrete addition to its plant on 


+ 


eet, Canton, Mass., 41 x 101 ft., estimated to 
$50,000. 


nal department will be installed in the proposed 
erected to the Salem, Mass., high school, for 
ppropriation of $250,000 is being arranged. 
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The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Harris Avenue, 
Providence, R. 1, manufacturer of textile machinery, has 
awarded contract to Bowerman Brothers, 230 Industrial 
Trust Building, for a one-story addition, 26 x 105 ft. 

A one-story automobile service and repair building for 
company cars will be erected by the National Bottling Co., 
28 School Street, Boston, to be 75 x 133 ft., and estimated 
to cost about $42,000. The F. J. Van Etten Co., 80 Boylston 
Street, is contractor. 

A one-story steam power house, 26 x 42 ft., to cost about 
$30,000, will be erected by the Pell River Gas Works Co., 
24 Manton Street, Fall River, Mase. 

The John Hugo Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., has recent- 
ly filed a certificate to increase the capital stock of the 
ompany from $50,000 to $160,000. 


Butfalo 


The Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, Mich., with eastern plant 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has arranged for the erection of a 


BUFFALO, Feb. 13 


new three-story, reinforced-concrete branch on Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, totaling about 40,000 sq. ft. A portion of 
the building will be given over to assembling and other 
operations, and the remainder as a distributing plant. 
Elwood M. Harris is local manager. 

The Pyrene Mfg. Co., Inc., 17 East Forty-ninth Street, 
New York, will operate a new plant in three buildings 
secured from the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, 
Buffalo, for the manufacture of tire chains. The organi- 
zation will be known as the Off & On Chain Corporation, a 
subsidiary. It is proposed to concentrate all manufacturing 
at this point. O. H. Christie is local manager. 

The Bolivar Refining Corporation, Bolivar N. Y., has 
preliminary plans under way for the erection of a local oil 
refinery. Charles A. Chapman is president 

The iron and metal working plant of Hyman L, Lapides, 
Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y was partially destroyed by 
fire, Feb. 6, with loss estimated at about $17,000. 


4 vocational department will be installed in the new 
gh school to be erected at Corning, N. Y., to be known 
is the Corning Free Academy. Howard Greenley and F. H. 


Dewey & Co., Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, are 
irchitects and engineers 


The Pierce Arrow Sales Co., Buffalo, 1695 Elmwood 
Avenue, has acquired property at Main and Riley streets, 
S x 300 ft., for the erection of a building for service works 


John P. Jaeckel, City Hall, Auburn, N. Y., city manager, 
is completes plans for t one-story municipal automobile 
ervice and repair building, 38 x 1106 ft for city cars. M. J. 


Plans of New Companies 


The Morrison Concret Products Co., Pleasantville, N. J., 
iken over the business and equipment of Horace 
Morrison for the manufacture of blocks, cast stone and 
The company expects to 
build on a plot which it has purchased Its present plant 


mcrete products in general. 


The Automotive Appliances Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., is having all its work done by contract and has 
rranged all contracts with the exception of a small high 
speed lathe with electric motor It is making a specialty 
f patented oil cock for Ford cars. 


Krank Harris Sons Co., Inc., 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has been incorporated in Illinois with power to 
irchase and liquidate plants of all kinds, properties, rail- 
oads, inventories, etc., and to carry on a general trading 


ind merchandising business. The aim of this company will 


he to secure greater realization from assets than was here- 
tofore obtainable through public auctions, private negotia- 
tions, ete The company has a staff of merchandising experts 


nearly every field, and will enjoy the benefits of co-opera- 
on with New York and Chicago financiers. Organizers of 
1e company are Harvey L. Harris and Francis L. Harris, 
th formerly connected with Harris Brothers Co., Chicago. 

Henning Brothers & Smith, Inc., smelters and refiners of 
netals, Engert Avenue at Eckford Street, Brooklyn, have not 
yet perfected plans but expect to erect a building with about 
10,000 sq. ft. of ground space. The company will be in the 
market for equipment by next spring. 

The Philadelphia office of the Hauck Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of portable oil burners, torches, furnaces, etc., has been 
moved to 1726 Sansom Street. Herbert Vogelsang, who has 
been connected with the company for six years, will be in 
charge. 
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Current Metal Prices 





On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb 
Rehned: DATS, DOGO PTICS «. oc caccsvwscsccocn 2.53¢ 
Swedish bars, base price ........ccsescceses 10.00c 
Soft steel bars, base price..........sssesee0 B0aC 

PNG, DONE PEGS cccseccvessvnscensees 8.38¢ 

ee ee ee errr: eer ee 3.138¢ 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base..... See. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
7 le: DOD as bckhes oeeueee epee sas eeeeeeees 2.53¢ 

Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

Tine, 1346.2. % in, GNE EMO. ov sisc cess knee ee 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and larger).. 2.70c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger...........see0- 3.20c 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

Open-hearth spring steel................3.55¢. to 6c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

EEE ESI CE TT OE ORC OE eT 3.45c. 
Squares, flats and hex............c.eseeeee0e 3.95c. 

Standard cast steel, base price..............6- 12.00c. 

re ON. od «ce ecew sb oa SADRP MO SOD 17.00c. 

Bpccial cast steel oo ccccsesevcsecsccnssecce sivas 

Tank Plates—Steel 
ee rere ee eet ee ey 2.63c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

RD, = cure Guat ae oeee be eeee 3.28¢. to 3.53c. 

a AS cx. éo «nw Wye 0-8 9 37% wre mle ww 9 

RR: na ciee he ob kak sek eeu mi oe ee 3.38¢c. to 3.63c. 

wack scs nraess bnleed deGn una ee 3.48c. to 3.738c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 

SS! 2 | eee reer 3.55c. to 3.80c. > eX 

re eae NE lk ba kc ewe wom 3.60c. to 3.85c. 4.10c. 

MEME akkissabawieanenaee 3.65c. to 3.90c. 4.15c. 

ie UES nips atesikseceeuesben 3.75c. to 4.00c. 4.25c. 

DHRC 628455 6nedeeweesnee 4.00c. to 4.25c.  =§ ..ece 

No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 

BN ion ce Ka Raa a eee 3.85c. to 4.10c. 

Bee CRD. .n was hibiie Swe RO wl KE as 4.00c. to 4.25c. 

Ses Re BOE COO 6 ois cata sneess eee s wane 4.15c. to 4.40c. 

ee EE EE aise Shaw ass ddd 4.30c. to 4.55c. 

NES ic ios pints aos sis hw Ow ee 4.45c. to 4.70c. 

DIED ek crs w ein wile sa ene oe wena tie eee 4.60c. to 4.85c. 

RE ae unis ae Groen eek eee mien 4.75c. to 5.00c. 

OE. wksicheskkopa sen Vice eness ees 5.25c. to 5.50c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel | Wrought Iron 


Black Galv. | Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —56 —40/ %-in. Butt... —30 —13 
% in. Butt... —61 *—47| 1%-in. Butt... —32 —15 
1-8 in. Butt.. —63 —49/ 2-in. Lap..... —27 —10 
8%4-6 in. Lap. —60 —46/ 2%-6-in. Lap. —30 —15 
7-8 in. Lap... —56 —384 | 7-12-in. Lap.. —23 — 7 
9-12 in. Lap.. —55 —33 


Steel Wire 


BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGER AND COARSER Per Lb. 
EL ONES... sane sna res wikabe HAS a wel 8.50¢c. to 3.75c. 
DEI GOES. cS6 daw ob ay edd sic denen 8.50c. to 3.75c. 
Galvaniadd GRRORIE aiscccscwewsenen 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Coppered basic ....ccccccccccccccsece 4.00c. to 4.25c. 


Tinned soft Bessemer 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


sd scsassip oh iad omnes Ate -5.50c. to 5.75c. 


518 


On a number of articles the base price only is 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots ar. 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mi! 
given in the market reports appearing in a pre 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general head 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Met: 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


Fen DEORE GIOEE 6icidsavccsvodnaen 17%c. to 
TOO DUANE WON. ok ask news wks deweeen 17%4c. to 
OOO TEND 6 a wai ldes WihS Arcade a eae 14%c. to 
Pee eee 26 ¢. to 
Brass tube, seamless ...........see0. 18%c. to "¢ 
Comeneer SiR, GROUIGE: oda cncac kuvcubuebinces 


Copper Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21¢. to 21%c. per Jb. 
base. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advar e 
hot rolled. . — ™ 
Tin Plates 

| Coke—14-20 
| Primes Wasters 


Bright Tin 


Grade Grade 80 lb $6.05 $5.80 

“AAA” “ ” eeee ° v v.0 
Charcoal Sante | 901b.... 6.15 5.90 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 6.25 6.00 
IC..$10.00 $8.50 | IC... 6.40 6.15 
IX. » Lhe 10.00 | ae 
IXX .- 18.00 11.50 IXX... 840 8.16 
IXXX oo aT 13.25 IXXX... 9.40 9.16 
IRAAA.s 1080 15.00 IXXXX...10.40 10.15 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
DOO BB....0:0.0:0 epee dedinhivid.n 6 %/0o 00h alee ee $7.00 
IC 6 oh saeco al ets cB Rm aa. ia se 7.25 
IX wees ted hig fn do pul cen ale a 7.50 
PitO GOOF BROCK oa dsdéewiiewsteceunckus ee 10.00 
: Tin 
BORO RAO: HUE no ase Sin nioin'sisiarae bin ala Bice eee 34. 
PES nein deds ne wear cea eee eee 40c. to 45c. 
Cc 
SS ges oa otk ghee or ee re ee 15 ¢. 
PEEEEE Kcdueekacesvnaddeecs ene 14%e. 
SEE. v0:k6 sameness does eedeee nee 14%. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western SPOHEE  .iducamcnes ieabceiaoanineen 6446c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 10%c. open Ile. 
Lead and Solder* 

po | eee eee 5%c. to 6%e. 
RS TI a matic aie Sibi Sak pe 6%c. to7 ¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ...............e000: 24c. 
BNO): 2 AMEE 66's. 5:0:65:k 0:0 de ow ais.6 004 
NOE, GURNEE 6 ox ds b00000046000e00000ee 18¢. 





3 *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Bont. grade, per Bh. cccsccsisecdsvks eee Tbe. 

Commercial grade, per Ib.....ccccccccsccccscce 35c. 

Geese D, Pet By ovcsiivisesecess case acu 25c. 
Antimony 

RNG sinks she radas cae ee 6%c. to 6%. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .26c. to 28¢. 


Old Metals 
Business is very discouraged and transactions are 


scarce. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as fol- 
lows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crucible ............ssseees: 11.00 
ee os eee ree 10.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ............eee+05: 8.00 
DOR GONG 00000000066 crenseces ene eenes 5.25 
Beremh, TOME 0 visiesese ctsecstsdeswee 4.50 
Heavy machine composition ............+++++ 7.75 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.............-++: . 5.26 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......-- 7.25 
BAGG, DORVF o00csccccccuassvecdoenaneeemens™* 3.75 
EOE, COB 2 0. cccscvesceedtesenteumamennenenes® 2.50 
BONG -o.syv00.40s0.n.0ne 4d eehehnsieeeen 2.50 





